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HISTORY OF RUSSIA. 


By Mrs. MARY S. ROBINSON. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE HEROIC AGE—OLGA, SVIATOSLAF, VLADIMIR, 
IAROSLAF. 

Olga, mother of the first Variag-Russian prince, foun- 
dress of a dynasty that bore rule in Russia for above eight 
hundred years, a dynasty still represented by certain 
princely families of the realm, was also the first Christian 
of her race. The shrewdness and adroitness of her charac- 





ter were balanced by a clearness of perception, a soundness 
of judgment, manifested in more benignant ways than that 
of avenging. For some purpose connected with her re- 
gency, she made the journey to Tsargrad, where the vigor 
and dignity of her character created a profound impression. 
The splendor of the churches, the stately ceremonial of | 
Greek Christian worship, combined with that ineffable | 
power to touch the soul, inhering in the historie facts of 
the Christian creed, wrought a change upon the spirit of 
the pagan princess, who was in a degree prepared to accept 
the new faith by some missionary germs of the Church in 
her own country. An obscure Christian community had 
been planted in Kief, but had made little impression beyond 
its limited membership; hence, not to awaken the scorn of 
her subjects, the princess was baptized at Constantinople. 
In after years she urged her son, the Prince Sviatoslaf, to 
follow her example; but he feared the derision of his war- 
riors; and in truth, his abandonment of the ancient idols, 
Perun, god of thunder, Volos, the solar god, Mikula Selia- 
ninovitch, who ploughed the earth, god of agriculture, 
eminently dear to the Slavs—to have rejected these 
* would have been ruinous to himself; for the people gener- 
ally were not prepared for a change of religion. The Rus- 
sian is naturally devout, but slow of development, and 
adheres tenaciously to his primitive customs. Even in the 
present century, when the telegraph and the railroad inter- 
sect his country, when schools are maintained in all the 





“governments” or provinces, and the Scriptures are ac- | 


cessible to the people, thousands of these latter practice in 
secret the rites of nature-worship, as their progenitors 
practiced them eleven hundred years ago. 

Sviatoslaf (964-972), maintained the ancestral ideal of a 
hero-prince by guarding the integrity of his realm at home, 
and by extending it by warfare. He invaded the empire 
of the Kazarini, took the White City, their capital, and im- 
posed tribute, not upon these alone, but upon the Tcher- 
kesini and other tribes of the Caucasus. This aggression, 
however, proved not wholly advantageous for the Russian 
realm. The breaking of the strength of the Kazar empire, 
in what is now southeastern Russia, opened the way for 
the incoming of the Petchenegs, a greedy people, ‘‘ferocious 
as wild beasts, devouring the bodies of men, impure, and 
every way corrupt,’’ as described by Matthew of Edessa. 
During a temporary absence of the Prince, these savages 
made their way even to the walls of Kief, and but for the 
brave conduct of its chief magistrate, the city, with the 
family of Sviatoslaf, might have become their prey. They 
long remained the untamable foes of the Russian people. 

Sviatoslaf maintained a prolonged contest with the Greek 
empire for the possession of the territory of the Bulgarians, 
west ofthe Danube. The emperor sent gifts of gold and of 
costly stuffs to the nephew of Rurik, but the prince looked 
upon them with disdain, and bade his soldiers take them 
away. The envovs next brought forward a sword and 
other weapons. These he examined carefully, and per- 
ceiving their good quality, he kissed them with enthus- 
iasm. ‘This must be a fierce man,’ said the envoys, 
“since he despises wealth, and cares for nothing but weap- 


| ons of war.” The Greek emperor, at variance with Peter, 


Tsar of Bulgaria, determined to make an ally of Sviatoslaf, 
and commissioned him to invade the Bulgarian country. 


| The latter crossed the Danube, and made himself master of 


Pereiaslaf, the Bulgarian capital. Thence he wrote to his 
mother, Olga: “This place abounds in wealth; I shall 
make it the center of my domains. Hither are brought 
fruits, wines, costly woven stuffs, gold, from Greece; horses 
and silver from Hungary and the country of the Teheki; and 
here, too, are wax, honey, furs, and slaves from our Rus- 
But the founding of a great Slav empire, so near to 
Constantinople, would have put in imminent peril the 
already decaying Greek empire. Certain parts of Greece 
proper were occupied by Slav tribes, who had not acknowl- 
edged subjection to the emperor. Kroatia, Servia, Dalma- 
tia, were populated with Slavs. The Peloponnesus was 
called by the Slav name, the Morea; and from its shores to 
the great city of Novgorod, this growing people had their 
homes. Once masters of the Danube, they could bring all 
the hordes of European Seythia, of the unreclaimed Rus- 
sian lands, against the effete empire of the East. John 
Zimisces, an illustrious soldier, occupied its throne at this 
juncture of affairs, and put a check upon the designs of the 
Russian Slav, by reminding him of the agreement made 
before the invasion of Bulgaria, that the prince should 
withdraw from the country immediately after the humilia- 
tion of its Tsar. Sviatoslaf, uplifted by his conquest, long 
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refused to consider this demand, and wearied even the 
valiant emperor by the obstinacy of his resistance. Zim- 
isces proposed at last a personal duel as asettlement of their 
hostilities. ‘‘I know what I have to do;’’ said the Variag- 
Slav, “if my enemy is weary of his life, many ways are 
open to him ‘whereby to bring it to an end.’’ A severe 
battle ensued. The Russians, on a foreign soil, already de- 
feated by losses, left above fifteen thousand dead, and 
twenty thousand shields upon the field. Sviatoslaf nar- 
rowly escaped death at the hands of the Arabian Apemas, 
one of the emperor’s body-guard. Defeated, yet retaining 
their unbroken spirit, the Prince, with the remnant of his 
forces, was compelled to treat. They took oath by Perun, 
and by Volos, never again to invade the empire, but to help 
defend it against all enemies. If they broke their vows, 
might they become “yellow as gold, and perish by their 
own arms.’’ The Greek chroniclers relate that the emperor 
sent envoys to the Petchenegs to procure safe passage home- 
ward for the remnant of the Russian army. Be that as it 
may, the barbarians lay in wait for the war-worn troops, 
and killed their prince. His skull was used as a drinking- 
cup by their own chief, Kuria. 

Leo the Decon was witness to an interview between the 
emperor and his Slav foeman, and has left us a portrait of 
the latter. The emperor being on horseback by the river 
bank, the Prinee drew near in an open boat, handling the 
oar, along with his companions; for the Russian prince as- 
sociated on equal terms with his warriors. He was very 
robust, of middle height, had a spacious chest, a thick neck, 
a slight beard, long mustaches, a flat nose, the blue eyes of 
his Norse progenitors, and wore a tuft of hair on his shaven 
crown, as a token of his rank. One of his ears was adorned 
with a gold ring containing a ruby and two pearls. These 
ancient heroes are classed as saints in the Russian calen- 
dar; but this portrait shows us rather the intrepid, am- 
bitious Northman, the leader of a rude people, intent upon 
the business of defending and of aggrandizing the land that 
it held by force of arms. 

Sviatoslaf left three sons, one of whom, Vladimir, was the 
son of a serving woman, probably a slave captured in war. 
The young prince was a rude, sensual, furious barbarian. 
He slew his brother, Iaropolk, and compelled the widow of 
the latter to become his wife. Another wife, Rogneda, he 
obtained by murdering her father and her brothers— 
Variags, who bore rule over Polotsk, a city south of Nov- 
gorod. 

At three different stations in his realm, were maintained 
eight hundred concubines, all told, the property of the 
prince. Lusting not less for bloodshed, he reconquered 
Red Russia from the Polish Slavs, subdued the revolts of 
two native tribes, imposed tribute upon the Lithuanians, 
and their neighbors, the Livonian Letts and Finns. 

Viadimir’s spirit was disturbed by the vehemence, the tu- 
mult of his passions. He propitiated the ancient idols; 
but they stood staring, immovable upon their cliffs, oblivi- 
ous of the royal head bowed ip anguish at their bases. Who 
would show him any help? He sent forth envoys to the 
outer world,—the opulent world of western Europe and of 
Byzantium—with the commission to inform themselves of 
the best of all the religions—the one true faith revealed to 
man. ‘If I can but discover this, I shall attain to peace, 
and my realm will be blessed,’ said the Prince. The en- 
voys visited the Jewish Karaites, among the Kazarui; the 
Bulgarians of the Volga, who were Mussulmen; the Poles 
and Germans,who were within the pale of the Latin Church; 
and Constantinople, whose patriarch explained to them the 
doctrines and rites of the Greek Church. The austere theism 
of the Hebrews had little to offer to the senses of the half- 
barbaric Slavs; and were not its adherents wanderers over 
the earth, without temples, cities, a county, or a national 





home? Islamism prescribed circumcision, and proscribed 
wine. But the Greek hydromel and other wines were dear 
to the Russian heart. At Constantinople, the magnificence 
of Saint Sophia, the splendor of the priestly vestments, the 
awe-inspiring ceremonial, the majestic music, the pomp of 
the religious processions, attended by the patriarch, the 
court and the emperor, captivated the imagination of the 
envoys, and filled them with astonishment. When the 
train of acolytes and priests, torches in hand, and with 
white wings rising from their shoulders, passed out of 
Saint Sophia, while the great congregation knelt and cried 
with uplifted voice, ‘‘ Kyrie Elison!” the envoys, suppos- 
ing they were in the presence of celestial beings, took their 
guides by the hand, and trembled before the imposing scene, 
‘*Do you not know,” said the not over-scrupulous Greeks, 
‘that the angels from heaven take part in our solemn ser- 
vices?’”’ ‘We have found the one true religion,’’ said the 
Russians; ‘‘ we will return to our Prince.’? Thus was half 
the world of Europe, perhaps, too, prospectively, more than 
half the world of Asia, won to the Nicene creed, to the Church 
founded by the apostles, and by the companions of the apos- 
tles. The final argument brought forward by the envoys for 
the acceptance of this faith by the Prince, was: ‘If this 
religion were not the best, your grandmother Olga, wisest of 
mortals, would not have adopted it.’? But if he were to ob- 
tain so good a treasure, so invaluable a possession from the 
Greeks, he must acquire it according to his own rude con- 
ceptions of honor. He could receive nothing as a gift from 
his ancient foes. He would win the glory, the salvation of 
baptism by his royal sword. Descending into the Taurid, 
as his father and grandfather had descended, he laid siege 
to Kherson, its chief city. One Anastasius, perverted, per- 
haps, by religious zeal, betrayed the place to the Russians. 
The conqueror sent a deputation to the emperors Basil and 
Constantine, demanding their sister Anna in marriage, and 
threatening, in case of refusal, to march upon the capital. 
The emperors, occupied with the suppression of internal re- 
volts, yielded to the demand, on condition that the stern 
Russian suitor should receive baptism. Forthwith at Kher- 
son were celebrated the rites of baptism and of marriage. 
The Russian Prince turned homeward at the head of a tri- 
umphal procession, leading his imperial bride, a train of 
captive priests, and conveying large spoils of sacred orna- 
ments and relics. Sword in hand, he entered Kief, as an 
apostle of the new faith. The ancient idols were deposed in 
the presence of the affrighted people. Perun, the great log 
with a head of silver and a beard of gold, was scourged by 
twelve mounted lictors, dragged at the horse’s tail, and flung 
into the Dnieper. Oneof the Kievan cliffs, known as the 
Devil’s Leap, is still pointed out as the spot where the old 
god, feared and dreaded by his worshippers, was cast into 
the waters below. Further along, ‘‘he swam ashore,” 
whither the multitude rushed to worship him; but Vlad- 
imir’s soldiers thrust him under, and compelled all the 
people, without distinction of class, age, or sex, to be 
plunged into the ancient pagan, but newly consecrated 
stream, while a priest, standing beside the Prince on the 
bank, intoned the baptismal service. A similar scene was 
enacted later at Novgorod, not without resistance on the 
part of the citizens, who could hardly be compelled at the 
point of the sword to hurl their Perun into the Volkhof. 
But Russia was Christianized, and the soul of the barbarian 
prince was at peace. 

If we may trust Nestor and his fellow chroniclers, the 
change wrought in Vladimir was not merely a formal 
one, but was a veritable reformation, a conversion. He 
amended his private life, considered the poor, and exerted 
himself earnestly for the diffusion of Christianity among 
his people. “TI fear to sin,’? he was wont to say to his 
counselors, when they urged upon him measures that, 
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a 
though severe, appeared necessary for the maintenance of 
justice and the public weal. The transition, however, from 
idolatry to the degenerate spirituality of the Greek Church 
was effected but slowly among the people at large. With a 
natural capacity for devotion, the elaborate ceremonial 
system, the stately pageants, the imposing edifices of the 
new faith, made a deep impression upon their imagination, 
put failed to uproot their primitive belief, or to awaken 
purer spiritual conceptions as a basis for the development 
of the Christian virtues and graces, the inner life of the 
soul that looks to God. Vladimir remains to this day a 
golar hero-god, the ‘‘Beautiful Sun’’ of their epic cycles. 
His exploits in the wars with the Petchenegs are mighty 
and marvellous like those of Thor and Odin. His superhu- 
man strength is allied with the craftiness of Loke; but in 
the Church his memory is perpetuated as Vladimir, the 
Baptist and the Saint. 

His son and successor, Iaroslaf the Great, (1015), ad- 
yanced the prosperity of Russia in every way. Hedged 
about in his earlier years by domestic and foreign enemies, 
he subdued them successively, and reigned in great glory 
at Kief over ‘‘all the Russias”’ of the early medizeval epoch. 
The Poles,—for from the earliest times, owing to the differ- 
ence in location and in religion, the Polish and the Rus- 
sian Slavs have been in antagonism,—the Petchenegs, the 
Greek empire, all felt the terror inspired by his arms; and 
his power as the sovereign of a vast, arapidly growing realm, 
was manifest to the countries of the West to such a degree, 
that it may be said he made Russia a European state more 
positively in some respects than it has been since his 
reign, till the present century. By the marriages of his sis- 
ter and his children with the reigning families of Poland, 
Hungary, Norway, France, England, and Byzantium, he 
elevated the Variag dynasty to a rank equal with that of 
contemporary sovereigns; and by receiving at his court 
Edwin and Edward, sons of Edmund Ironside, Saint Olaf, 
of Norway, illustrious refugees, his princely magnanimity 
contributed to his fame. At home, his capital, Kief, com- 
pared with Constantinople in the circumference of its 
walls, the number and elegance of its buildings. Adam, of 
Bremen, describes it as “the most beautiful of Grecian 
cities,”’ for it seemed to be a part of the empire of the East. 
Merchants from Hungary, Germany, Holland, and Scandi- 
navia occupied distinctive quarters of the city, and the Dnie- 
per was covered with ships from many foreign ports. The 
renown of the eight markets and the four hundred churches 
of the metropolis spread into Arabia and the far East. 
Iaroslaf established schools for boys in the chief cities of 
hisrealm. Greek singers from Byzantium were employed 
in the churches, and taught their consummate art to the 
clergy. Whatever of industry or of art was cultivated in 
Constantinople, was transferred and encouraged by the 
munificent, magnificent Russian Prince, whose remains, 
preserved in a huge sarcophagus, are still revered as one of 
the most ancient and most precious possessions of the 
Church of Saint Sophia. 


[To be continued.] 





“For my own part I am fully persuaded that the most 
powerful goddess, and one that rules mankind with the 
most authoritative sway, is Truth. For, though she is re- 
sisted by all, and ofttimes has drawn up against her the 
plausibilities of falsehood in the subtlest forms, she tri- 
umphs over all opposition. I know not how it is that she, 
by her own unadorned charms, forces herself into the heart 
of man. At times her power is instantly felt; at other 
times, though obscured for awhile, she at last bursts forth 
in meridian splendor, and conquers by her innate force the 
falsehood with which she has been oppressed.’’—Polybius. 





A GLANCE AT THE HISTORY AND 
LITERATURE OF SCANDINAVIA. 


By L. A. SHERMAN, Px. D. 


Il.—THE AGE OF THE VIKINGS. 


We have seen that in the name and character of Odin is 
probably to be traced the apotheosis of a great Norse chief- 
tain. When did this human Odin live, in what century orage 
did he lead his armies against Scandinavia? This question 
no one can answer. There is hence no possibility of know- 
ing how long the Norse pre-historic period lasted. We can 
at least be sure that it was a comparatively long one, for in 
it were wrought great changes. The earliest Scandinavians 
were emphatically landsmen. They had always lived in 
the interior of a continent, and in ignorance of the existence 
of an enveloping ocean, until they came, in the course of 
their wanderings, to its northern shores. But when they 
appear in history they have become the most expert and 
daring of navigators. To acquire this experience and skill 
without the aid or example of an older seafaring people 
would be the labor, as the world goes, of a full millennium. 
At the same time we know from Ceesar that the tribes liv- 
ing near the north shore, with whom he contended in 
naval combats, were very successful navigators. In fact, 
there are points closely corresponding in his description to 
well-known features in old Norse seamanship. It is then 
altogether likely that the Northmen came into possession of 
their nautical skill in part through the Gothic natives whom 
they conquered. Certain it is, that when they appear in 
history, the sea has become their native element equally 
with the land. The captain of the great iron steamship of 
to-day steers out in the face of the coming gale not a whit 
more confidently than did the old viking in his rude 
dragon-ship. 

The earliest glimpse of the North which history affords 
us—and it is hardly even a glimpse—is obtained from the 
writings, dating from the fourth century B. C., of the traveler 
Pytheas. These as entire works have long since perished, but 
the passages relating to Scandinavia are quoted by Polybius 
and Strabo. Pytheas clearly visited England, which he 
calls Albion, and sailing eastward seems to have discovered 
the mouth of the Elbe. He describes the phenomenon ap- 
parently of icebergs, and makes some allusions to the in- 
habitants of the country. He is only a tradesman, and sees 
only with a tradesman’s eyes, when we could have wished 
him a second Herodotus. He tells us the natives raised 
grain, which they stored after harvest, and that they pre- 
pared a species of metheglin. They were no longer barbar- 
ous in their habits, though vindictive if provoked. For 
fuel they used amber instead of wood. For all his de- 
scription these may have been indifferently Celts, Goths, or 
Norsemen, but from what we know of the movement of the 
Aryan tribes in Europe, they can hardly have been either 
of the last named peoples; and they are not ‘“‘toilers of the 
sea.”” A few centuries later the younger Pliny made a 
journey to the north coast of Germany, but can tell us 
nothing of the people. Tacitus, however, informs us that 
the Swedes were a numerous tribe, and strong in arms and 
ships. Here the classic record ends, and there is no new 
voice to tell us anything of the Northmen, until they have 
themselves appeared and begun their career of piracy and 
devastation. 

There is something mysterious in the sudden impulse 
to wander forth which these Norsemen now obey. The 
Goth had felt the same five centuries before, but has long 
ceased to think of conquest or pillage. Now, the 
younger Scandinavian, when the fulness of his time has 
come, seenis irresistibly driven forth to prey upon the new 
civilization and new empires of the South. Even the Scan- 
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dinavian women are aroused by the call to battle and ad- 
venture. Women of illustrious birth go on shipboard and 
command viking-fleets, or join in combat upon the land 
with all the rage and frenzy of Homer’s Amazons. The 
older sagas abound with the exploits of these ‘‘Maidens of 
the Shield.”’ For a time Europe is threatened with another 
barbaric conquest. It is not averted, but changed to an oft- 
repeated, almost yearly devastation. Before 787 the North- 
men had measured their strength with the German settlers 
upon the Meuse, though unsuccessfully. Beginning with 
this year, they enjoy a century of virtual supremacy in 
Europe. The chapter of its sorrows has never been written, 
can never be supplied. Of the woes of England we know 
something, but they were not greater than the woes of 
France. The work of plunder began upon the northern 
coasts, and soon spread even to the Mediterranean. In 837 
Utrecht and Antwerp were pillaged, and even Friesland, 
Neustria, and Lorraine were overrun. The cities of Col. 
ogne, Bonn, Treves, and Metz fell one after another, and 
delivered up their accumulated treasures. Aix la Chapelle 
was captured, and the horses of the invaders were stabled 
in the chapel of King Charlemagne. Passing down the 
western coasts, the vikings appear at Bordeau, Lisbon, Cor- 
dova, and cross over to the castles of Morocco. They sail 
eastward and invade Italy, Sicily, and even Greece. The 
northern cities meanwhile are not released from fear, and 
the invading armies grow more numerous and more deter- 
mined.. In the winter of £85 began the famous siege of 
Paris. Gorm, King of Denmark, and the viking chieftain 
Siegfred, at the head of forty thousand warriors, demand 
free passage of the Seine. It is refused, and for fifteen 
months the city is beset by the infuriated pagans. The peo- 
ple ery out for succor, which is freely promised, yet no one 
dares attempt to raise the siege. ‘The emperor Charles 
appears at last with help, but his courage after all deserts 
him, and the release which he doubtless could not have 
won with the sword, is purchased by the promise of seven 
hundred pounds of silver. Such now frequent recourse to 
bribery marks not so much the cowardice of the times as 
the growing despair. Every one began to see that effectual 
resistance was-impossible. Better buy a temporary relief, 
they said, than stake life on a losing battle and a lost cause. 








There was nowhere force sufficient to beat off the invaders; 
and if they were beaten off, it was only to return with 
greater numbers and cooler determination. The Norseman 
was growing stronger every day, yet with a strength less 
barbarous and fierce. The race was, in fact, far advanced 
in the evolution of its domestic and civilized stage. Even 
the booty which filled almost every northern home, had 
brought with it the infiuences of peace; and it was just this 
yearly contact with the prostrate and trembling South which 
was chiefly preparing the Northmen for Christianity and 
righteous living. 

Through all this period the Scandinavians in general, 
wherever they appear in their ubiquitous wanderings, are 
spoken of as Danes. It is probable that the separation of 
the race into the two settlements of Denmark, and of 
Sweden and Norway, had early led to the formation of two 
dialects, and hence of two tribes. Some trace of this is 
doubtless preserved in the names Dénsk tunga, the Danish 
tongue, and Vorraena mail, the northern speech, which have 
come down to us; but we usually find to the inhabitants of 
the two sides of the sea no distinguishing reference. This 
semi-historie period is not destitute of traditions, and even 
records of kings and heroes. Those relating to Denmark 
owe their preservation to the curiosity and industry of Saxo, 
a Danish monk, who for his Latin learning was honored 
with the surname of Grammaticus. In his chronicle we 
find not only many curious legends, but a complete register 
of kings from the supposed foundation of the Danish throne. 
Of course it is of no value where other records fail, as au- 
thentic history. To illustrate the impossible chronology of 
the compilation, we will quote his narrative concerning 
King Frode and the Golden Age. King Frode was a de- 
scendant of Dan the Illustrious (from whose name Saxo de- 
rives Dane and Denmark), the founder of the Danish line 
of kings. The period of King Dan’s reign was very remote, 
and many generations, and centuries, even, separated him 
from the age of Frode the Peaceful. The latter epithet was 
bestowed because of the peace and prosperity which the peo- 
ple enjoyed under his rule. These blessings were, however, 
not due to the unwarlike disposition of King Frode (for he 
subdued upwards of two hundred kingdoms), but to the Di- 
vine good-will. In his reign it was that Christ was born, 
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and the whole world hailed with the benedictions of peace. 
All this is worthy of a Chinese historian. It is, on the 
whole, quite probable that the whole sojourn of the Scandi- 
navian race west of the Baltic does not go back so far as the 
beginning of our era. 

But Saxo’s chronicle changes to real history about the 
middle of the ninth century. It is well established that 
King Gorm, the founder of modern Denmark, lived at this 
time, and many of the events occurring in his reign belong 
to the history not alone of Scandinavia, but of Europe. He 
shared with Siegfred, as we know already, the command of 
the vikings who besieged Paris. He was later defeated in 
the battle of Louvaine by King Arnulf, and left his old 
pattle-comrade Siegfred dead upon the field. He extended 
the borders of his kingdom, making it include Jutland, 
Sleswick, and parts of Holstein. He is best remembered for 
his persistent hatred of the Christian faith, and persecution 
of those subjects who embraced it. His good queen Thyra, 
however, showed them favor, and sought baptism for cer- 
tain of her children. Christianity was a religion but little 
known in Denmark, having been first preached in 823 by 
missionaries sent thither by Louis le Debonnaire. They 
won but few converts, and these they were soon obliged to 
forsake, and flee for their lives. It is probable that the 
feeble few who still clung to the new faith in King Gorm’s 
time would have been forced to renounce it, had it not been 
for the interference of the emperor Henry I, of Germany. 
He had been watching the persecutions of Gorm with im- 
patience, and threatened, if the rights of the Christians were 
not respected, the subversion of the Danishrealm. The em- 
peror seems also to have exacted Gorm’s consent to the re- 
turn of the missionaries. The work of reform, however, 
went on but slowly, and almost two centuries elapse before 
the nation as a whole is ready to abandon its crude and 
brutal ceremonial for the Christian faith and life. 

King Gorm dying, according to the record, in 936, was 
suceeeded by his son Harald, surnamed Bluetooth. Al- 
though he had nominally renounced paganism, he was as 
wicked and cruel as his father, and is said even to have 
murdered his own brother. He was succeeded by his son 
Swend Tweskaeg, nominally a Christian like his father, 
but at heart still a follower of Odin. He is the Sweyn of 
Anglo-Saxon history, who overcame King Ethelred, and 
began the conquest of Britain for the Danish throne. He 
died, as we all know, in England, leaving his kingdom to 
his son Canute. 

We will now turn to the beginnings of Norwegian and 
Swedish history. Norway is the country which best repre- 
sents what is distinctively Norse and Northern. Was it 
the sublimer scenery of its fjords and mountains which in- 
spired the Norwegian yeomen to their more daring and ro- 
mantic career? If the glory of the Alps gave the Swiss the 
impulse to their freedom, we may doubtless allow some in- 
fluence, in the making of the national character, to the wild 
seters and coasts of Norway. Many of the exploits of the 
so-called Danes were the offspring of Norwegian mind and 
brawn; most of the viking ships which roamed the seas 
sailed forth from the craggy inlets of the western shore. The 
sons of Norway were not freebooters only, but began early 
to settle their new-conquered lands. In the latter half of 
the ninth century they had established themselves in Scot- 
land, Ireland, the Isle of Man, and even the smaller islands 
west and north of Britain. In 861 Naddod, a Norwegian 
viking, was driven by a storm within sight of Iceland. He 
landed, and finding a coast destitute of human inhabitants, 
gave it the name of Snowland. Other Scandinavian sea- 
Tovers visited the country, and attempts were even made to 
establish settlements. The superstitious people were terri- 
fied, however, by the geysers and other strange phenomena, 
and believing the island to be under the ban of the gods, re- 
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turned to Norway. About thistimeBlack Halfdan, the earli- 
est king of Norway whose historical existence is certain,died, 
leaving his crown to Harold Haarfager, or Fair-haired. This 
Harold was not content with the domains of his father, who 
was only one of the many so-called Small Kings of Norway, 
but took an oath never to trim or dress his golden locks un- 
til he had become sole ruler of the country. This oath was 
soon fulfilled; and in consequence of the tyranny which he 
saw fit to exercise over the conquered kingdoms, a mighty 
impulse was given to emigration. In 874 Ingolf, a Nor- 
wegian noble, withdrew to Iceland and founded Reykiavik, 
the first permanent settlement on the island. In 879 Hrolf, 
or Rollo the Walker, repaired to the coast of France, and be- 
gan the usual predatory warfare with the forces of the king. 
Rollo is described as having been of such weight and stature 
that no horse could carry him; hence the epithet applied to 
him in the sagas. The struggle in France continued until 
912, when Charles the Simple in despair offered Rollo, 
on condition of receiving baptism and living in peace 
with the Franks, both the country hitherto called Neustria, 
and the hand of Gisele, his daughter. The lands thus given, 
Rollo dispensed to his followers, called Normans (North- 
men), and the province received likewise the name of Nor- 
mandy. From the marriage of Rollo and Gisele sprang, in 
the sixth generation, William the First of England, and 
from the intermingling of Norse and Frankish blood the 
most brilliant people of the time. 

Near the end of the century Erik the Red, son of Jarl 
Torwald, of Norway, was banished from Iceland and forced 
to take ship in search of an asylum. Directing his course 
southwest he discovered a coast which he called Greenland. 
Hither he led a colony soon after, which remained a per- 
manent settlement. Erik had a son named Leif, who was 
minded to rival the discoveries of his father. Setting sail 
in 1002, with thirty-five companions, they reach, after a 
long voyage, a land favored with a mild and agreeable cli- 
mate, well watered, and producing an abundance of wild 
grapes. From the discovery of these they call the country 
Vinland. Here they passed the winter, recording the ob- 
servation that when the days were shortest the sun rose at 
half-past seven o’clock and set at half-past four. In the 
spring Leif returned to Greenland and told his adventures, 
These attracted Thorwald, Leif’s brother, to make a simi- 
lar voyage, which was also accomplished successfully. A 
little later a project was formed in the family to settle the 
new country, and a colony of sixty persons was sent out, a 
portion .of which seems never to have returned. This Vin- 
land which they settled, appears to have been some part of 
our Atlantic coast, but has never been clearly identified. 

We will now return to the fortunes of grim King Harold, 
the.Fair-haired. Although barbarous and cruel, and bent 
on the exercise of an absolute sovereignty, he was yet the 
most civilized and order-loving monarch the North had yet 
produced. He put forth his strong arm to suppress the 
holmgang, or duel, and all the excess and piracy of the 
viking age. In the last years of his reign he was tor- 
mented by the vivlent conduct of his sons, and finally, that 
he might spend his closing days in peace, resigned to them 
the government. He had for some years kept up commu- 
nication with the court of King Athelstan, of England, and 
thither he now sends Hakon, his youngest child, to be 
eared for and brought up. In 933 Harold died, his eldest 
son, Erik Blodoexe, succeeding. In five years the people 
revolted against his cruelty, and sent for Hakon from 
Athelstan’s court to take the crown. His reign was excel- 
lent, and there rests but a single stain upon his character. 
When in England he had accepted the Christian faith, but 
on return to Norway yielded to the clamor of the people 
and joined in the worship of Odin. He lost his life in 963, 
in an attack upon the country, led by the widow of his ex- 
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iled brother Erik. A son of this brother, Erik Graafell, thus 
obtains the throne, which fourteen years later falls to 
Hakon Jarl, cousin to King Hakon. Olaf Trygvassen 
(995) succeeded, and Erik and Svend Jarl complete the 
century. In these last reigns there is little to record except 
turbulence and distréss; and the religion of the country is 
still pagan. 

The early history of Sweden, of which we have finally to 
speak, is even more scanty than that of Denmark and Nor- 
way. Indeed, prior to the year 1000, which is to be the 
limit of the present paper, we can certify to the reign of 
only a single king. This is Olaf the ‘‘Lap King,” said to 
have been crowned in 993, and the first Christian ruler of 
his country. He had received instruction in the Christian 
faith by Siegfred, an English missionary, and like King 
Hakon, encountered no little opposition from his heathen 
subjects. Not until the lapse of a century, as we shall see 
hereafter, did the people as a whole abandon their ancient 


faith. 
[To be continued.]} 
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PICTURES FROM ENGLISH HIS- 
TORY. 


By C. E. BISHOP. 


Il.—A GREAT KING STOOPS TO CONQUER. 


The historian writes the finest romances, the novelist the 
best histories; but when both take a hand at the writing, 
as in some old chronicles, the production is a rare tale in- 
deed. The history of the reign of Henry II, First Plantag- 
enet, from first to last, has the characteristics of such joint 
authorship. Descendant of Alfred the Great, through 
him Victoria fetching from Cardic the Saxon, he ties to- 
gether two German and two English dynasties a thousand 
years apart; in him center the royal lines of Scotland, 
England, France, Normandy, Anjou, and he was first of 
the great House of Plantagenet. His mother acted the title- 
role in a long and bloody drama; his first and only love 
made his life forever poetical in the tales of ‘‘Fair Rosa- 
mond ;’’ his wife, ex-queen, ex-crusader, admiral of a fleet, 
was mistress of many provinces and of more princes, the 
admiration and scandal of Christendom. The conqueror of 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales; fighting all Europe at once, 
and eke master of the Church of Rome, partly by gold and 
partly by brass; beginner of that long struggle against ec- 
clesiasticism, he is the precursor of the Reformation. Brave 
soldier, subtle diplomat, prescient law-giver, tender-hearted 
father, indomitable against misfortune, but broken-hearted 
and dead by filial ingratitude. The glamour of adventure 
transforms every character around this extraordinary man, 
but not one of them has a stranger story than Thomas 
a-Becket—courtier, soldier, chancellor, archbishop, martyr, 
saint. 

Becket’s romance dates back to his parents. Gilbert 
Becket, a well-to-do London merchant, goes off to the 
crusades—rushes to the deliverance of Jerusalem in the po- 
sition of sutler, perhaps; and gets taken prisoner by a Sara- 
cen for his pains. Saracen has a daughter (lovely, of course), 
and she falls in love with Gilbert, of course; releases him, 
and he makes his way back to London and forgets her, of 
course. Presently English sailors at a Mediterranean 
port encounter a beautiful Saracen girl, possessed of plenty 
of money and only two English words, ‘‘London”’ and ‘'Gil- 
bert.’’ With these three she finds her way to the last two 
just in the nick of time (of course), when he is about to 
“stand up with’ another lady. Tableau! Bride faints, 
postponed mother-in-law raves, Gilbert resumes his heart 
—and the balladist tells the rest: 





“And quickly hied he down the stair, 
Of fifteen steps he made but three; 
He’s ta’en his bonny love in his arms 
And kist and kist her tenderlie. 
He’s ta’en her by the milk-white hand 
And led her to yon fountain stane; 
He’s changed her name from Susie Pye, 
And he’s called her his bonny love, Lady Jane.”’ 


“Susie Pye,’’ you will understand, was the unpoetical but 
rather toothsome name the sailors had given her in lieu of 
her unpronounceable Saracen cognomen. And she became 
the mother of that most romantic character, Thomas. 
a-Becket. 

Boy and man, Becket, for learning, gallantry and com- 
mand, was second in his time only to Henry Plantagenet. 
They became loving friends and played together like boys 
after a day spent in contriving how to hold down those tem- 
pestuous Norman barons and the more dangerous Norman 
clergy. The latter gave him so much trouble that Henry at 
last said, ‘‘ I will make Becket head of the Church in Eng. 
land; then he can manage the bishops, while I manage the 
barons.’”’ As for the people—he hadn’t come to think about 
those subjugated Saxons at all. But he did later, and on 
them he built his safety. 

Becket gave Henry fair warning that as archbishop his 
master would be the Pope of Rome, and not the King of 
England, and that might not serve Henry’s plans. But the 
king had no fear of his friend failing him. So Henry’s 
favorite was made Archbishop of Canterbury, and that was 
the end of their friendship and the beginning of the long 
contest between Church and State, which, under a mysteri- 
ous providence, was to end in the Reformation. 

Long and bitter quarrels followed between prince and 
primate, in which all the barons and bishops finally sided 
with Henry—for they were, like him, Norman, and Becket 
was of the enslaved race. The upshot of the quarrel was 
that Becket was summoned to answer before king, barons 
and bishops, on several charges, some of which were 
trumped-up and some were valid—for the archbishop had 
earried things with a pretty high hand, as well as had the 
king. 

The trial scene would form a vignette in our “ Picture.” 
Archbishop Thomas preached a bold and powerful sermon 
in the morning from his own pulpit on the text, ‘‘ Princes 
sat and spake against me.’’? Then he proceeded in his can- 
onical robes to Northampton, followed by a great crowd of 
his own people. He entered the court room alone, bearing 
aloft his archi-episcopal cross. Some of the bishops remon- 
strated with him on his defiant manner, and the Bishop of 
London tried to take his cross away, but he resisted. Then 
the prelates in a body came and renounced their fealty to 
him, but he only said quietly, ‘‘I hear what you say.” 
When the Ear! of Liecester came out from the king’s inner 
chamber to pronounce sentence upon him, Becket arose 
with impressive dignity, and, interrupting him, said, ‘‘ Son, 
Earl, hear you me first. I can receive no judgment from 
you or the king. The pope only, under God, is my judge. 
I place myself under his protection, and I cite you all, es- 
pecially the bishops, to answer before his tribunal.” 

He rose and left the thunder-struck bishops and nobles. 
One daring one called after him ‘‘Traitor!’”’ Turning on the 
threshold, he said fiercely, “If I were a knight again I 
would make you rue that foul word!”’ 

On his homeward march he said proudly, ‘‘See what a 
glorious escort! These are the poor of whom Christ spake. 
Let them come and feast with me.’’ The ambitious prelate 
was building his party in England. 

That night he fled the kingdom, and eight years of in- 
trigue at Rome and in foreign courts followed—two deep 
minds and powerful wills pitted against each other, one 
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packed by gold, the other by superstition. The Pope 
declared he was an anvil between two hammers. Becket 
made no headway trying to get Henry excommunicated, 
though he had the powerful influence of the King of France. 
At last the tired prelate said, ‘‘Rome loves gold more than 
justice. At Rome it is ever Barabbas who is saved and 
Christ is put to death.” Everybody in Europe got tired of 
the controversy, and at last, in 1170, a sort of hollow peace 
was patched up between the two proud, self-willed men. 
Both knew it could not last, for the conflict between eccies- 
jasticism and royalty was irreconcilable. 

Becket returned to England only to resume hostilities. 
Everywhere the peasants, artisans, and poorer clergy 
flocked around him, armed with sticks and shields and 
rusty lances. The time was ripe for a Saxon uprising, and 
the popular idol did nothing to allay the excitement. He 
excommunicated the king’s friends right and left. The 
alarmed Normans hastened across the Channel to Henry 
with exaggerated stories of the uprising. Henry fell into a 
yiolent convulsion of passion and cursed Becket. The 
Plantagenets made a specialty of cursing when angry. 
“Will no one rid me of this plague?” he raved. Plenty 
of Norman knights were anxious for the job, and no more 
than this crazy warrant was needed. 

Another vignette: The close of a December day in 1170. 
The solemn vesper service is sounding through Canterbury 
Cathedral. The clank of swords and the tread of mailed 
men is heard coming up,the long, dim aisles. The monks 
and clerks threw themselves on the altar for protection, or 
gather around the archbishop. ‘Where is the traitor? 
Where is Thomas Becket?’’ echoes a loud voice through 
the gloom. ‘‘Heream I, but no traitor,” calmly replies the 
prelate, coming down thesteps. He places his tall, powerful 
frame against one of the stone pillars, and clasps his hands 
in prayer to God. As the sword of Fitz Urse descends on 
him, his faithful cross-bearer, Edward Grymn, receives the 
blow upon his arm. No other defence is attempted. 
Weapon after weapon descends on the devoted head, till 
the skull is cleft; the sword that strikes the last blow is 
shattered on the pavement, the pieces fly ringing over the 
stones and all is still. 

Thierry pictures the scene that followed this bloody 
tragedy: 

“Men and women, by their dress readily recognizable as 
Saxons, hastened to the Cathedral Church, and rushed in 
atevery door. At sight of the body, still extended on the 
steps of the altar, they wept and exclaimed that they had 
lost their father. Some kissed the feet and hands, and 
others dipped their garments in the blood which covered 
the pavement. The cause he had maintained with such 
inflexible determination was that of mind against power; 
of the weak against the strong; and above all, that of the 
conquered of the Norman conquest against the conqueror. 
Under whatever aspect we view his story, this national at- 
tribute is discernible.” 

“Becket was a high-spirited, high-principled demagogue, 
who was teaching the people how to struggle for their lib- 
erties—a struggle that was soon to commence,’ says the 
London Quarterly Review. 

Canonization followed. Pilgrimages tothe shrine of Saint 
Thomas of Canterbury lasted for centuries, and still live in 
the “Canterbury Tales’ of Chaucer. Henry III set Becket’s 
bones in jewels and laid them in a costly shrine, but a 
later Henry (VIII) burned them, and scattered them to the 
winds. Nothing now remains in the Cathedral to remind 
one of the scene but the hollows in the stones worn by mil- 
lions of kneelers at the shrine. ‘‘Every humble pilgrim,” 
says Knight, ‘‘whose knees wore the stones on which he 
knelt at the shrine of Saint Thomas entered his protest 
against the reign of brute violence and prepared the way 





for a time when piety might be separated from superstition 
and freedom from disorder.” 

Henry easily averted the wrath of Rome. “I hold in my 
purse the Pope and all his cardinals,” frankly said this 
early “practical politician.’’ But he did not so easily con- 
trol his other surroundings, and for several years troubles 
gathered and increased. He had interminable wars in 
Wales, Ireland, and Scotland. France, his inveterate foe, 
organized a powerful alliance of European powers against 
him to wrest from him and divide up among them his con- 
tinental possessions. Normandy, Brittany, Gascony, An- 
jou, Guienne rose against his authority ‘‘as if some demon 
woke them all at once.’’?’ His barons in England, now that 
Becket was gone, conspired to dethrone the king and install 
his little son, whom they might more easily control than 
the strong-willed sovereign; and they brought over a large 
force of Flemings to harry the kingdom, while William 
the Lion, of Scotland, invaded it with eighty thousand 
men. 

At this time of his sorest need of support, worst of all his 
wife and sons went over to his enemies, and ‘‘all Europe saw 
with astonishment the best and most indulgent of parents 
at war with his whole family.” All around him seemed 
crumbling to ruin, and on the altars at Canterbury were 
kept alive the smouldering fires of Saxon resentment. 
Henry had no supporters. But one steadfast soul stood 
calm and undismayed amidst his crumbling fortunes—the 
soul of Henry Plantagenet. He was never cooler, never 
more completely master of himself; and he played now a 
deep and romantic game of state-craft which delivered him 
by force of mind from the forces of violence, and set him far 
above his age in the deeper arts of government. 

A morning in July, 1174. A royal pilgrim approaches 
Canterbury Cathedral, walking barefoot, a few friends rid- 
ing and leading his horse. He walks up the same aisle, but 
in very different manner from that of his armed knights 
four years before. The program has been well prepared. 
Notice has gone out far and wide; the bells have rung 
loud and long, and the cathedral is crowded with Saxons. 
The Bishop of London has come down to give eclat to the 
occasion, and he makes an ‘‘impromptu”’ address, calling 
on all England to witness King Henry’s innocence of 
Becket’s death, his sorrow and his penitence that he ever 
quarrelled with him. The king kneels where the Saxon pil- 
grims kneel, and pours out his penitential speech as freely 
as Becket’s blood had there run down. In final token of 
humiliation and remorse, eighty monks in turn lay upon his 
bare back the whip of knotted cords with which they are 
wont to do cruel penance upon themselves. We can tell the 
Saxon from the Norman monks by the force of the blow 
each delivers. ‘‘ These sons of the serfs of the conquest im- 
press the marks of the whip upon the flesh of the grandson 
of the conqueror ;’’ but little do they know that he is march- 
ing on his knees to victory. ‘‘ He thought lightly of a few 
strokes of a whip, could he at such a price obtain the loyal 
service which the English populace had rendered to his an- 
cester, Hemry I.’ 

There was a double reaction from this theatrical display 
of craft. The people of England fell as violently in love 
with the reconciled king as they had before hated Becket’s 
imputed murderer; and the king fell sick from his exposure: 
in the dank vaults on this ‘‘full-dress occasion.” 

The scene of this strange drama shifts to the north of 
England. The Scotch invaders are ravaging at will. But 
there is a sheriff in Yorkshire, loyal and daring. He gets 
together a mere posse comitatus — four hundred brave men; 
they ride day and night, and in the gray dawn, surrounded 
by dense fog, unseen, they are before the Scotch camp at 
Alnwick castle. A sudden lift of the mist shows them 
William the Lion and his knights, exercising themselves 
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with jousts and tilts at arms. ‘Noo,’ cries the undis- 
mayed king, ‘‘ noo we will seé’whilk bethe best knichts!’”’ 
and he dashes upon the little band of English. There is a 
‘“‘short, sharp, and decisive fight.”” The king is unhorsed 
and captured, and ina few minutes DeGlanville is galloping 
off with his great prize. In that self-same hour was King 
Henry walking barefoot up the ‘“ long-drawn aisle’’ of Can- 
terbury Cathedral. 

Two nights later: A muddy courier knocks at the royal 
sick-chamber, importunate for admission. 

“T come from my lord, Ranulfus de Glanville,’”’ says the 
messenger. 

‘‘How does your master?” asks the king. 

‘‘My master is well. He sends greeting to your majesty, 
his master, to say that he hath now King William of Scot- 
land a prisoner safe in Richmond Castle.”’ 

“Say that again!” cries the incredulous king. 

The dose of good news is repeated, and the king rises healed. 

All England accepted this as the approval of heaven 
and Saint Thomas on the king, and he did not dispute the 
eredit for the victory; but all the same he made Ranulfus 
de Glanville chief justiciary of England—for he was a re- 
nowned statesman as well as gallant a soldier, and another 
romantic chayacter of these days. 

With the defeat of the Scots the insurrection in England 
collapsed. Henry turned the army he had gathered in 
England against his continental foes, and speedily scattered 
the alliance to the winds. ‘‘He raised the wonder of his 
cotemporaries, as well as of succeeding times, by the lenity 
he for the first time introduced into feudal wars,’”’ says 
White; and he freely forgave his rebellious sons and their 
more wicked mother. It was about this time, however, 
that he caused a picture to be painted of a nest of eagilets 
tearing their father’s breast. 

A few years of peaceful times followed, and would that 
we could close this true romance with “a long and peaceful 
reign, happy death,’’ and all the ‘‘stage accessories.’’ Suc- 

. cessful in the field, the pacifier of his realm, the great law- 
giver of England, the wisest and most powerful monarch 
of his time—he died broken-hearted, cursing his wife and 
children, who had hounded him to death. When the name 
of his favorite son, John, was shown him at the head of the 
list of the last wicked conspiracy, he turned his face to the 
wall, saying, ‘‘Now let everything go as it will, I care no 
more what becomes of me or the world.’’ And so the great 
Plantagenet died alone and deserted by wife, children, and 
friends, save only Geoffrey, son of ‘‘ Fair Rosamond.”’ The 
old chroniclers tell how, when his son Richard,—‘‘that bold 
and unprincipled homicide’’ whom all Christendom wor- 
shipped as Coeur de Lion,—approached his father’s corpse 
blood gushed from its nostrils. 


And so ended the romance of Henry, the first Plantagenet, 
[To be continued. } 
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III.—GEOLOGICAL PROOFS OF THE DIVINE BENEV- 
OLENCE. 
By EDWARD HITCHCOCK, D. D., LL. D. 

The subject of the present lecture is the divine benevo- 
lence, as taught by geology. But what connection, it will 
be asked, can there be between the history of rocks and the 
benevolence of God? Do not the leading points of that his- 
tory consist of terrible catastrophes, aqueous or igneous, by 
which the crust of the earth has been dislocated and up- 
heaved, mountains lifted up and overturned, the dry land 
inundated, now by scorching lava, and now by the ocean, 
sweeping from its face all organic life, and entombing its 
inhabitants in a stony grave? Who can find the traces of 
benevolence in the midst of such desolation and death? Is 





it not the very place where the objector would find argy. 
ments to prove the malevolence, certainly the vindictive 
justice, of the Deity? 

This, I am aware, is a not unnatural prima facie view of 
this subject. But itis a false one. Geology does furnish 
some very striking evidence of divine benevolence; and jf 
I can show this, and from so unpromising a field gather de. 
cisive arguments on this subject, they will be so much clear 
gain to the cause of Theism. Thisis what, therefore, I shal] 
now attempt to do. 

In the first place, I derive an argument for the divine be- 
nevolence from the manner in which soils are formed by the 
disintegration and decomposition of rocks. 

Chemical analysis shows us that the mineral constituents 
of rocks are essentially the same as those of soils; and that 
the latter differ from the former, in a pulverized state, only 
in containing animal and vegetable matter. Hence we can 
not doubt but the scils originated from the rocks. And, in 
fect, the process of their production is continually going on 
under our eyes. Wherever the rocks are exposed to atmos- 
pheric agencies, they are seen to crumble down; and, in 
fact, most of tnem, having been long exposed, are now coy- 
ered with a deposit of their own ruins, forming a soil over 
them. This process is in part decomposition and in part 
disintegration; and as we look upon rocks thus wasting 
away, we are apt to be impressed with the idea that it is an 
instance of decay in nature’s works, which, instead of indi- 
cating benevolence, can hardly be reconciled with divine 
wisdom. But when we learn that this is the principal mode 
in which soils are produced, that without it vegetation could 
not be sustained, and that a world like ours without plants 
must also be without animals, this apparent ruin puts on 
the aspect of benevolence and wise design. 

My second argument in proof of the divine benevolence is 
derived from the disturbed, broken, and overturned condition 
of the earth’s crust. 

To the casual observer, the rocks have the appearance of 
being lifted up, shattered, and overturned. But it is only 
the geologist who knows the vast extent of this disturbance. 
He never finds crystalline, non-fossiliferous rocks, which 
have not been more or less removed from their original po- 
sition; and usually he finds them to have been thrown up 
by some powerful agency into almost every possible position. 
The older fossiliferous strata exhibit almost equal evidence 
of the operation of a powerful disturbing force, though some- 
times found in their original horizontal position. The newer 
rocks have experienced less of this agency, though but few 
of them have not been elevated or dislocated. Mountainous 
countries exhibit this action most strikingly. There it is 
shown sometimes on a magnificent scale. Entire moun- 
tains in the Alps, for instance, appear not only to have 
been lifted up from the ocean’s depths, but to have been 
actually thrown over, so as to bring the lowest and oldest 
rocks at the top of the series. The extensive range of moun- 
tains in this country, commencing in Canada, and embrac- 
ing the Green Mountains of Vermont, the Highlands of New 
York, and most of the Allegheny chain as far as Alabama, 
a distance of some twelve hundred miles, has also been lifted 
up, and some of the strata, by a lateral force, folded to- 
gether, and then thrown over, so as now to occupy an in- 
verted position. Let us now see wherein this agency ex- 
hibits benevolence. 

If these strata had remained horizontal, as they were or- 
iginally deposited, it is obvious that all the valuable ores, 
minerals, and rocks, which man could not have discovered 
by direct excavation, must have remained forever unknown 
to him. Now, man has very seldom penetrated the rocks 
below the depth of half a mile, and rarely so deep as that; 
whereas, by the elevations, dislocations, and overturnings 
that have been described, he obtains access to all deposits 
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of useful substances that lie within fifteen or twenty miles 


of the surface ; and many are thus probably brought to 
light from a greater depth. He is indebted, then, to this 
disturbing agency for nearly all the useful metals, coal, 

’ rock salt, marble, gypsum, and other useful minerals; and 
when we consider how necessary these substances are to 
civilized society, who will doubt that it was a striking act 
of benevolence which thus introduced disturbance, disloca- 
tion, and apparent ruin into the earth’s crust? 

Another decided advantage resulting from this disturbing 
agency is the formation of valleys. 

If we suppose the strata spread uniformly over the earth’s 
entire surface, then the ocean must envelop the whole 
globe. But, admitting such interruptions in the strata to 
exist as would leave cavities, where the waters might be 
gathered together into one place, and the dry land appear, still 
that dry land must form only an unbroken level. Streams of 
water could not exist on such a continent, because they de- 
pend upon inequalities of surface; and whatever water ex- 
isted must have formed only stagnant ponds, and the mo- 
rasses which would be the consequence would load the air 
with miasms fatal to life; so that we may safely pronounce 
the world uninhabitable by natures adapted to the present 
earth. But such, essentially, must have been the state of 
things, had not internal forces elevated and fractured the 
earth’s crust. For that was the origin of most of our val- 
leys—of all the larger valleys, indeed, which checker the 
surface of primary countries. Most of them have been 
modified by subsequent agencies; but their leading fea- 
tures, their outlines, have been the result of those internal 
disturbances which spread desolation over the surface. We 
are apt to look upon such an agency as an exhibition of 
retributive justice, rather than of benevolence. And yet that 
admirable system for the circulation of water, whereby the 
rain that falls upon the surface is conveyed to the ocean, 
whence itis returned by evaporation, depends upon it. It 
imparts to all organic nature, life, health, and activity; 
and had it not thus ridged up the surface, stagnation and 
death must have reigned over all the earth. In the un- 
healthiness of low, flat countries, at present, we see the ter- 
rible condition of things in a world without valleys. Can 
we doubt, then, that it was the hand of benevolence that 
drove the ploughshare of ruin through the earth’s crust, 
and ridged up its surface into a thousand fantastic forms? 

It will more deeply impress us with this benevolence to 
remember that most of the sublime and the beautiful in the 
scenery of a country depends upon this disturbing agency. 
Beautiful as vegetable nature is, how tame is a landscape 
where only a dead level is covered with it, and no swelling 
hills, or jutting rocks, or murmuring waters, relieve the 
monotonous scene! And how does the interest increase 
with the wildness and ruggedness of the surface, and reach 
its maximum only where the disturbance and dislocation 
have been most violent. 

Some may, perhaps, doubt whether it can have been one 
ef the objects of divine benevolence and wisdom, in ar- 
ranging the surface of this world, so to construct and adorn 
it as to gratify a taste for fine scenery. But I can not doubt 
it. Isee not else why nature everywhere is fitted up in a 
lavish manner with all the elements of the sublime and 
beautiful, nor why there are powers in the human soul so 
intensely gratified in contact with those elements, unless 
they were expressly adapted for one another by the Creator. 
Surely natural scenery does afford to the unsophisticated 
soul one of the richest and purest sources of enjoyment to 
be found on earth. If this be doubted by anyone, it must 
be because he has never been placed in circumstances to 
eall into exercise his natural love of the beautiful and the 
sublime in creation. Let me persuade such a one, at least 
in imagination, to break away from a slavish routine of bus- 


iness or pleasure, and in the height of balmy summer to ac- 


' company. me to .~;few spots, where his soul will swell with 


new and strong emotions, if his natural sensibilities to the 
grand and beautiful have not become thoroughly dead 
within him. 

Another argument in favor of the divine benevolence is 
Sounded on the arrangements for the distribution of water on 
the globe. 

We should expect on souneven a surface as the earth pre- 
sents, that this element, which forms the liquid nourish- 
ment of all organic life, and which in many other ways 
seems indispensable, must be very unequally distributed, 
and fail entirely in many places; and yet we find it in al- 
most every spot where man erects his habitation. And 
those places where there is a deficiency are usually ex- 
tended plains; not, as we should expect, the mountainous 
regions. The latter are usually well watered; and this is 
accomplished in-three ways. In the first place, in most 
mountainous countries, the strata are so much tilted up as 
to prevent the water from running off. In the second place, 
the pervious strata are frequently interrupted by faults some- 
times filled by impervious matter. In the third place, the 
comminuted materials that cover the rocks as soils, are of- 
ten so fine, or of such a nature, as to prevent the passage of 
water; and thus much of the water that falls upon elevated 
land remains there, while enough percolates through the 
pervious materials to water the valleys and supply the 
streams. These carry it to the lakes and the ocean, where 
it is returned by evaporation in the form of clouds, and thus 
an admirable system of circulation is kept up, whereby this 
essential element is purified, and conveyed to every part of 
the surface where maa or beast requires it. 

There is one recent discovery, which deserves notice 
here, because it depends upon the geological structure of 
the earth. When pervious and impervious strata alternate, 
and are considerably inclined, water may be brought from 
great depths by hydrostatic pressure, if the impervious 
stratum be bored through and the water-bearing deposit be 
reached. A perpetual fountain may thus be produced, and 
water be obtained in a region naturally deficient in it. An 
artesian fountain of this description, in the suburbs of 
Paris, has been brought from the enormous depth of eigh- 
teen hundred feet. 

Now, just consider that to deprive the earth of water is to 
deprive it of inhabitants, and you can not but see in the 
means by which it is so widely, nay, almost universally, dif- 
fused, and made to circulate for purification, the most decided 
marks of divine benevolence. Why is it not as striking as 
the curious means by which the blood and the sap of ani- 
mals and plants are sent to every part of the system to sup- 
ply its waste, and give it greater development? 

Another geological argument for the benevolence of the 
Deity, from the manner in which the metallic ores are dis- 
tributed through the earth’s crust. 

It can hardly be doubted, by the geologist, that nearly 
every part of the earth’s crust, and its interior too, have 
been some time or other in a melted state. New, as the 
metals and their ores are usually heavier than other rocks, 
we should expect that they would have accumulated at the 
center of the globe, and have been enveloped by the rocks 
so as to have been forever inaccessible toman. And the very 
great weight of the central parts of the earth—almost twice 
that of granite—leads naturally to the conclusion that the 
heavier metals may be accumulated there, though this is 
by no means a certain conclusion; since at the depth of 
thirty-four miles »ir would be so condensed by the pressure 
of the superincumbent mass as’ to be as heavy as water; 
water at the depth of three hundred and sixty-two miles 
would become as heavy as quicksilver; and at the center 
steel would be compressed into one-fourth, and stone into 
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one-eighth of its bulk at the surface. Still it is most prob- 
able that the materials naturally the heaviest would first 
seek the center. And yet, by means of sublimation, and 
expansion by internal heat, or the segregating power 
of galvanic action, or of some other agents, enough of 
ithe metals is protruded toward the surface, and diffused 
through the rocks in beds, or veins, so as to be accessible 
to human industry. Here, then, we find divine benevo- 
fence, apparently in opposition to gravity, providing for 
human comfort. 

T have said that these metals were accessible to human 
industry. And it does require a great deal of labor, and 
calls into exercise man’s highest ingenuity to obtain them. 
They might have been spread in immense masses over the 
surface; they might all have been reduced to a metallic 
state in the great furnace, which we have reason to suppose 
is always in blast within the earth. But then there would 
have been no requisition upon the exertion and energy of 
man. And to have these called into exercise is an object of 
greater importance to society than tosupply it with the met- 
als. God, therefore, has so distributed the ores as to stimulate 
man to explore and reduce them, while he has placed so 
many difficulties in the way as to demand much mental 
and physical effort for their removal. Man now, therefore, 
receives a double benefit. While the metals themselves 
are of immense service, the discipline of body and mind 
requisite for obtaining them is of still greater value. This 
is the combined result of infinite wisdom and benevolence. 

If I mistake not, there is such a relation between the 
amount of useful metals and the wants of society as could 
have resulted only from divine beuevolence. The metal 
most widely diffused, and the only one occurring in all the 
rock formations, from the oldest to the newest, is iron;— 
the metal by far the most important to civilized society. 


This is also by far the most abundant, and easily obtained. 
It often forms extensive beds, or even mountain masses 


upon the surface. All the other metals are confined almost 
exclusively to the older rocks. Among them, lead, copper, 
and zine are probably most needed, and accordingly they 
are next in quantity and in the facility with which they 
may be explored. Manganese, mercury, chrome, anti- 
mony, cobalt, arsenic, and bismuth are more difficult to 
obtain; but the supply is always equal to the demand. In 
the case of tin, silver, platinum, and gold, we find some in- 
teresting properties to compensate in a great measure for 
their scarcity. Gold and platinum possess a remarkable 
power of resisting those powerful agents of chemical change 
which destroy everything else. They are never oxidized 
in the earth, and with very few exceptions, the most pow- 
erful reagents leave them untouched, while platinum will 
not yield in the most powerful heat of the furnace. Gold, 
silver, and tin are capable of an astonishing extension, 
whereby they may be spread over the surface of the more 
abundant metals to protect and adorn them; and since the 
discovery of the galvanic mode of accomplishing this, so 
easily is it done, that I know not but a gold or silver sur- 
face is to become as common as metallic articles. 
[2nd of Required Reading for November.} 

[The Required Sunday Readings for November will be 
found about the middle of this number.—[Ep. THr CHAv- 
TAUQUAN.|] 


“To be an object of hatred and aversion to their contem- 
poraries has been the usual fate of all those whose merit 
has raised them above the common level. The man who 
submits to the shafts of envy for the sake of noble objects, 
pursues a judicious course for his own lasting fame. Hatred 
dies with its object, while merit soon breaks forth in full 
splendor, and his glory is handed down to posterity in 
never-dying strains.’’— Thucydides. 





GOD’S HAND IN HISTORY.* 


By Bisrop MATTHEW SIMPSON, LL. D. 


‘*No man hath seen God at any time.” He is king, im- 
mortal and eternal, but yet invisible. He filleth all space; 
and yet, like Job, we must say, ‘I go forward, but he is 
not there; and backward, but I can not perceive him; on 
the left hand where he worketh, but I can not behold him; 
and he hideth himself on the right hand, that I can not gee 
him.’”’ How, then, can we trace the hand of God in history? 
The hand is at once the instrument and the emblem of 
power. God delivered the Israelites from the Egyptians by 
his right hand—a mighty hand. The hand was on the wall 
of the palace of Belshazzar that wrote the terrible warning 
and doom. A hand brought to Ezekiel a roll, and in hig 
view of the creatures, the living creatures that carry out 
God’s great providences, he saw with it a human hand un- 
der a wing. What we mean, then, by the hand of God in 
history, is God’s power bringing to pass great historical facts; 
facts that would not have occurred from merely ordinary 
causes. 

There is a sense in which the power of God is found in 
allthings. He is the efficient source of power. All things 
occur under his active or permissive providence; and it is 
thus ‘‘in him we live and move and have our being.’’ There 
is another sense in which we can trace the workings of 
Providence and his hand—in the general movements of so- 
ciety. A train of thought is beautifully carried out by 
Bishop Butler in his analogy, where it is shown that virtue 
in its own working produces happiness, that vice produces 
sorrow and misery; showing God’s approbation of virtue 
and his detestation of vice. And the history of the world 
exhibits pictures from time to time exemplifying these 
great laws. History is simply the record of events, em- 
bracing persons and great actions. It may be defined to be 
in itself a succession of pictures, such as we see in a kaleid- 
oscope. The object of history is to record these successive 
pictures, one after another. It is the philosophy of history 
to trace out how one set of pictures influences another; how 
the movements of one period act upon the conditions of an- 
other period. The only question will be what hand turns 
the kaleidoscope; whether it is mere change or whether it 
is a guiding mind, a guiding hand, and that God’s hand. 

There is a discussion in some schools of philosophy with 
regard to final causes. They are denied by some; and yet 
that feeling of causation which is in the human constitution, 
that makes us look fora cause when wesee an effect, I think 
determines the great mass of thoughtful men. We see oc- 
currences, and we say there must have been acause. We 
see great events, and we say there must have been a reason. 
The field that opens before us is almostinfinitely wide. Itis 
only our province to pick out a few selections here and there. 

I may say first, that history itself—the existence of history 
itself to some extent illustrates God’s great designs. There 
is no history outside of this volume—the bible—which is 
definite and precise and worthy of credit, that reaches only 
but a few centuries before the coming of Christ. | What lies 
beyond that is either tinged with fable, or is found within 
the lids of this blessed volume. And the first history that 
comes to us is strange, connected with the events of to-day. 
The first history affecting the race was the call of a man to 
be the father of a family and the father of a nation; a call 
made four thousand years ago for a separate people, of whom 
should come Christ the Lord. Amid all the fluctuations and 
changes of society, that people are separate to this day ; that 


* A lecture delivered in the Amphitheater, at Chautauqua, August 
7th, 1882. 
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family forming the Jewish nation still remains on earth. 
Its temple is gone; its land is not its own; it is scattered 
over all the earth. An end has been made of other nation- 
alities; but a full end is not made of it. And in the history 
of that race, a part of which lives among us and before us, 
we trace the hand of God prominently. I shall not enter 
into discussions in regard to the fate of this people. I 
simply point to it as a great historical fact, showing the 
hand of God preserving that nation as other nations have 
not been preserved. He said he would preserve them, he 
would scatter them among all people, and they have been 
scattered; and yet they are separate. They are among us 
as bankers, and merchants, and men of commerce, men of 
science, and musicians, some of them having very high po- 
sitions. They are scattered among all the nations; yet 
everywhere they are Jews. What keeps them so? Why 
do they not commingle? Phoenecian and Greek and Baby- 
lonian are gone—excepting as remains in their own land— 
as nations. Wherever emigrants go they become lost in the 
great mass; but the Jew is never lost. How is he pre- 
served? I was passing in the street a few days ago a group 
of boys. One little fellow, a bright-eyed boy, was standing 
rather by himself. One of the boys had asked him what he 
was, and his reply was, ‘‘I am a Jew.”’ ‘“‘ How do you 
know,” called out the boys to him, ‘‘ How do you know that 
you area Jew?”’ His answer was simple and laconic: ‘‘ My 
mother told me so.’’ And so by the mother’s handing down 
the traditions the children are brought up in the Jewish 
faith; and notwithstanding oppression and exile and con- 
fiscation of property, notwithstanding they are oppressed to- 
day in Russia, driven away to these ends of the earth, still 
everywhere and under all circumstances they are Jews. It 
is the hand of God in history, reaching nearly four thousand 
years around a family, keeping them intact for some great 
purpose. To this people was given that they might be the 
«enters of light of a wonderful location, a little strip of land 
on the east of the Mediterranean sea, with Egypt on one 
end and Babylon on the other; Syria northward, and 
Greeee and the islands westward. What a center—what a 
center of light Judea might have been! How God placed 
that people for the purpose of sending his knowledge easily 
abroad through the earth, and how the civilization that 
sprang up helped this! The learning of Greece, its litera- 
ture, its sculpture, its refinement, its knowledge of govern- 
ment; and then Rome coming up west of Greece, spreading 
out her highways, making communications over the habit- 
able globe just at the time when the knowledge which God 
had intended to deposit among that people was prepared to 
be spread. There is the hand of God. 

But there is a history to these nations that dwell around 
the old Judea, and we may take a picture from that age of 
the world—as I said, we must only take selections. Turn, 
then, to these nations I have mentioned. While they were 
in their glory, prophets were raised up to tell what God de- 
‘signed to do; and we can trace the hand of God only per- 
fectly, clearly, by the light of prophecy. Babylon stood in 
her glory, a head of fine gold, as Nebuchadnezzar saw in his 
vision. The palaces, the hanging gardens, the walls, the 
wealth, the science concentrated in Babylonia, how vast! 
And yet a Jewish prophet said that Babylon should be 
destroyed. Egypt was powerful next to Babylon, and 
competed with it. Yet a Jewish prophet said it should be 
the basest of kingdoms. Tyre, on the coast, was a city of 
wonderful opulence and wealth. The prophet said its 
“wealth shall be carried away; it shall be scraped out like 
the top of a rock, and left for fishermen to dry their nets 
upon.” And Tyre isthere. Edom, yonder in the fastnesses 
of the mountains, with her Bozra, is impregnable; she has 
made her nest in the rock like an eagle. But the prophet 
said she should be brought down and left without inhabit- 





ants. Bozra stands to-day in all her loneliness. Now this 
prophecy was hundreds of years: before fulfillment came. 

We know very little of the history of those nations, as I 
intimated, prior to the time when the Jews became con- 
nected with them. And yet, why do we know so little? 
Why is there no record? If there were no other argument 
for the comparative recent being of man on the earth, his- 
tory, or, rather, the absence of the history of these nations, 
would furnish me one. Man as man has the power of 
speech. He desires to communicate. One of the strongest 
feelings God has put into the human bosom is to make some 
memorial, to leave some token. I never traveled anywhere 
among peculiar formations that I did not find some man’s 
name written. I never clambered to a mountain peak, 
but some one had been there before me and inscribed his 
name, possibly some sentence there. I found names writ- 
ten all over the looser stones on the top of Egypt’s great pyr- 
amid. The very fact of the existence of old mounds and 
monuments and pyramids, tells that man wished to ieave 
some memorial of himself. Babylon had its grandeur, and 
we find to-day in its ruins tablets written with their history ; 
but it isa history of comparatively recent record—recent 
when compared with the time. Why no history, if man, 
with all this thirst and all this tendency, and the opportu- 
nity, left no records? But we know this, that Babylon was 
exceedingly glorious. And yet when prophecy came, the 
prophecy foretold not its destruction merely. That would 
have been simple. There might be changes. A man might 
rise to-day and say that England may be destroyed. Possi- 
bly it may be; we know not. But that would not be any- 
thing distinguished. But in the case of Babylon the Jewish 
prophet foretold the people who should destroy it, the Medes 
coming from the north; the way it should be destroyed, 
its river drying up; the time it should be destroyed, sud- 
denly in the night season; and that its rulers should be 
drunken when the enemies would come upon them. Ah, 
yes! They not only say this, but Cyrus the Conqueror was 
called by name long before he was born; and the prophet 
had said, ‘‘I have called thee by name, though thou know- 
est me not.’’ Here were all these particulars; and so when 
we enter Babylon that fearful night, when we find the no- 
bles eating and drinking; when we find Belshazzar cursing 
the God of Israel, and touching with his lips the sacred ves- 
sels; when we see the handwriting on the wall; when we see 
his knees smiting together; when we see him calling for Dan- 
iel the prophet; and when we hear the noise of the tumult, 
and the Medes come rushing up from the dry river, up 
through the city, and smiting Babylon and destroying iis 
king: then we behold the prophecy fulfilled, and the hand 
of God in history, nothing undefined, nothing lacking pre- 
ciseness. 

We turn to Tyre. It is not the prediction that Tyre 
should be destroyed merely. How different from Babylon! 
That was to be heaps and ruins; the satyr, the owl, and the 
wild beast were to be there, and no man was to inhabit it. 
But of Tyre it was said: Her own feet shall carry her off. 
From the land out to that adjacent island her wealth was 
carried when Nebuchadnezzar was about to take the city; 
and then, long years afterward, that wall was constructed 
which reached to the new Tyre. Now she is left as a little 
village, with its projecting rocks, and its fishermen’s nets, 
and the old commerce is gone. Well do I remember one 
day that I spent amid the ruins of that place, and read the 
old prophecies, and saw how they seemed to stand out in 
their fulfillment before my eyes. It was the hand of God 
in history. 

We turn to Egypt, which was to be destroyed,—but not 
like Babylon,—not to be inhabited—not like Tyre, to be as 
the top of the rock scraped away; but it was to become in 
part of its fertility a wilderness, and then, strange to say, 
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it was to be a base kingdom, for a prisoner should rule it, 
and then it was to be the basest of kingdoms—a very pre- 
cise prophecy. And néw' look at the instrumentalities 
God has. He sends you winds; they lift from the arid 
desert to the west of Egypt sand; atom by atom it comes 
over and drops down on her valleys, gathers round her 
pyramids, covers over some of her catacombs, buries her 
cities. God is working with the grains of sand. Go to the 
harbors and find the coral reefs, where millions of little 
coral animals have been working to raise up reefs to close 
the harbors and ports which once had been flourishing 
marts; and then read the history of Egypt, how in its com- 
parative glory Alexander conquered it, how his successors 
reigned till Cleopatra joined her fortunes with Antony, 
and then Cesar annexed it as a province of Rome. It has had 
a succession from that day to this of foreign governors, part 
of them taken from a race of slaves. It has been the basest 
of kingdoms, a kingdom unlike any other. It is still to- 
day among the basest of kingdoms. The sultan of Turkey 
is kept in his place only by the jealousies of the powers of 
Europe. Strange combination! Because of their conflict 
he retains sovereignty of Turkey; that sultan is sovereign 
governor of Egypt who himself is constantly under the 
danger, and is at present the actual prisoner of his subordi- 
nates. Egypt has been in ruins, she has been the basest of 
kingdoms, and is yet a kingdom. It is the hand of God in 
history. 

To-day how the monuments are reading the records made 
in strange character three thousand years ago, and only now 
being fully deciphered. It was but the other day that I saw 
that a plate had been exhumed in Babylon containing a 
hymn to Cyrus, the conqueror of Babylon. And we are 
reading the records of the hieroglyphics of Egypt and 
learning something more of her history. There is a picture 
of that age, the nations surrounding Palestine; there, yet 
fulfilling the declarations of prophecy is a nation still 
standing, the people lifting their heads and saying: When 
God calls his witnesses, here are we. 

T pass over a long period ;—I shall not dwell on the com- 
ing of Christ and the lines of prophecy that converge there; 
the race, the family, the place, the dates;—at once to the 
decree at Rome far the world to be taxed, the just combin- 
ing of the enrollment with the traveling from Nazareth to 
Bethlehem, and the birth of the Savior; all fulfilling 
prophecy: nations, events crowding together just to meet 
God’s time. - 

But I will pass over and take another period, a period in 
which we personally as a people are more interested—the 
age of the discovery of America. We shall not have the 
prophecies that we may see are literally fulfilled, but we 
ean show a wonderful aggregation of agencies that, I think, 
will convince any reasoning mind that God’s hand was in 
some way in the history. And first, why was this country 
80 long left to be either uninhabited or simply the abode of 
a few roaming tribes? Who hid it? How was it con- 
eealed? Some people“had found their way here, possibly 
from the east. Some ships from Greenland had found their 
way to the northern coast at about the year 1000, and mon- 
uments have been left attesting it. But it was forgotten. 
It was wholly unknown. Why wasit kept? Think of the 
age of the world; think of the grand events that were oc- 
eurring. Men had been struggling to get the principles of 
associated and individual happiness in some way harmon- 
ized. The power of the government was the Oriental idea, 
grappling everything, ruling everything by a central 
power. The idea of the northern element was individual 
freedom—the man made himself, the government was 
nothing,—came from yon hordes in Asia, finding its way 
down over toward Spain and over toward the North Sea. 
And this conflict of peoples, this association of the indi- 





vidual and the governmental was developing the great 
laws of human society and human freedom. Colleges were 
being founded. International law was being studied. The 
rights of men were being discussed. The art of printing 
was invented. The mariner’s compass was found. Man 
was being expanded. And just when all this preparation was 
made, and a race, intelligent and strong and developed was 
in readiness; then God lifted the curtain. A Genoese navi. 
gator was asleep on the banks of his native river, and he 
dreamed that some one gave to him the keys ofgmpire of 
western world. He had had thoughts of a w&tern world 
before; but his soul was stirred, and he we ¢ from rich 
man to rich man, from prince to prince, from “ag to king, 
asking for help to send out vessels to find a we$ern wor d, 
or at least a way to Cathay, as they termed i 

No one would help him; all thought his vis’ons fanciful 
dreams. At last, despairing help elsewhere, he went to 
Isabella, the pious Queen of Spain. The argument he used 
was the religious argument. He said to her: If there be a 
western world, it is probably inhabited; and if it be inhab- 
ited, they have never heard of Christ, and they will all 
perish. Her queenly heart was touched, and she said ‘‘Col- 
umbus shall have his ships, if I sell my crown jewels to 
pay the expense ;’’ and as used to be the way three hundred 
years ago, when a woman undertook a thing sbe had her 
own way. [Applause.] The ships were given to Columbus, 
and Isabella kept her crown jewels. Columbus found 
America, and found it under the impulse of this religious 
idea.. God opened up America, and opened it up at that 
age of the world, and for a people prepared. 

Now, look at two or three facts in connection with this. 
Suppose America had been found earlier, and earlier Euro- 
pean institutions adopted from Europe, we should have had 
all those old feudal discussions and feudg questions of 
Europe, and all those difficulties that to-day agitate Eu- 
rope, that oppress Ireland, that vex England, that are 
working in Russia, and are making commotion all through 
Europe. But God kept us as a land to be free from all 
these, where humanity might have a clear area on whic 
to found principles of good government ayd carry them 
out. [Applause.] 

Then, again, think of the race that was to inhabit 
America. Now, I may talk to-day as a Protestant among 
Protestants,—I would say nothing unkindly about the re- 
ligion of anyone, whatever I may think offit as joined to 
political systems,—but when Columbus discovered Amer- 
ica, the Pope divided the lands discovered¢and to be dis- 
covered between Spain and Portugal; gave to those two 
Catholic nations the government of all undiscovered lands. 
Columbus had landed in the West Indies/ his successors 
went over to Central America and South America; but an 
English navigator, Cabot, sailed and stru& the coast of 
the United States; and notwithstandingfall the Pope’s 
edict giving it over to Spain and Portugal England took 
possession of it, and it became a Protestan¥% colony instead 
of a Roman Catholic colony—and by what «f slight chance, 
as people might say. It was the hand of cpa, to give us 
home for a free, intelligent people. Now igok at the race. 
Go yonder to Central Asia. Watch then§as they come 
down the plains. See them in Northern G@rmany. Then 
look at them by Jutland, the Anglo-Saxof; in them, and 
see how they develop. The man that led te army was the 
hero; the strong man was the king; and win they reached 
the coast they started out in those little ¢ssels—the hur- 
dles of bark; they were vikings—strong meh as they called 


themselves. Not the man noble born, nt the man ap- 
pointed by government ruled among thef,; but the man 
that fights his way, that by his oars andfhis sword con- 
quered; and here came out a development, a civilization. 
The race went over into England. By and jv when Luther 
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sounded his trumpet; when Wycliffe as the morning star 


shone; when the idea of God’s Word and man’s personal 
responsibility prevailed, these men, working their own 
way, fell in with this idea. It suited their thoughts, and 
they became the reformers. But there still lingered the 
idea of Church supremacy, and England still undertook to 
control men’s consciences. Then the Puritans, as they 
were termed, determined that they would obey no man, 
and that conscience ought to be free. Some of them went 
over to Holland, where a university had been very 
strangely founded. Others were allowed to sail for a west- 
ern home. You know the story: how in the storm they 
came over and landed on the coast to take possession of the 
Jand, to find a place where they might worship God with- 
out let or hindrance; and there came along the great idea 
of religious freedom, the great thought. And yet, I am 
sorry to say, that they were not quite ready for full tolera- 
tion. Those very Puritans were unwilling other heretics 
should be among them; and they closed their doors and 
executed penalties against the Quakers. I know not what 
would have been the consequences had this state of mat- 
ters endured; but it was found that the Episcopalians were 
strongest down South, the Quakers and Presbyterians were 
most numerous in New Jersey and Pennsylvania, the 
Dutch Reformed were strong about New York, and the 
Congregationalists in New England. How could they be 
one people and join together and give a predominance to 
any one form of religion. So they agreed that man might 
worship God as he pleased, nor should there be any relig- 
ious test for any office forever. I see in those divisions and 
religious differences the hand of God leading our fathers up 
to the high ground which we occupy to-day. [Applause.] 
It is the hand of God in history. And now this land, this 
wonderful land, which has been given to us, how it has 
been blessed! I do not know what God has designed to 
make us; it is impossible for me to prophesy, or to read 
prophecy clearly; but I know this: when men gather 
together wonderful materials, when I see huge blocks of 
granite and great timbers collected about one spot, I expect 
a wonderful structure; and when I see how God has been 
laying the foundations of America for the centuries; how 
he has been picking a race from the center of the earth and 
developing it in the conflict of great ideas, and caring for it 
in war aud in peace, and giving prosperity as he has given 
to us, I can only say that God means us to be a blessing to 
allthe earth. We shall fail of our destiny if we do not so 
become, 

There is no end to the pictures that might be presented, 
but let me come to a later time, to our own day, for I be- 
lieve God is in history to-day as much as in the past; and 
though no prophet tells me precisely and distinctly what is 
coming, I think I can see by the same aggregation of 
powers and of events, the hand of God around me. And 
yet there are some prophecies. There is one that we use 
sometimes, and think a very little of as to its magnitude: 
“The kingdoms of this world,’’ as the revelator heard the 
song in heaven, ‘‘have become the kingdoms of the Lord 
and of his Christ.”” Now, think what Christianity was. 
The Jews never aspired to universal empire. They wished 
to be an exclusive nation. They never dreamed of conquer- 
ing the world. Where did that idea come from? What 
nation ever was able to reach to universal empire? Yet 
when Christianity was no nation; when no sword was in 
her hand; when no power was at her side; when every 
power was hostile; when Christians were subject to perse- 
eution and insult everywhere, the proclamation was 
made: ‘The kingdoms of this world have become the king- 
doms of the Lord and of his Christ.”” Christianity was to 
be the one superior religion of the world. Now, what do 
wesee? Three hundred years passed almost before a sin- 





gle nation became Christian. Men had slept from genera- 
tion to generation, and they saw no sign of his coming. How 
suddenly the Christian empire of Rome burst on the world, 
contingent on the fate of a battle, a sign said to have been seen 
in the heavens of the cross by this conqueror; but at any rate, 
by some means Constantine resolved to be a Christian 
emperor, and his empire to be a Christian empire, and the 
Roman senate voted Christianity to be the religion of the 
empire. Now, from that day to this look at the progress of 
Christianity, how nationally it has spread over the earth. 
All of Europe is Christian, except that little corner of Tur- 
key I spoke of. Asia! See how Russia is spreading. See 
how she has gone clear from the west border of the Pacific 
Ocean, coming down on China, taking part of what was 
once the boundaries of that empire, reaching down toward 
India to meet England. Coming up from that line see 
England with her two hundred and fifty millions of India 
population under her control. How she is enlarging! Look 
at Australia, an empire in itself; all working under nomin- 
ally Christian government. To-day four-fifths of the land 
of this earth, or something more, is under nominally Chris- 
tian government. And the parts that are not nominally 
Christian, how weak are they? Of how little moment in 
the force of the world are they? It is a very slight stretch 
of the imagination to say the time is at hand, the fig tree is 
putting forth its leaves; we can see the dawning of the 
morning when the whole earth will be under Christian civ- 
ilization. [Applause. ] 

And yet sometimes a shadow comes over me. I see how 
Christianity nationally is conquering the world, and there 
was no more beautiful example of it than when we touched 
the California coast, and came into contact thus by our 
west with China, and China sent over her young men to 
this country to learn in our schools; and when the first 
treaty of civilization was made the. Chinese asked the pro- 
tection of young America, if she should get into difficulty 
with the powers of Europe. There was the singular picture 
of old China, with a civilization of, as she claims, five 
thousand years, bowing down to young America, with only 
a hundred years upon her head, and asking protection. It 
was Christianity by the side of heathenism. And yet, 
when I was a boy, I read Volney, and some sayings of Vol- 
taire, and others, telling me about the wonderful philoso- 
phy of China, and the morality of Confucius, and the excel- 
lencies of his dogmas; and how Chinese philosophy was even 
not only equal to, but in many respects superior to Chris- 
tianity; that a great people had been developed without 
Christianity at all. I knew not how much there might be 
of it, when I was younger, but I have lived to see the day 
when the very lowest emigrants that come to our shores, 
and can neither read nor write, hold up their hands with 
horror and indignation at this Chinese civilization coming 
to our shores, and they ery out till they make the air re- 
sound: “The Chinese must go!’’? What a strange figure! 
Oh, I am sorry for my country, that they have listened to 
such acry! [Applause.] I am sorry for my country, that 
only a few years ago sent a fleet to open the ports of Japan, 
whether or not, and that helped to open China; now to 
attempt to close her ports. I would close them against 
certain characters; [applause] I would close them against 
certain impurities; but I would never close them against 
any race which God hath made under this sun of ours. 
[Applause.] I say that isashame. Ido not know how it 
will work. I will venture to say this to-day, however,—and 
don’t accuse me of preaching politics,—I will venture to say, 
that the party that allows such an action to be matured,. 
and that closes the ports, no matter what may be its standing, 
will in due time give way to some other party. [Applause. 
God will reign, and his hand will vindicate the principles of 
his government to-day as well as in ancient times. 
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We have been in trouble, as we all know, and you all 
know. Where is the house thatdid net.send out some one 
in the great conflict through which we have passed? Now 
in that conflict, to me there were indications as much of a 
Divine Providence as in any past age of the world of which 
I have read. Let me only select now two samples—these 
are all I have time for. You know the story of the 
“*Merrimac”’ and the ‘‘ Monitor;” how a ship of ours 
was taken and iron-plated, and called the ‘‘ Merrimac;” 
how a ship of war in the harbor, the “Constitution,” came 
into conflict, and how the wooden ship was sunk so soon 
and went down with two hundred men on board, with its 
flags flying and the men at the guns. She could not stand 
the iron-plated ‘‘Merrimac.’”’ And then do you remem- 
ber, those of you who were old enough at the time, do you re- 
member how a thrill of fear went over the land, and how it 
‘was said, ‘‘ New York will be bombarded, Philadelphia will 
be taken, and Baltimore will be destroyed.’’ And a thrill 
of horror was felt at this ehange in what seemed to be the 
style of naval warfare. How was it to be met? What 
would prevent these calamities? Many years before a boy 
in Sweden conceived the idea of vessels of war a little dif- 
ferent from those in use. He was an engineer, and went 
over to England to compete with Stephenson in regard to a 
locomotive for the railroad, but was disappointed in not re- 
ceiving the prize and not having his locomotive adopted. 
Discouraged, he came to America and settled in New York. 
He tried to male a new war vessel called the ‘‘ Monitor,” 
but had not money gnough, and it was not finished. War 
broke out; rich men advanced money; this ship was fin- 
ished; sailed out of New York harbor and got into the har- 
bor by Portsmouth and up to where this ‘‘ Merrimac’’ was, 
just the day after the fight. How didit come? By what hand 
—that long design in Sweden, and then in England, and then 
the work of the many weary years in this country—and all 
culminating just at the time, just at the moment. And one 
gun from that ‘‘ Monitor’’ settled the whole question of the 
conflict. [Applause.] It has made a revolution in this 
world. The influence of it is felt to-day in the harbor of 
Alexandria, and all over the world. Tell me it was chance! 
I read the hand of God in history. And we are anation to- 
diay possibly because of that single event. I am not at all 
sure that we should have been a united nation had it not 
been for that matter. Oh, on what little turns these matters 
in history depend! Think how little it was that turned the 
fate of Joseph and his brethren—a prisoner in a dungeon one 
night, befere the next with Pharaoh on the throne. Think 
how a little nervousness in Ahasuerus saved Mordecai and 
the whole people; and how this inventive genius of Er- 
icsson, and this thought of building the ‘‘ Monitor,”’ just at 
the moment, just at the time, saved our American cities, 
and, I fancy, the Union itself, to bea blessing to all the earth. 
{ Applause. | 

Another matter: Those of you familiar with those scenes 
remember how just before the war broke out, there had been 
an effort made to lay a cable under the Atlantic. It was 
thought in 1858 the cable had been laid. The attempt was 
made to catch the sound across from England, and it was 
thought a sound had come, or rather that a motion of the 
telegraphic machine was seen; but it was doubted. At any 
rate, the cable broke, and men said, ‘‘ It is utterly impossi- 
ble to make connection between Europe and America by tele- 
graphic cable.’’ I remember very well men writing to show 
the utter impossibility of it, and they demonstrated it most 
clearly from scientific principles,—just as an engineer, afew 
years ago, showed that it was impossible to make a bridge 
across from Cincinnati to Covington with so long a span 
#8 was projected. But that bridge was made, and so was the 
telegraphic cable laid. The war came on, and there was no 
telegraph. I ventured to say at that time in several of our 





cities, that I believed God’s hand was in that delay of the 
work of laying the Atlantic cable; that if America had been 
brought up to the side of Europe, and they could haye 
known every hour of our difficulties and weaknesses, and 
could have sent back, according to their heart’s desire, mes. 
sages of sympathy, and could have sent out vessels, and, if 
necessary, men, knowing just how matters were, I fear the 
face of our conflict would have beenchanged. But they had 
to wait two weeks to get news from this side, and two weeks 
more to send sympathy back to us; and a month made 
wonderful changes. So they kept hesitating, not daring to 
interfere, until finally such changes came they could not. 
And I think we were saved by not having the Atlantic 
cable, as I said in those speeches at that time. I ventured 
to say it because Isaw a Divine Providence in it, and my 
faith was strong that just as soon as our conflict ended, and 
our Union was saved, as soon as freedom was placed on an 
unquestionable basis through all this country, then I be. 
lieved God would also allow our cable to be joined, and 
America would move up to the side of Europe; and our 
republican ideas would permeate France, and go all through 
Europe, and the ideas of free government would become the 
ideas of the world. [Applause.] What I said because I 
trusted general truths, we live to see fulfilled. Slavery 
ceased; freedom reigned; the war closed; and then the 
cable was spliced. Cables have been laid; messages have 
been sent; France has become a republic; in Ireland the 
Church has been disestablished; to-day they are discussing 
the question of a free Church in a free State in most of the 
countries of Europe; and everything looks like freedom, 
prosperity, and Christianity spreading over this earth of 
ours. [Applause.] Is there a hand of God in history? He 
is writing it with the force of lightning on the history of 
our country. 

And now, what shall be I can not tell. I only know this, 
that not in our country merely, but just across the ocean in 
other countries the same great events are being worked out, 
the same principles developed. How strange that France, 
in 1870, determined to put an end to German power, the 
Protestant power of Europe, and to make Europe again 
chiefly Catholic, marshalled her armies for that purpose. 
The war was commenced through the influence of Eugenie, 
the wife of Napoleon. That war had not long progressed un- 
til the Papal forces leaving Italy, Victor Immanuel moved 
up to Rome, which surrendered to him without a struggle. 
Rome was opened to Christian effort; the Bible was sold in 
front of the Vatican; Christian missionaries, against whom 
the gates of the city had been closed for centuries, were 
allowed to enter. Is not that the right hand of God in his- 
tory? 

I will mention a coincidence—I do not say it is a fulfill- 
ment of prophecy, but it is a singular coincidence. Have you 
ever thought that 1870, the year that saw Protestantism enter 
Rome freely, was just three centuries and a half from 1520, 
when the excommunication fell on Luther? And have you 
thought of its being in connection with the same great peo- 
ple, the Germanic race? And then do you remember 
prophecy saying that for three days and a half the dead 
bodies should lie in the same great city; and then that Rome 
was closed for three centuries and a half, when it was 
opened to Protestant influence? I don't know that itis 4 
fulfillment of prophecy, but to meit isa wonderful coinci- 
dence, and one of those things that may be related to what 
God has said in his Word. 

All these things show that God is moving the world, and 
the conviction of wise men has been that the fall of the Pa- 
pal power and of the Mohammedan power would be sepa- 
rated by but a few years. It has been the thought of the 
Church for the last several centuries. I do not know how 
it may be; but I see the war cloud there; you have heard 
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the thundering at Alexandria; you have heard the war-cry 
of the faithful, the Mohammedan war-cry; you see how the 
eonference of European powers is stirred, how courts are 
beginning to grapple. I know not what shall be; I will not 
venture to prophesy or predict; but I shall not be surprised 
if, before all this matter is settled, the Mohammedan power 
ghall retire from Europe, and Christian nations alone shall 
govern all that was embraced in the ancient world. [Ap- 
plause. } That may be or may not be, but as I grow older, 
as the years unfold, as I read history and take in the sweep 
of nations, I seem to see more clearly and firmly God’s hand 
in the history of the world. I believe the Bible, every word 
ofit. (Applause. ] I find in it no myths nor doubts; it is 
God’s word, and I take it as he gives it tome. And it is 
that Bible, just as it is, with all its golden thoughts, that is 
moving this world of ours. [Applause.] That Bible is 
spreading; God’s word is becoming fulfilled among us; his 
promises stand firmly as the heavens; his threatenimgs are 
terrible as the volcanoes of earth. God speaks, and it shall 
stand; and the heavens shall fall before one word of his 
shall fail. 

So I ask you young people, in reading your history, think 
of God; think not merely of battles, of heroes, of events, of 
changes; think of God walking in the earth. His steps are 
on the mountain tops; in his providence he is commanding 
the islands of the earth; he is reducing power after power 
to submission to his sway. May the day soon come when 
both on earth and in heaven the song shall universally be 
heard, ‘‘The kingdoms of this world are become the king- 
doms of our Lord and of his Christ.’”’ [{Applause.] 


STRIVING. 


By HENRY BURTON. 

‘There is no rest without the toil, 
The patient, strong endeavor; 
’Tis he who wins divides the spoil, 

The coward takes it never. 





’Tis he who climbs the rugged height, 
Who finds the clouds below him; 
And he who reads the stars by night 

Spells out the deep ELOHIM. 


’Tis not the idle, humming drones 
That store the hive with honey; 

Men must be kings who sit on thrones, 
And manhood ’s more than money. 


We can not all the prizes take, 
We can not all be thriving; 

We can our evil self forsake, 
We always can be striving. 


To dare is better than to doubt, 
For doubt is always grieving; 

’Tis faith that finds the riddles out, 
The prize, is for believing. 


To do is better than to dream— 
Life has enough of sleepers; 

To be is better than to seem— 
The sowers are the reapers. 


And when the Master calls us in, 
Our deeds, and not our feeling, 

‘Will tell the heaven that each shall win, 
The endless glory sealing. 





RAINDROPS, HAILSTONES, AND 
“ SNOWFLAKES. 


By Pror. OSBORNE REYNOLDS. 

Commonplace and important as are the small objects 
which descend from the clouds, it is only within the last 
few years that the manner of their formation has been 
made the subject of careful and accurate investigation; im- 
perfect explanations, which were little more than guesses, 
having been very generally accepted as sufficient. 

The purpose of this article is to place before the readers a 
definite and rational history of the origin and growth of 
these objects, a scientific history founded upon observations 
and physical laws and further tested by experiment. 

The origin of the author’s special interest in the subject 
was an accidental observation made six years ago as to the 
very definite and peculiar form of ordinary hailstones. 
This form, which appears very generally to have escaped 
observation, afforded the clue which led to what appears to 
be the true solution of the problem, and hence occupies a 
prominent position in this article. The order here fol- 
lowed, however, is not that in which the investigation was 
conducted, but the natural order of the growth of the ob- 
jects to which it relates. 

For the sake of clearness it is necessary to enter shortly 
upon the consideration of air and clouds. It requires no 
effort of the imagination to apprehend that cloud or fog is 
constituted of small distinct particles of water distributed 
in the air, but when we come to inquire into the size, 
shape, and number of these particles, and as to the manner 
of their suspension, there are certain difficulties before us. 

We start with clear air, such as that near the earth’s sur- 
face on a clear day. In this, strictly speaking, there is no 
water present, 7. e. in the form of water, but there is steam, 
clear steam, a gas as clear as air. The apprehension of 
this universal presence of steam in the lower strata of the 
atmosphere is the very foundation of a knowledge of me- 
teorology. The atmosphere at the earth’s surface consists 
of nitrogen, oxygen, and steam; these gases are all mixed, 
and the mixture is perfectly clear. 

Another important point is that the amount of clear steam 
present depends almost entirely on the temperature. At 
the temperature of 60° there are about six grains of steam 
in each cubic foot of air, or one grain to the gallon. Taking 
a fair-sized room twenty-five feet long and seventeen 
broad, containing six thousand cubic feet, it would take 
about half a gallon or five pounds of water to make the 
steam in this room at 60°. If the temperature were only 
40°, the steam would only be half a grain to the gallon of 
air, just half what it is at 60°. If, then, the air in the room 
were cooled from 60° to 40°, two pounds and a half of steam 
would cease to exist, i. e. it would cease to be pure steam 
gas and become water. Where would this water be? The 
steam was distributed all through the room, and if the air 
were suddenly and equally cooled the water must be very 
nearly in the same position as the steam. It has not 
time to move far, but it does move a little. The clear 
steam consists of separate molecules distributed amongst 
the molecules of air, and the change from steam to 
water implies an aggregation of these steam molecules. 
The molecules collect to centers in their immediate neigh- 
borhood, forming numberless minute masses of water dis- 
tributed throughout the entire air. The manceuvre is some- 
what analogous to that of infantry if suddenly attacked by 
cavalry when in skirmishing order. There is no time to 
collect so as to form a single square, so they group them- 
selves in small knots as best they can. The difficulty in 
such a case with the soldiers is their indecision in initiating 
groups, each individual seeking to join an existing group; 
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the existence of trees or other objects marking centers is 
thus a very great assistance. In the case of the molecules 
of steam there seems to be an analogous hesitation, which 
in the absence of any determining objects prevents the 
groups forming on the first lowering of the temperature. 
The presence of particles of dust or smoke, however, entirely 
prevents this, as has recently been shown, and greatly en- 
hances the rapidity with which the groups are formed. 
Such particles also influence the character of the groups as 
they ultimately arrange themselves, for where they exist 
each particle becomes the nucleus of a mass of water; the 
number of such masses therefore depends on the number 
of smoke particles; whereas in the absence of these parti- 
cles, though the groups hesitate to form, when they do 
form they appear at more regular and greater intervals; 
the size of the groups being larger and more regular, so 
that they present the appearance of cloud or white fog in- 
stead of yellow mist. It is important to notice that there is 
a cause which determines the distance from which the 
steam molecules can collect to form the particles of water. 
This is the distance between the molecules as they exist in 
steam. The steam molecules are in a high state of agita- 
tion, moving to and fro, and they collect from as far as the 
motion carries them. When once collected into masses of 
water this internal motion ceases, as does all further aggre- 
gation, except when some stray molecule joins the group. 

The groups are extremely small, and they are not all of 
the same size; the largest group or particles may be visible 
under a microscope, but by no means can the smaller parti- 
eles be rendered visible. Such, then, is the history of the 
water particles in a fog or cloud. They are numerous small 
masses of water ranging in size up to microscopic objects, 
and they are caused by the cooling of a mass of air. The 
production of cloud is thus seen to involve the cooling of a 
mass of air. This may take place in several ways, but 
principally in two—the mixing of warm with colder air. 
This generally occurs at night and in the autumn. The 
ground is colder thau tii air above, and the warmer air 
from above mixing with the air cooled by contact with the 
ground produces fog near the ground. The other means is 
by expansion. When air expands it is cooled according to 
definite laws, and this expansion is the principal origin of 
elouds. A mass of warm air rises like a column of smoke. 
As if rises the pressure of the surrounding air becomes less 
and less, so that it expands, and when it reaches a suffi- 
eient height it is so much cooled that it can no longer main- 
tain its steam as steam, which therefore forms a cloud. 

This formation of cloud is very definitely seen on a clear 
summer evening over a large town. When the wind is in 
the west, from a position north of. the town the smoky air 
from the town may be seen drifting away to the east, with 
its irregular outline, rising and falling in mountain-like un- 
dulations. And it frequently happens that the highest 
points of this outline are capped with dense clouds, which, 
illuminated by the light of the setting sun, are much more 
eonspicuous than the smoky air beneath them, but to the 
eutline of which they strictly conform. 

The bottoms of the clouds are all struck off at the same 
level as if by a line, showing that the change from steam to 
water takes place at a definite elevation. 

These clouds generally resemble the detached wooly 
elouds so common toward mid-day in summer, and the cer- 
tain inference is that, were the outline rendered visible by 
smoke, we should see that these summer clouds are but the 
higher prominences of the lower stratum rolled up by the 
motion of the air above. 

The action, too, is the same in the case of summer storm 
elouds, particularly thunder clouds. A mass of the lower 
air ascends in a column, and as it passes a certain elevation 
it is converted into cloud, which increases in density as it 





rises. In this way the huge masses so often seen in summer 
are formed. These clouds often acquire a thickness to be 
measured in miles. In winter the clouds are not in genera] 
so thick, being the result of a general disturbance which coy. 
ers the whole heavens, instead of taking the form of a eol- 
umn at one place. But under all circumstances we are apt 
to take a very poor view of the thickness and size of clouds, 
owing to the great distances at which we see them. 

Returning now to the particles which constitute a cloud, 
it has been said that in size these range from invisible small- 
ness up to the size which may be seen through a microscope, 
or may be distinguished with the naked eye in a sufficiently 
strong sunlight. Now the next point to which attention 
should be directed is, why these particles do not settle down. 
We know that water will not float in air, any more than 
lead will float in water. The question why these particles 
of water in the air do not descend is, as will presently ap- 
pear, absurd; but it is a question which has exercised many 
minds, and which has led to the invention of at least one 
hypothesis, which has been very generally accepted. Al- 
most all writers on this subject appear to have adopted the 
assumption that because the only known objects which float 
in the air are balloonsand bubbles, therefore cloud particles 
must be hollow vehicles or bubbles full of light gas, like 
balloons. When looked at from a scientific point of view, 
this idea is preposterously absurd, as is also the assumption 
on which it is based, that cloud particles are floating. Care- 
ful observation at once shows that they are all descending, 
although they descend very slowly. The dew on the grass 
in the morning shows this, for all that water has descended 
in the form of cloud particles during the night. 

The cloud particles do not float, but are all descending 
through the air; and what we have to explain is not their 
suspension, but the slowness with which they descend. 

The application of Known causes is quite sufficient for 
this. Experience at once tells us that while large solid 
bodies descend rapidly with but little resistance from the 
air, small and feathery bodies descend slowly. The mind 
naturally attaches resistance to the feathery form, but the 
feathery form is but the result of a number of very small 
bodies linked together. The true reason for the slowness of 
descent is smallness of size, and this reason is now well un- 
derstood. The weight of these particles of water is propor- 
tional to the cube of their diameters, or thickness. Thus if 
we double the thickness, we increase the weight eight-fold; 
whereas the surface exposed to the resistance of the air is 
proportional to the square of the diameter, or ,would be in- 
creased four-fold. A small drop falling through the air in- 
creases its speed until the resistance encountered just bal- 
ances its weight. A drop of half the thickness falling at the 
same speed would encounter one-fourth the resistance; but 
its weight would be only one-eighth, so that at that speed its 
resistance would be double its weight. It would therefore di- 
minish its speed until its resistance equalled its weight; 
and if the drops were very small, this would be the case 
when the velocity of the smaller drop was one-half that of 
double its diameter. Although some explanation of this 
sort had long been surmised, it only became complete when 
it was shown by Prof. Stokes, that at very small velocities 
the resistance which small bodies encounter when moving 
through the air is not, as has been supposed, proportional 
to the square of their velocity, but is simply proportioned 
to the velocity. Thus, as small drops of water fall through 
the air, their velocities will be proportional to their diame- 
ters; and when the drops are very smali their velocities are 
also very small. ' 

Having now explained, not the suspension of the cloud 
particles, but their extreme slowness of descent, it remains 
to explain how these minute particles can aggregate to- 
gether to form the very considerable raindrops, for as com- 
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ee 
pared with the size of cloud particles rain-drops are consid- 


anal however, be pointed out that the size of rain-drops 
js apt to be overestimated. The drops that drip from a flat 
poard, such as an eaves-board on a house, are about an 
eighth of an inch in diameter; such a drop falling on a sheet 
of smoked paper will clear a space about an inch across, 
whereas, after many trials, the largest rain drops did not 
clear a space of more than half this extent. 

But taking a rain-drop of one-sixteenth of an inch in 
diameter, and such drops fall during heavy rain, it would 
take all the particles in at least a gallon of the densest fog 
we can conceive to exist to constitute such a drop. How, 
then, have the particles initially dispersed through the 
space of a gallon come together to form the drop? for that 
they have come together is beyond question. 

Sometimes one hears it said that the cloud particles are 
continually jostling one another; but whence comes the 
motion that is to carry them across the spaces which ini- 
tially separate them? We have seen how the air resists 
their motion even against the force of gravity; what lateral 
forces, then, can we conceive which would bring them to- 
gether? The answer must be, none at all; the particles do 
not aggregate laterally. How, then, do they aggregate? 
The answer to this will be found in the consideration of 
their vertical motion. 

The cloud particles are all descending with velocity pro- 
portional to their size; if, then, they were all of the same 
size they would all move with the same velocity, and would 
descend like a regiment of soldiers, without collision. But 
why suppose them all of the same size? As far as examin- 
ation can show, they are of all sizes up to the largest. In 
this difference of size lies the key to the whole mystery. 
The larger particles descend faster than the smaller, and 
consequently overtake those immediately beneath them; 
and assuming for the present that when a larger particle 
overtakes the smaller one beneath it they unite and form a 
still larger particle, then it follows that, so augmented, the 
particle will descend with an increased velocity, and, more 
quickly overtaking the particles beneath it, will add to its 
size at an increasing rate. 

It does not appear to be possible to render the more rapid 
descent of the larger particles of fog visible; but a reverse 
phenomenon may be observed in any glass of effervescing 
liquid. Thus in a glass of fresh soda water the larger bub- 
bles will be seen to overtake those which are smaller. In 
this case, hoWever, the bubbles do not generally combine, 
and it appears probable that the combining or non-combin- 
ing of the cloud particles when they encounter plays a very 
important part in meteorological phenomena. Clouds very 
often exist without giving rise to rain. This fact must have 
some cause, and a condition of the particles in which they 
would not combine on encounter would constitute such a 
cause. That such a condition does sometimes exist there is 
evidence to show. It is a matter of common observation 
that while some fogs deposit moisture on all exposed objects, 
in other fogs quite as dense the trees and other objects will 
be perfectly dry; and we also know that under certain con- 
ditions small spheres may float on the surface of water with- 
out combining, while under other conditions this appears to 
be impossible. 

There is another cause why at times there may be clouds 
overhead, while no rain reaches the earth. The clouds are 
taining, but the rain is dried up before it reaches the earth. 
The evidence of our eyes tells us that this is sometimes the 
case. 

Admitting that the more rapid descent of the larger par- 
ticles in a cloud does cause aggregation, it is still a question 
how far such aggregation may be sufficient to accouut for 
the size of the drops. We may arrive at some idea of this. 





About the densest cloud we can conceive is one which 
would result froin the cooling of air down from 65° to 32°, 
Such densities may be attained in summer. Imagining a 
particle to commence its descent in such a cloud, and 
assuming it to sweep up all the moisture before it, it is a 
simple mathematical question at what rate it would grow 
as it fell. We find that the diameter of the drop would 
grow in proportion to the distance fallen through. Thus, 
after falling through one thousand feet of such a cloud, a 
drop would have a diameter of a sixteenth of an inch; after 
two thousand feet the eighth, and soon. Now, although dif- 
ficult to realize, it is well known that clouds are often several 
miles in thickness, particularly the heavy summer clouds 
which give rise to the larger drops. So that it would ap- 
pear there is no difficulty in explaining the size of drops; 
the difficulty is to explain why they saould not be some- 
times larger than they are. 

This raises the very important question as to what holds 
the drops together? What causes the particles in the first 
instance to take the form of spheres? These questions 
have attracted much attention, and are now completely an- 
swered. They are phenomena of what is called capillarity. 
And from these and other phenomena it has been found 
that the force of cohesion in liquids has the effect of hold- 
ing the liquid in a bag; the surface of the liquid being like 
a tight membrane, which requires a certain force to stretch 
it, and always the same force for the same liquid. 

In the drops which form on trees during a fog, it will be 
seen that when the drop reaches a certain size it will break 
away from its attachments and fall. This is not because 
the forces holding it are smaller, but because the strength 
of the skin of the drop, which is sufficient to sustain its 
weight when small, becomes insufficient as the size in- 
creases. So when a drop is moving through the air the 
strength of the skin is sufficient to keep a small drop to- 
gether, but not where the drop has more than a certain 
size; such a drop, owing to the force it encounters from the 
resistance of the air as it descends, breaks up into smaller 
pieces, as would a large ship if made of the same thickness 
as the small boats. 

We are thus able to explain how it is that the drops are 
not larger than they are, however great may be the thick- 
ness of the cloud. And this completes the explanation of 
the manner in which raindrops are formed. 

It is not, however, only on the simple explanation that 
they afford that the foregoing conclusions are based; there 
is not wanting direct proof of their truth. 

It has already been mentioned that it was the peculiar 
shape of hailstones which gave the clue to the solution of 
the problem. Now, it will at once be seen that hailstones 
possess an advantage over raindrops, inasmuch as they re- 
tain evidence of the manner in which they have been con- 
structed; such evidence lies in their shape and texture— 
neither of which appears to have received much notice un- 
til about six years ago, when the author was surprised to 
find that the ordinary hailstones had a very regular shape, 
and this not a more or less imperfect sphere, but a definite 
cone with a rounded base. 

The conical surface of the stone is covered with striz ra- 
diating from the vertex. This form, when seen the in- 
stant a fair-sized stone is caught on some soft substance, is 
very striking, but at the distance of the eye from the 
ground the form may well pass for that of a sphere, es- 
pecially when the vertex is gone, and this is the part first 
tomelt. This may explain why this form has attracted so 
little notice. It was in the effurt to perceive a reason for 
this shape that the idea of the aggregation of the cloud par- 
ticles being due to the more rapid descent of the larger par- 
ticles first occurred. The shape and texture of the stone 
suggested with the force of certainty that a particle of ice, 
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which ultimately formed the vertex of the cone, started to 
descend from some point within a cloud, which: cloud con- 
sisted of ice particles, that the falling particle in its de- 
scent swept up the particles in front of it, which, sticking 
to its lower face, added to its size and gave it the conical 
form. 

In large hailstones the texture is much more solid than 
in the smaller ones, while careful examination shows that 
the same stone is much firmer toward the base than at the 
top of the cone, at which the texture is quite loose, so that 
the point is often broken off in the fall, or blown off in the 
descent. This increase of firmness toward the lower face is 
exactly what must result from the increased velocity as the 
stone increases in size; for as its speed increases the force of 
the collisions, as it overtakes the frozen cloud particles, 
must increase, and hence that portion of the stone which is 
last formed will be the firmest. 

The question as to the union of the cloud particles when 
they encounter rises into great consequence in the case of 
hailstones. Under what circumstances will particles of ice 
unite when they encounter? Experience derived from the 
snowball is sufficient to answer this question. We know 
that squeezing the snow in the hand will cause it to stick 
together when at a temperature of 32°, but not when it is 
lower. The reason for this is well understood, but the fact 
is sufficient here. It is only at the temperature of 32° that 
the cloud particles can unite on encounter, so that hail is 
impossible when the temperature of a cloud is below this 
point; and this is in strict accordance with the circum- 
stances under which hail is formed, for it never falls 
during a hard frost. 

In order further to test the truth of these conclusions, 
efforts were made to produce hailstones artificially. It be- 
ing impossible to experiment on a frozen cloud of sufficient 
thickness to produce a stone of sensible size, a current of 
frozen fog was forced through a nozzle so that it emerged 
into open air in a vertical stream. The fog was produced 
by an instrument similar tothe spray distributor, in whicha 
small jet of water and another of ether were introduced ina 
jet of air, whick caught up and divided the water and ether 
into fine spray; the ether, by its evaporation, cooled the 
whole fog thus formed, until the water particles were con- 
verted into ice. This blast of cold fog was directed upward 
in a vertical direction, and then a small splinter of wood, 
like the end of a match, was held end downwards in the 
fog. It was then found that when the quantities of water 
and ether and the strength of the blast were nicely adjusted, 
the particles of ice would adhere to the end of the wood 
and accumulate into a mass, which, not only in the general 
shape, but in all minute particulars, resembled the actual 
hailstones. Thus they had the conical form, the rounded 
base, the striated sides. 

Hailstones do not usually attain a size of more than a 
pea or a small nut, but scarcely a year passes but storms 
oceur in which stones as big as a walnut are observed. The 
occurrence of stones of this size is a proof that but for the 
want of cohesive strength rain-drops would sometimes also 
attain a large size. 

The difference in the causes which result in hail and 
snowflakes is also a matter of great interest. The differ- 
ence between these objects is not only in shape and so- 
lidity. The hailstone is an aggregation of small granules 
without crystalline form, while snow is constituted of beau- 
tiful lace-like crystals. 

This difference, which is invariable, at once explains the 
difference in the shape and texture of the hailstone and 
snowflake. The snow cloud consisting of individual snow 
crystals, and the shape of these being such as to offer the 
greatest possible resistance to their motion through the air, 
the descent of these crystals is therefore very slow, and if 





on encounter they entangle, the subsequent rate of descent 
is but little accelerated ; and even when many crystals haye 
combined to form a single flake their open order is the cause 
of so much resistance that the descent is very slow. The 
force of encounter between such flakes is quite a different 
thing from the encounter between two bodies like the soliq 
particles of ice which constitute the hailstone. There is al) 
the difference between encountering a wicker-basket and a 
cannon-ball. Nevertheless, although the result is some. 
what different, the same process of aggregation goes on, 
and owing to the comparative slowness of the motion the 
action mzy be observed, for in watching a snow-storm the 
larger flakes may often be seen to overtake and combine 
with those which are smaller. 

A cause may also be assigned for the difference between 
the solid ice granules which constitute the hailstone and the 
open lace-like snow crystal. When a cloud of water par- 
ticles already formed is cooled by subsequent elevation toa 
temperature below 32°, the fog becomes frozen but the par- 
ticles retain their spherical shape, and the downfall from 
such a cloud is hail. But when clear air, at a temperature 
below 32°, is further cooled, the steam condenses at once 
into ice, and, as is well known, it is by this mode of conden- 
sation that crystals are formed. Both these actions may be 
seen on a window during a sharp frost. As the window 
cools its lower portion becomes covered with dew, deposited 
first in the form of water; as the cooling proceeds this dew 
becomes frozen into an opaque coating of ice, but without 
showing any crystalline forms, and thus corresponds to the 
hail granules. But the dew deposited, particularly on the 
upper portion of the window, after freezing has commenced, 
takes the beautiful crystalline shapes so well known, and 
which corresponds in all particulars to the erystal in the 
snowflake. 

This cause for the difference which results in snow and 
hail fits perfectly to the conditions under which snow and 
hail are observed to occur. Snow oceurs during frosty 
weather when the general temperature of the air is below 
32°. But hail hardly ever falls when the temperature of the 
lower air is low, and generally when it is high. It is the 
suddenly formed dense cloud of higher temperature which 
sends down hail. When a body of heavily saturated air, at 
a temperature of 60° or 70°, ascends, as it rises it forms into 
a cloud, three-fourths of its steam being condensed before its 
temperature falls to 32°. If then no further elevation of the 
cloud takes place the downfall will be rain; but if the tem- 
perature is further lowered, the water particles are frozen 
into ice particles of the same shape, and it is these frozen 
spheres which aggregate to constitute hailstones.—(Good 
Words. 
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By HENRY HOGAN. 
O grave, so sad and desolate! 
O grave, by the forest deep! 
Where the tall pines grow, 
And the wind sobs low, 
Where no mourners ever weep: 


O grave, so sad and desolate! 

O grave, by the restless sea! 
Where the breakers roar 
On the rock-bound shore, 

And dash their spray on thee; 


O graves, so sad and desolate! 

O graves, by the wild and the sea! 
O loved ones who sleep 
By the forest and deep, 

My soul’s entombed with thee! 
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THE HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY 
OF EDUCATION. 


By Pror. W.T. HARRIS. 
II.—CHINA. 

Our interest in the system of education in China is due 
to the fact that we have before us in that system, a direct 
application of the principle of family education exclusively 
—for China makes the institution of the family supreme, 
and models all other institutions on it, and its likeness. 
All other nations have the family and cherish it as an in- 
stitution, but not as THE institution. The family is the 
first institution: all others are based on it. When it ex- 
ists alone it is a sort of rudimentary compend of all insti- 
tutions—it is civil society, State and Church, all in one. 
The patriarch is the head of the family and also the director 
of industries, ruler of the State, and high priest at the same 
time. We are apt to think that what is good and essential, 
is or would be good if made all in all—that we can not have 
too much of it. But this is seldom true; generally there is 
alimit to the usefulness of a human institution, and if this 
is passed, that institution becomes injurious to the spiritual 
interests of humanity. Even the family, foundation as it 
is of all human institutions, if made supreme, will stand in 
the way of the higher institutions of civil society, of the 
State and the Church, and dwarf man’s development and 
prevent his growth into the divine ideal as set forth in the 
Christian religion. 

The study of human history has this advantage: it ex- 
hibits for us in large characters the verdict of time in 
regard to the truth or falsity of theories or principles. It is 


necessary to be very careful, however, to read its lesson 
aright. ; 
The beauty of the regulations of the perfect family would 


not prove beautiful if transferred to the State. We may 
assume that the ideal humanity revealed to us by Chris- 
tianity, requires each person to develop into an independ- 
ent, responsible, self-active being. He is expected to be 
free, and to exercise his freedom in gaining knowledge of 
God and of his works, and in always increasing that knowl- 
edge; in doing what is right and good, and in desiring al- 
ways with greater and greater desire the presence of God. 
One human being can not do this for another, each must do 
it for himself, each must be free and exercise his freedom if 
he would enter God’s kingdom. 

On the other hand, one may help another by showing 
him the way or manner in which to act, by bringing 
knowledge to him. If one not only brings the knowledge 
but compels the action, there isno freedom and no responsi- 
bility in the one compelled. Here we have the difficulty in 
the family system of education when it is carried beyond 
the age of childhood or minority. What is good as the 
guidance of infants is not good for children that have 
advanced into youth; the instruction good for youth is not 
good for young men or young women. 

In China the whole vast empire is organized on the prin- 
ciple of the family, and everything is almost perfect—me- 
chanically considered. Its supreme principle is subordina- 
tion. There goes with this principle of subordination a 
two-fold or mutual relation: the relation of trust and obedi- 
ence from the subordinate toward the superior in rank; the 
corresponding relation of care and supervision on the part 
of the superior toward the subordinate. Reverence for au- 
thority, implicit, unquestioning obedience to the will of 
the superior is the highest virtue. Accordingly, the system 
of education is calculated to develop reverence and obedi- 
ence, and all else is made secondary. We find implicit 
obedience good for infants, but we prize rational self-direc- 
tion more highly, and watch its appearance and growth in 





the child with solicitude. Self-will and selfishness are 
recognized: by us as the roots of all sin and evil, just as with 
the Chinese—but we can discriminate far better in the 
light of Christianity between selfishness and selfhood, for 
we desire continual growth in selfhood, but continual de- 
crease of selfishness. The Chinese allows no questioning of 
the will of the superior,—there is no appeal to the tribunal 
of reason as something superior to all mere authority of man, 
—the subordinate who appeals to a higher official against 
the authority immediately over him, is punished, even 
though the appellant is found in the right, and the one 
against whom the appeal is made is punished. 

Selfhood is gained through insight into reason and the 
perfect conformity of all acts and desires to it. Reason in 
this sense is the revealed will of God. The implicit obedi- 
ence that is due to divine will is due in a less degree to hu- 
man authority, as realized in institutions. How much less 
the degree, is a question to be answered differently, accord- 
ing to the grade of civilization concerned and the degree of 
education possessed by the individual. In this matter 
China ranks as the most absolute of nations, and our Amer- 
ican nation as the farthest remove from it. Doubtless we 
shall find our nation in danger of too little reverence, where 
we find China in danger of too much. 

The source of all evil in the savage tribe we found to be the 
preponderance of border-land, and the danger resulting from 
easy conquest by neighboring tribes, accompanied with the 
facility of escape from justice on the part of criminals. The 
one thing most of all desired to correct the evils of the tribal 
state was extent of territory. Any way of increasing 
the size of the nation, whether by conquest, alliance by 
treaty, or by intermarriage of ruling families, would be fol- 
lowed by the removal of the border-land farther from the 
center of the State. Less time would be necessary for 
preparation for war. Division of labor could be established 
and the family life obtain the peace and security required 
for its prosperity. It would seem as though China was 
founded by a vast people impressed deeply with this one 
conviction, the transcendent importance of peace and har- 
mony. To live in peace there must be nocollision with the 
people living beyond one’s border-land, and there must be 
perfect subordination to settled authority within. Hence 
border-lands must not exist, and the code must settle pre- 
cisely who is to obey and who is to exercise authority in 
every instance, without the possibility of misunderstanding. 
The Chinese wall on the north extends for over twelve hun- 
dred miles, and is an evidence of the importance attributed 
to peace, China preferring absolute isolation to the risk of 
broken treaties. Then there are deserts and mountain- 
walls on the west and south-west, a long sea-coast on the 
east and south, and a small border-land left at the south- 
west that divides China proper from small states originally 
a part of China, and governed by similar people, disposed to 
peace. Thus over five millions of square miles are subject 
to one government. : 

China takes the utmost care that peace shall be preserved 
within by the utmost minuteness of preseribed regulations, 
and the greatest care to make known these regulations to 
all. It is easy to secure subordination within the family to 
the head of the family. Then there are officers over small 
communities, and more general officers over the provinces 
made up of these small communities, and still more general 
officers over the departments. First there musf be absolute 
obedience and reverence shown toward the emperor, who is 
father of the people. Then there are the prime ministers, 
who exact and receive the implicit obedience of all below 
them. Then, again, order after order of subordinate officers, 
whose degree and rank is absolutely defined, so that each 
owes and pays its allegiance to the next above. Lastly, 
there is the family itself, and absolute obedience to the old- 
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est living memberof it, and the other members placed in 
authority according to age, the elder brother being entitled 
to absolute obedience from the younger brother. This sub- 
ordination is enforced by a system of forms and ceremonies 
quite as complex and precise as those required in religious 
worship in the Catholic Church. When the parent enters 
the room, the son must stand close to the wall, and not leave 
without his parent’s permission. The son is to be a minor 
all his days until the death of his parents. The parent may 
put his children to death if disobedient. It has been quite 
common for the people of the lower classes to expose their 
female infants or put them todeath. The children who are 
the human beings in the last degree of subordination, or 
the lowest rank, have no rights that the higher are bound to 
respect. 

The Chinese government fosters school education by mak- 
ing it the road to preferment. The officers high and low are 
chosen from the ranks of those who have been admitted to 
the ranks of the learned men. 

There is a series of examinations that serves as a means to 
sift out the less competent and obtain for the use of the State 
‘those who are fittest to carry out the Chinese ideas and princi- 
ples. The system of public examinations has continued in 
vogue for more than a thousand years. The lowest is presided 
over by a mandarin and subordinate officer of the district, 
and lasts several days. Those who pass this examination 
may attend the next higher, which is held in the capital 
of the district, and presided over by the prefect and higher 
officers. If the candidate passes the second examination he 
may attend the third, which is held by the literary chan- 
cellor of the province, and takes place twice in three years. 
A very few of the candidates pass this third examination 
and receive the lowest degree, not ‘‘Bachelor of Arts,’’ as we 
call it, but the degree of ‘‘ Blooming Talent,’’ surely a more 
sensible appellation. Those who receive this degree may 
become teachers, lawyers, notaries public, or physicians. 

Those who have received the degree of ‘‘Blooming Talent”’ 
may enter the examination for the next degree, that of 
‘*Licentiate.”’ This examination is held once in three years 
in the capital city of each province, under the direction of 
two imperial examiners sent from Pekin. As many as 
twenty thousand candidates come to each examination held 
at Nankin. Only two hundred, thatis to say, one in one 
hundred of the candidates, receive the degree of Licentiate. 
Another examination is held at Pekin itself, the capital of 
the empire, once a year, for the degree of Doctor, only Li- 
centiates being admitted to it. The highest and last exam- 
ination is held at the imperial palace in Pekin, and entitles 
the successful candidates to membership in the Imperial 
Academy, with a salary for life. By these four siftings the 
Chinese government obtains the fittest men to perform the 
great work of supervising with parental solicitude the mi- 
nutest details of administration of a system so vast. In or- 
der that this sifting shall secure this end, it is evident that 
the subject on which the candidates are examined shall 
be of a character to produce the utmost degree of reverence 
for the doctrines on which the empire rests. Obedience to 
the established order of things is to be inculeated by study 
of the writings of Confucius and Mencius, the writers who 
composed or compiled the classics which teach the princi- 
ples of law and morals that form the basis of the Chinese 
customs. ‘The candidates for examination must write 
essays and compose verses on subjects taken from these 
classics, and thereby show their familiarity with these books. 

Cultivation of the memory is the chief thing aimed at in 
the Chinese schools, not because the memory is valued in 
itself, but because the cultivation of the memory is the best 
way to produce persons less liable to make innovations upon 
the existing order of things, and more likely to follow in 
the beaten path. Their memory fills their thoughts with 





the wise words and sayings of Confucius and Mencius, and 
whenever they think, they think of plans and principles 
that tend to preserve the established order. Here we haye 
the hint to use in our own education. - 

When we wish to exercise an influence toward conserva- 
tism on the minds of the next generation, we must see to it 
that they have their memories stored with pithy statements 
and expressions of the principles and measures that we wish 
to see preserved. It is our practice, however, to take more 
pains with making self active and original thinkers than 
with making conservative citizens. We prefer that the next 
generation shall make its own manners and customs, and 
we care most to see that it shall be able to doit. But it is 
very necessary to see that this general training gives clear 
ideas of what is established as principles of truth and right. 
A mere intellectual training that did not teach anything as 
true or right would not enable the pupil to build, but only 
to destroy. The Chinese alphabet is one of the most pow- 
erful instrumentalities for the conservative education de- 
sired. There is a complex sign for each word, so that the 
imperial dictionary contains over forty thousand of these 
characters, and no man could ever learn how to write every 
word in the language. Not thirty men in one thousand, 
and only one woman in a thousand, can read Chinese print 
fluently. 

The children begin to attend school at the age of six or 
seven years. Each teacher has about twenty or thirty 
pupils, each one of whom furnishes his own desk and stool. 
There is an altar to Confucius, and to the god of science, in 
the room, which the pupil must honor every morning 
when he enters school. The teacher furnishes a room in 
his house for the school, and provides his table and chair. 
The first book or primer teaches duties to parents, and the 
etiquette of ceremony and obedience so much valued. It 
ends with a summary of the various branches of knowledge 
arranged in an ascending series: the three great powers 
(heaven, earth, and man); the four quarters of the heaven 
and the four seasons; the five elements (metal, wood, fire, 
water, earth), and the five cardinal virtues (love, justice, 
tact, wisdom, truth); the six kinds of grain (rice, barley, 
wheat, beans, millet, corn), and the six domestic animals 
(horse, cow, dog, hen, pig, sheep) ; the seven passions (love, 
hate, joy, sorrow, pleasure, anger, and fear) ; the eight notes 
of music; the nine degrees of kinship; the ten social duties 
(between prince and minister, between father and son, 
husband and wife, older and younger brother, friend and 
friend). 

The method of instruction is as follows: The pupil opens 
his book and points to the first character which the teacher 
pronounces for him. The pupil pronounces the word after 
the teacher, over and over. The next word is learned in 
the same way, and after the first line has been thus treated, 
the pupil practices it by himself with loud voice till he not 
only can pronounce each character at sight, but knows the 
line by heart. He may then place his book on the teacher’s 
desk, and turning his back, repeat the line. The next line 
is learned in the same way, and so on with the entire 
primer. These primary teachers are not examined, nor re- 
quired to show a certificate of qualification, but the next 
higher order of teachers, those who teach the pupils that 
intend to enter the examinations for the degree of Bloom- 
ing Talent, are from those who have themselves received 
that degree. 

In the primaty schools there is no attempt to teach the 
meaning of the words learned. The effort to master the 
written characters is so great for the memory that it dwarfs 
all other faculties of the mind. The candidate for the 
lowest degree must know more than five thousand signs to 
insure any degree of success in essay writing. 

After the primer, come two text-books that develop the 
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game matter relative to customs and morals, and then the 
pupil begins the classics of Confucius and Mencius. 

In 1868 there was a university opened at Pekin, which 
was intended to give an education much like that to be 
had in European universities. It does not, however, seem 
to have been a very great success. It was seen to be an at- 
tack on the whole national system of education, and per- 


haps on the form of government itself. 
[To be continued. } 


IN THE FOREST. 


By S. REID. 





The wind had gone with the day, 
And the moon was in the sky, 
As I walked last night, by a lonely way, 
To a lonely path in the forest gray, 
That we loved, my love and I. 
They said, ‘‘She had gone to her home 
In a land that I did not know.” 
And the winds were still, and the woods were dumb, 
But I knew that she could not choose but come 
To a soul that loved her so. 
I had longed for her return, 
And she came and met me there, 
And I felt once more the swift blood burn 
Through my heart, as a foot-fall rustled the fern 
And a whisper stirr’d the air. 
And through where the moonlight streamed 
She passed, and never a trace, 
Yet sweet in the shadow the glad eyes gleamed, 
And the shade more bright than the moonshine 
seemed 
For the brightness of her face. 
And I stretched my empty hands, 
And I cried in my weary pain, 
“‘Ts there—away in the unknown lands, 
A heaven, where Time reverts his sands 
And the past returns again ?”’ 


CHAUTAUQUA. 


By Pror. W. C. RICHARDS. 





Where eastward trend our mighty lakes 
E’er Erie through Niagara breaks, 
Chautauqua sits her hills among— 
Chautauqua story-said and sung. 

Nor classic fame nor ruins hoary— 

Lend glamour to Chautauqua’s story; 
But on her shores a spell was set 

Some summers since, and deepens yet! 

A spell of many tissues wrought— 

From earth and heaven alternate brought; 
Wisdom and wit and wealth from earth, 
And graces of Celestial birth. 

Of any sweeter, stronger spell— 

I know no legend that can tell— 

Of all the lakes beneath the sun, 

Save only that thrice-hallowed one— 
Whose name I speak with rev’rent breath— 
And throbbing heart—Gennesareth! 
Chautauqua’s work of crescent fame, 
Would have, to-day, no life, no name, 
Had not the CHRIST wrought his before, 
On blue Gennesareth’s wave and shore. 
Deep in his miracles there lay 

The germs of sacred toils to-day, 

That make Chautauqua’s annals glow 
With beams from heaven for earth below. 


C 





TALES FROM SHAKSPERE. 


By CHARLES LAMB. 


THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. 


Katherine, the Shrew, was the eldest daughter of Bap- 
tista, a rich gentleman of Padua. Shé was a lady of such 
an ungovernable spirit and fiery temper, such a loud- 
tongued scold, that she was known in Padua by no other 
name than Katherine the Shrew. It seemed very unlikely, 
indeed impossible, that any gentleman would ever be found 
who would venture to marry this lady, and therefore Baptista 
was much blamed for deferring his consent to many excellent 
offers that were made to her gentle sister Bianca, putting 
off all Bianca’s suitors with this excuse, that when the eld- 
est sister was fairly off his hands, they should have free 
leave to address young Bianca. 

It happened, however, that a gentleman named Petru- 
chio came to Padua, purposely to look out for a wife, who, 
nothing discouraged by these reports of Katherine’s tem- 
per, and hearing she was rich and handsome, resolved upon 
marrying this famous termagant, and taming her into a 
meek and manageable wife. And truly none was so fit to 
set about this herculean labor as Petruchio, whose spirit 
was as high as Katherine’s, and he was a witty and most 
happy-tempered humorist, and withal so wise, and of such 
a true judgment, that he well knew how to feign a passion- 
ate and furious deportment, when his spirits were so calm 
that himself could have laughed merrily at his own angry 
feigning, for his natural temper was careless and easy; the 
boisterous airs he assumed when he became the husband of 
Katherine being but in sport, or, more properly speaking, 
affected by his excellent discernment, as the only means to 
overcome in her own way the passionite ways of the 
furious Katherine. 

A-courting then Petruchio went to Katherine the Shrew, 
and first of all he applied to Baptista, her father, for leave 
to woo his gentle daughter Katherine, as Petruchio called 
her, saying archly, that having heard of her bashful 
modesty and mild behavior, he had come from Verona to 
solicit her love. Her father, though he wished her married, 
was forced to confess Katherine would ill answer this char- 
acter, it being soon apparent of what manner of gentleness 
she was composed, for her music-master rushed into the 
room to complain that the gentle Katherine, his pupil, had 
broken his head with her lute, for presuming to find fault 
with her performance; which when Petruchio heard, he 
said, ‘‘It is a brave wench; I love her more than ever, and 
long to have some chat with her;’’ and hurrying the old 
gentleman for a positive answer, he said, ‘‘My business is 
in haste, Signior Baptista, I can not come every day to woo. 
You knew my father. He is dead, and has left me heir to 
all his lands and goods. Then tell me, if I get your daugh- 
ter’s love, what dowry you will give with her.” Baptista 
thought his manner was somewhat blunt for a lover; but 
being glad to get Katherine married, he answered that he 
would give her twenty thousand crowns for her dowry, and 
half his estate at his death: so this odd match was quickly 
agreed on, and Baptista went to apprise his shrewish 
daughter of her lover’s addresses, and sent her in to Petru- 
chio to listen to his suit. 

In the meantime Petruchio was settling with himself the 
mode of courtship he should pursue: and he said, “I will 
woo her with some spirit when she comes. If she rails at 
me, why then I will tell her she sings as sweetly as a night- 
ingale; and if she frowns, I will say she looks as clear as 
roses newly washed with dew. If she will not speak a word, I 
will praise the eloquence of her language; and if she bids me 
leave her, [ will give her thanks, as if she bid me stay with 
her a week.’’ Now the stately Katherine entered, and 
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Petruchio first addressed her with “‘Good-morrow, Kate, for 
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that is your name, I hear.’’ Katherine, not li ing this 
plain salutation, said disdainfully, ‘‘They call me Kather- 
ine who do speak to me.’’ ‘You lie,’’ replied the lover, 
‘for you are called plain Kate, and bonny Kate, and some- 
times Kate the Shrew; but, Kate, you are the prettiest 
Kate in Christendom, and therefore, Kate, hearing your 
mildness praised in every town, I am come to woo you for 
my wife.’ 

A strange courtship they made of it. She in loud and 
angry terms showing him how justly she had gained the 
name of Shrew, while he still praised her sweet and courte- 
ous words, till at length hearing her father coming, he said 
fintending to make as quick a wooing as possible), ‘‘Sweet 
Katherine, let us set this idle chat aside, for your father has 
consented that you shall be my wife, your dowry is agreed 
on, and whether you will or no, I will marry you.” 

And now Baptista entering, Petruchio told him his 
daughter had received him kindly, and that she had prom- 
ised to be married the next Sunday. This Katherine de- 
nied, saying she would rather see him hanged on Sunday, 
and reproached her father for wishing to wed her to such a 
mad-cap ruffian as Petruchio. Petruchio desired her father 
not to regard her angry words, for they had agreed she 
should seem reluctant before him, but that when they were 
alone, he had found her very fond and loving; and he said 
to her, ‘‘Give me your hand, Kate; I will go to Venice to 
buy you fine apparel against our wedding day. Provide 
the feast, father, and bid the wedding guests. I will be 
sure to bring rings, fine array, and rich clothes, that my 
Katherine may be fine; and kiss me, Kate, for we will be 
married on Sunday.”’ 

On the Sunday all the wedding guests were assembled, but 
they waited long before Petruchio came, and Katherine 
wept for vexation to think that Petruchio had only been 
making ajestofher. At last, however, he appeared, but he 
brought none of the bridal finery he had promised Kathe- 
rine, nor was he dressed himself like a bridegroom, but in 
strange disordered attire, as if he meant to make a sport of 
the serious business he came about; and his servant and 
the very horses on which they rode were in like manner in 
mean and fantastic fashion habited. 

Petruchio could not be persuaded to change his dress; he 
said Katherine was to be married to him, and not to his 
clothes; and finding it was in vain to argue with him, to 
the church they went, he still behaving in the same mad 
way, for when the priest asked Petruchio if Katherine 
should be his wife, he swore so loud that she should, that 
all amazed the priest let fall his book, and as he stooped to 
take it up, this mad-brained bridegroom gave him such a 
cuff, that down fell the priest and his book again. And all 
the while they were being married, he stamped and swore 
so, that the high-spirited Katherine trembled and shook 
with fear. After the ceremony was over, while they were 
yet in the church, he called for wine and drank a loud 
health to the company, and threw a sop which was at the 
bottom of the glass full in the sexton’s face, giving no other 
reason for this strange act, than that the sexton’s beard 
grew thin and hungerly, and seemed to ask the sop as he 
was drinking. Never sure was there such a mad marriage; 
but Petruchio did but put his wildness on, the better to 
succeed in the plot he had formed to tame his shrewish 
wife. 

Baptista had provided a sumptuous marriage feast, but 
when they returned from the church, Petruchio, taking hold 
ef Katherine, declared his intention of carrying his wife 
home instantly, and no remonstrance of his father-in-law, 
or angry words of the enraged Katherine, could make him 
‘ehange his purpose; he claimed a husband’s right to dispose 
of his wife as he pleased, and away he hurried Katherine 





off: he seeming so fierce and resolute that no one dared to 
stop him. 

Petruchio mounted his wife upon a miserable horse, lean 
and lank, which he had picked out for the purpose, and 
himself and his servant no better mounted, they journeyed 
on through rough and miry ways, and ever when this horse 
of Katherine’s stumbled, he would storm and swear at the 
poor jaded beast, who could scarce crawl under his burthen, 
as if he had been the most passionate man alive. 

At length, aftera weary journey, during which Katherine 
had heard nothing but the wild ravings of Petruchio at the 
servant and the horses, they arrived at his house. Petruchio 
welcomed her kindly to her home, but he resolved she 
should have neither rest nor food that night. The tables. 
were spread, and supper soon served; but Petruchio, pre- 
tending to find fault with every dish, threw the meat about 
the floor, and ordered the servants to remove it away, and 
all this he did, as he said, in love for his Katherine, that she 
might not eat meat that was not well dressed. And when 
Katherine, weary and supperless, retired to rest, he found 
the same fault with the bed, throwing the pillows and bed- 
clothes about the room, so that she was forced to-sit down 
ina chair, where, if she chanced to drop asleep, she was 
presently awakened by the loud voice of her husband, storm- 
ing at the servants for the ill-making of his wife’s bridal-bed. 

The next day Petruchio pursued the same course, still 
speaking kind words to Katherine, but when she attempted 
to eat, finding fault with everything that was set before her, 
throwing the breakfast on the floor as he had done the supper; 
and Katherine, the haughty Katherine, was fain to beg the- 
servants would bring her secretly a morsel of food, but they, 
being instructed by Petruchio, replied they dared not give her 
anything unknown to their master. ‘‘Ah,’’ said she, ‘‘did 
he marry me to famish me? Beggars that come to my 
father’s door have food given them. But I, who never knew 
what it was to entreat for anything, am starved for want of 
food, giddy for want of sleep, with oaths kept waking, and 
with brawling fed, and that which vexes me more than all,. 
he does it under the name of perfect love, pretending that 
if I sleep or eat it were present death to me.’’ Here her 
soliloquy was interrupted by the entrance of Petruchio; he, 
not meaning she should be quite starved, had brought 
her a small portion of meat, and he said.to her, ‘‘ How fares 
my sweet Kate? Here, love, you see how diligent I am; I 
have dressed your meat myself. I am sure this kindness 
merits thanks. What, not a word? Nay, then you love 
not the meat, and all the pains I have taken is to no pur- 
pose.”” He then ordered the servant to take the dish away. 
Extreme hunger, which had abated the pride of Katherine, 
made her say, though angered to the heart, ‘‘I pray you let 
it stand.”’ But this was not all Petruchio intended to bring 
her to, and he replied, ‘The poorest service is repaid with 
thanks, and so shall mine before you touch the meat.”” On 
this Katherine brought out a reluctant “I thank you, sir.” 
And now he suffered her to make a slender meal, saying, 
‘*Much good may it do your gentle heart, Kate; eat apace! 
And now, my honey love, we will return to your father’s 
house, and revel it as bravely as the best, with silken coats 
and caps and golden rings, with ruffs and scarfs and fans 
and double change of finery;’’ and to make her believe he 
really intended to give her these gay things, he called in a 
tailor and a haberdasher, who brought some new clothes he 
had ordered for her, and then giving her plate to the servant 
to take away, before she had half satisfied her hunger, he 
said, ‘‘What! have you dined?’ The haberdasher pre- 
sented a cap, saying, ‘‘Here is the cap your worship be- 
spoke;’’ on which Petruchio began to-storm afresh, saying 
the cap was moulded in a porringer, and that it was no 
bigger than a cockle or a walnut shell, desiring the haber- 
dasher to take it away and make a bigger. Katherine said, 
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uy will have this; all gentlewomen wear such caps as 
these.” ‘‘ When you are gentle,” said Petruchio, ‘‘you shall 
have one too, and not till then.’’ The meat Katherine had 
eaten had a little revived her fallen spirits, and she said, 
“why, sir, I trust I may have leave to speak, and speak I will. 
Iam no child, no babe; your betters have endured to hear me 
say my mind, and if you can not, you had better stop your 
ears.’ Petruchio would not hear those angry words, for he 
had happily discovered a better way of managing his wife 
than keeping up a jangling argument with her; therefore 
his answer was, ‘‘ Why, you say true it is a paltry cap, and 
Ilove you for not liking it.” ‘‘ Love me, or love me not,” 
said Katherine, ‘I like the cap, and I will have this cap or 
none.” ‘You say you wish to see the gown,”’ said Petru- 
ehio, still affecting to misunderstand her. The tailor then 
eame forward, and showed her a fine gown he had made for 
her. Petruchio, whose intent was that she should have 
neither cap nor gown, found as much fault with that. ‘O, 
mercy heaven!’’ said he, “‘ what stuff is here! What! do 
you call this a sleeve ? it is like a demicanon, carved up and 
down like an apple-tart.’’ The tailor said, ‘‘ You bid me 
make it according to the fashion of the times;’’ and Kath- 
erine said she never saw a better fashioned gown. This was 
enough for Petruchio, and privately desiring these people 
might be paid for their goods, and excuses made to them for 
the seemingly strange treatment bestowed upon them, he, 
with fierce words and furious gestures, drove the tailor and 
the haberdasher out of the room; and then turning to Kath- 
erine he said, ‘Well, come, my Kate, we will go to your 
father’s, even in these mean garments we now wear.’’ And 
then he ordered his horses, affirming they should reach Bap- 
tista’s house by dinner time, for that it was but seven o’clock. 
Now it was not early morning, but the very middle of the 
day when he spoke this; therefore Katherine ventured to 
say, though modestly, being almost overcome by the vehe- 
mence of his manner, ‘‘I dare assure you, sir, it is two 
o'clock, and will be supper time before we get there.’’ But 
Petruchio meant that she should be so completely subdued, 
that she should assent to everything he said, before'he car- 
ried her to her father; and therefore, as if he were lord even 
of the sun, and could command the hours, he said it should be 
what time he pleased to have it before he set forward ; ‘‘For,”’ 
said he, ‘‘whatever I say or do, you still are crossing it. I will 
not go to-day, and when I go, it shall be what o’clock I say 
itis.’ Another day Katherine was forced to practice her 
newly-found obedience, and not till he had brought her 
proud spirit to such a perfect subjection, that she dared not 
remember there was such a word as contradiction, would 
Petruchio allow her to go to her father’s house; and even 
while they were upon their journey thither, she was in dan- 
ger of being turned back again, only because she happened 
to hint it was the sun, when he affirmed the moon shone 
brightly at noon-day. ‘‘ Now, by my mother’s son,’’ said 
he, ‘and that is myself, it shall be the moon, or stars, or 
what I list, before I journey to your father’s house.’’ He 
then made as if he were going back again; but Katherine, 
no longer Katherine the Shrew, but the obedient wife, said, 
“Let us go forward, I pray, now we have come so far, and 
it shall be the sun, or moon, or what you please, and if you 
please to call it a rush-candle henceforth, I vow it shall be 
so for me.’? This he was resolved to prove, therefore he said 
again, ‘I say it isthe moon.” ‘TI know itis the moon,”’ 
replied Katherine. ‘‘ You lie, it is the blessed sun,’’ said 
Petruchio. ‘‘Then it is the blessed sun,’ replied Katherine; 
“but sun it is not when you say it is not. What you will 
have it named, even so it is, and so it ever shall be for 
Katherine.”” Now then he suffered her to proceed on her 
journey; but further to try if this yielding humor would 
last, he addressed an old gentleman they met on the road as 
if he had been a young woman, saying to him, ‘“‘Good mor- 





row, gentle mistress ;’’ and asked Katherine if she had ever 
beheld & fairer getitlewoman, praising the red and white of 
the old man’s cheeks, and comparing his eyes to two bright 
stars; and again he addressed him, saying, ‘' Fair, lovely 
maid, once more good-day to you!’’ and said to his wife, 
“Sweet Kate, embrace her for her beauty’s sake.’? Thenow 
completely vanquished Katherine quickly adopted her hus- 
band’s opinion, and made her speech in like sort to the 
old gentleman, saying to him, ‘‘ Young budding virgin, 
you are fair, and fresh, and sweet; whither are you go- 
ing, and where is your dwelling? Happy are the parents 
of so fair a child.’”’ ‘‘Why, how now, Kate,” said Petru- 
chio; ‘‘I hope you are not mad. This is a man, old and 
wrinkled, faded and withered, and nota maiden, as you say 
he is.’? On this Katherine said, ‘‘ Pardon me, old gentle- 
man; the sun has so dazzled my eyes, that everything I look 
on seemeth green. Now I perceive you are a reverend 
father; I hope you will pardon me for my mad mistake.” 
‘Do, good old grandsire,’’ said Petruchio, ‘‘and tell us which 
way you are traveling. We shall be glad of your good com- 
pany, if you are going our way.’’ The old gentleman re- 
plied, ‘‘ Fair sir, and you my merry mistress, your strange 
encounter has much amazed me. My name is Vincentio, and 
I am going to visit ason of mine who lives at Padua.’’ Then 
Petruchio knew the old gentleman to be the father of Lucen- 
tio, a young gentleman who was to be married to Baptista’s 
youngest daughter, Bianca, and he made Vincentio very 
happy by telling him the rich marriage his son was about to 
make; and they all journeyed on pleasantly together till 
they came to Baptista’s house, where there was a large com- 
pany assembled to celebrate the wedding of Bianca and Lu- 
centio, Baptista having willingly consented to the marriage 
of Bianca when he had got Katherine off his hands. ; 

When they entered, Baptista welcomed them to the wed- 
ding-feast, and there was present also another newly-mar- 
ried pair. 

Lucentio, Bianca’s husband, and Hortensio, the other new- 
married man, could not forbear sly jests, which seemed to 
hint at the shrewish disposition of Petruchio’s wife, and 
these fond bridegrooms seemed highly pleased with the 
mild tempers of the ladies they had chosen, laughing at 
Petruchio for his less fortunate choice. Petruchio took 
little notice of their jokes till the ladies were retired after 
dinner, and then he perceived Baptista himself joined in 
the laugh against him; for when Petruchio affirmed that 
his wife would prove more obedient than theirs, the father 
of Katherine said, ‘‘Now, in good sadness, son Petruchio, I 
fear you have got the veriest shrew of all.’’ ‘‘Well,’’ said 
Petruchio, ‘‘I say no, and therefore for assurance that I 
speak the truth, let us each one send for his wife, and he 
whose wife is most obedient to come at first when she is 
sent for, shall win a wager which we will propose.” To 
this the other two husbands willingly consented, for they 
were quite confident that their gentle wives would prove 
more obedient than the headstrong Katherine; and they 
proposed a wager of twenty crowns, but Petruchio merrily 
said he would lay as much as that upon his hawk or hound, 
but twenty times as much upon his wife. Lucentio and 
Hortensio raised the wager to a hundred crowns, and 
Lucentio first sent his servant to desire Bianca would come 
tohim. But the servant returned, and said, ‘Sir, my mis- 
tress sends you word she is busy and can not come.”’ ‘‘How,”’ 
said Petruchio, ‘‘does she say she is busy and can not come? 
Is that an answer for a wife?’”?’ Then they laughed at him, 
and said, it would be well if Katherine did not send him a 
worse answer. And now it was Hortensio’s turn to send 
for his wife, and he said to his servant, ‘‘Go and entreat my 
wife to come to me.”’ “Oh ho! entreat her!’’ said Petruchio, 
‘‘Nay, then she needs must come.’”’ “I am afraid, sir,’’ said 
Hortensio, ‘‘your wife will not be entreated.”’ But pres- 
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ently this civil husband looked a little blank, when the ser- 
vant returned without his mistress; and he said to him, 
*‘How now! where is my wife?’ ‘‘Sir,’’ said the servant, 
“‘my mistress says you have some goodly jest in hand, and 
therefore she will not come. She bids you come to her.” 
‘Worse and worse!’’ said Petruchio; and then he sent his 
servant, saying, “‘Sirrah, go to your mistress, and tell her I 
command her to come to me.’’ The company had scarcely 
time to think she would not obey his summons, when Bap- 
tista, all in amaze, exclaimed, ‘‘Now, by my holidame, 
here comes Katherine!’’ and she entered, saying meekly to 
Petruchio, “‘What is your will, sir, that you send for me?’ 
‘**Where is your sister and Hortensio’s wife?’’ said he. 
Katherine replied, ‘‘They sit conferring by the parior fire.’ 
“Go, fetch them hither!” said Petruchio. Away went 
Katherine without reply to perform her husband’s com- 
mand. ‘Here is a wonder,” said Lucentio, “if you talk of 
a wonder.” ‘‘And so it is,”’ said Hortensio; ‘‘I marvel whut 
it bodes.”” ‘‘Marry, peace it bodes,’’ said Petruchio, ‘‘and 
love, and quiet life, and right supremacy; and, to be short, 
everything that is sweet and happy.’’ Katherine’s father, 
overjoyed to see this reformation in his daughter, said, 
**Now, fair befall thee, son Petruchio! you have won the 
wager, and I will add another twenty thousand crowns to 
her dowry, as if she were another daughter, for she is 
changed as if she had never been.”’ ‘‘Nay,’’ said Petruchio, 
“T will win the wager better yet, and show more signs of 
her new-built virtue and obedience.’’ Katherine now en- 
tering with the two ladies, he continued, ‘‘See where she 
comes, and brings your froward wives as prisoners to her 
womanly persuasion. Katherine, that cap of yours does 
not become you; off with that bauble, and throw it under 
fogt.”” Katherine instantly took off her cap and threw it 
down. ‘“Lord!’’ said Hortensio’s wife, ‘‘may I never have 
a cause to sigh till 1am brought to such a silly pass!’’ And 
Bianca, she, too, said, ‘‘Fie, what foolish duty call you this!”’ 
On this Bianca’s husband said to her, ‘I wish your duty 
were as foolish, too! The wisdom of your duty, fair Bianca, 
has cost me an hundred crowns since dinner-time.’’ ‘The 
more fool you,” said Bianca, ‘‘for laying on my duty.” 
‘*Katherine,’’ said Petruchio, ‘‘I charge you tell these head- 
strong women what duty they owe their lords and hus- 
bands.’’ And to the wonder of all present, the reformed 
shrewish lady spoke as eloquently in praise of the wife-like 
duty of obedience, as she had practiced it implicitly in a 
ready submission to Petruchio’s will. And Katherine once 
more became famous in Padua, not as heretofore, as Kath- 
erine the Shrew, but as Katherine, the most obedient and 
duteous wife in Padua. 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 


The two chief families in Verona were the rich Capulets 
and the Montagues. There had been an old quarrel be- 
tween these families, which was grown to such a height, 
and so deadly was the enmity between them, that it ex- 
tended to the remotest kindred, to the followers and re- 
tainers of both sides, insomuch that a servant of the house 
of Montague could not meet a servant of the house of 
Capulet, nor a Capulet encounter with a Montague by 
chance, but fierce words and sometimes bloodshed ensued; 
and frequent were the brawls from such accidental meet- 
ings, which disturbed the happy quiet of Verona’s streets. 

Old lord Capulet made a great supper, to which many 
fair ladies and many noble guests were invited. All the ad- 
mired beauties of Verona were present, and all comers were 
made welcome if they were not of the house of Montague.. 
At this feast of Capulet’s Rosaline, beloved of Romeo, son 
to the old lord Montague, was present; and though it was 
dangerous for a Montague to be seen in this assembly, yet 
Benvolio, a friend of Romeo, persuaded the young lord to 





go to this assembly in the disguise of a mask, that he might 
see his Rosaline, and seeing her compare her with some 
choice beauties of Verona, who, he said, would make him 
think his swan a crow. Romeo had small faith in Bep. 
volio’s words; nevertheless, for the love of Rosaline, he wag 
persuaded to go. For Romeo was a sincere and passionate 
lover, and one that lost his sleep for love, and fled society 
to be alone, thinking on Rosaline, who disdained him, anq 
never requited his love with the least show of courtesy or 
affection; and Benvolio wished to cure his friend of this 
love by showing him diversity of ladies and company. To 
this feast of Capulet’s then young Romeo with Benvolio 
and their friend Mercutio went masked. Old Capulet bid 
them welcoime, and told them that ladies who had their toes 
unplagued with corns would dance with them. And the 
old man was light-hearted and merry, and said that he had 
worn a mask when he was young, and could have tolda 
whispering tale in a fair lady’s ear. And they fell to danc- 
ing, and Romeo was suddenly struck with the exceeding 
beauty of a lady who danced there, who seemed to him to 
teach the torches to burn bright, and her beauty to show by 
night like a rich jewel worn by a blackamoor: beauty too 
rich for use, too dear for earth! like a snowy dove trooping 
with crows (he said), so richly did her beauty and perfec- 
tions shine above the ladies, her companions. While he 
uttered these praises, he was overheard by Tybalt, a nephew 
of lord Capulet, who knew him by his voice to be Romeo. 
And this Tybalt, being of a fiery and passionate temper, could 
not endure that a Montague should come under the cover of 
a mask to fleer and scorn (as he said) at their solemnities. 
And he stormed and raged exceedingly, and would have 
struck young Romeo dead. But his uncle, the old lord 
Capulet, would not suffer him to do any injury at that 
time, both out of respect to his guests, and because Ro- 
meo had borne himself like a gentleman, and all tongues in 
Verona boasted of him as a virtuous and well-governed 
youth. Tybalt, forced to be patient against his will, re- 
strained himself, but swore that this vile Montague should 
at another time dearly pay for his intrusion. 

The dancing being done, Romeo watched the place 
where the lady stood; and under favor of his mask- 
ing habit, which might seem to excuse in part the lib- 
erty, he presumed in the gentlest manner to take her 
by her hand, calling it a shrine, which if he profaned 
by touching it, he was a blushing pilgrim, and would 
kiss it for atonement. ‘Good pilgrim,’’ answered the 
lady, ‘‘your devotion’ shows by far too mannerly and too 
courtly: saints have hands, which pilgrims may touch, but 
kiss not.’’ ‘‘Have not saints lips, and pilgrims, too?’’ said 
Romeo. ‘“Ay,’’ said the lady, “lips which they must use in 
prayer.’’ ‘O then, my dear saint,’’ said Romeo, ‘‘hear my 
prayer and grant it, lest I despair.’’ In such like allusions 
and loving conceits they were engaged, when the lady was 
called away to her mother. And Romeo, inquiring who 
her mother was, discovered that the lady whose peerless 
beauty he was so much struck with, was young Juliet, 
daughter and heir to the lord Capulet, the great enemy of 
the Montagues; and that he had unknowingly engaged his 
heart to his foe. This troubled him, but it could not dis- 
suade him from loving. As little rest had Juliet, when she 
found that the gentleman that she had been talking with 
was Romeo and a Montague, for she had been suddenly 
smit with the same hasty and inconsiderate passion for 
Romeo, which he had conceived for her; and a prodigious 
birth of love it seemed to her, that she must love her 
enemy, and that her affections should settle there, where 
family considerations should induce her chiefly to hate. 

It being midnight, Romeo with his companions departed; 
but they soon missed him, for unable to stay away from the 
house where he had left his heart, he leaped the wall of an 
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erchard which was at the back of Juliet’s house. Here he 
had not been long ruminating on his new love, when 
Juliet appeared above at a window, through which her ex- 
eeeding beauty seemed to break like the light of the sun in 
the east; and the moon, which shone in the orchard with a 
faint light, appeared to Romeo as if sick and pale with 
grief at the superior lustre of this new sun. And she, lean- 
ing her hand upon her cheek, he passionately wished him- 
self a glove upon that hand, that he might touch her cheek. 
She, all this while, thinking herself alone, fetched a deep 
sigh, and exclaimed, ‘‘Ah me!’’ .Romeo, enraptured to 
hear her speak, said softly, and unheard by her, ‘‘Oh, speak 
again, bright angel, for such you appear, being over my 
head, like a winged messenger from heaven whom mortals 
fall back to gaze upon.’’ She, unconscious of being over- 
heard, and full of the new passion which that night’s ad- 
venture had given birth to, called upon her lover by name 
(whom she supposed absent): ‘‘Oh, Romeo, Romeo!”’ said 
she, ‘wherefore art thou Romeo? Deny thy father, and re- 
fuse thy name, for my sake: or if thou wilt not, be but my 
sworn love, and I no longer will be a Capulet.’’ Romeo, 
having this encouragement, would fain have spoken, but 
he was desirous of hearing more; and the lady continued 
her passionate discourse with herself (as she thought) still 
chiding Romeo for being Romeo and a Montague, and wish- 
ing him some other name, or that he would put away that 
hated name, and for that name, which was no part of him- 
self, he should take all herself. At this loving word Romeo 
could no longer refrain, but taking up the dialogue as if her 
words had been addressed to him personally, and not 
merely in fancy, he bade her call him Love, or by whatever 
other name she pleased, for he was no longer Romeo, if 
that name was displeasing to her. Juliet, alarmed to hear 
aman’s voice in the garden, did not at first know who it 
was, that by favor of the night and darkness had thus 
stumbled upon the discovery of her secret; but when he 
spoke again, though her ears had not yet drunk a hundred 
words of that tongue’s uttering, yet so nice is a lover’s hear- 
ing, that she immediately knew him to be young Romeo, 
and she expostulated with him on the danger to which he 
had exposed himself by climbing the orchard walls, for if 
any of her kinsmen should find him there, it would be 
death to him, being a Montague. ‘‘Alack,’’ said Romeo, 
“there is more peril in your eye than in twenty of their 
swords. Do you but look kind upon me, lady, and I am 
proof against their enmity. Better my life should be ended 
by their hate, than that hated life should be prolonged, to 
live without your love.’”’ ‘‘How came you into this place?” 
said Juliet, ‘‘and by whose direction?’ ‘‘Love directed 
me,”’ answered Romeo; ‘I am no pilot, yet wert thou as far 
apart from me as that vast shore which is washed with the 
farthest sea, I should adventure for such merchandise.’”’ A 
crimson blush came over Juliet’s face, yet unseen by Ro- 
meo by reason of the night, when she reflected upon the 
discovery which she had made, yet not meaning to make 
it, of her love to Romeo. She would fain have recalled her 
words, but that was impossible: fain would she have stood 
upon form and have kept her lover at a distance, as the cus- 
tom of discreet ladies is, to frown and be perverse, and give 
their suitors harsh denials at first; to stand off, and affect a 
coyness or indifference, where they most love, that their 
lovers may not think them too lightly or too easily won: 
for the difficulty of attainment increases the value of the 
object. But-there was no room in her case for denials, or 
puttings off, or any of the customary arts of delay and pro- 
tracted courtship. Romeo had heard from her own tongue, 
when she did not dream that he was near her, a confession 
of her love. So with an honest frankness, which the 
novelty of her situation excused, she confirmed the truth of 
what he had before heard, and addressing him by the name 





of fair Montague (love can sweeten a,sour name), she 
begged him not te impute her easy yielding to levity or an 
unworthy mind, but that he must lay the fault of it (if 
it were a fault) upon the accident of the night which had so 
strangely discovered her thoughts. And she added, that 
though her behavior to him might not be sufficiently pru- 
dent, measured by the custom of her sex, yet that she 
would prove more true than many whose prudence was 
dissembling, and their modesty artificial cunning. 

Romeo was beginning to call the heavens to witness that 
nothing was farther from his thoughts than to impute a 
shadow of dishonor to such an honored lady, when she 
stopped him, begging him not to swear: for although she 
joyed in him, yet she had no joy of that night’s contract; it 
was too rash, too unadvised, too sudden. But he being ur- 
gent with her to exchange a vow of love with him that 
night, she said that she already had given him hers before 
he requested it; meaning when he overheard her con- 
fession ; but she would retract what she then bestowed, for 
the pleasure of giving it again, for her bounty was as infi- 
nite as the sea, and her love as deep. From this loving 
conference she was called away by her nurse, who slept 
with her, and thought it time for her to be in bed, for it was 
near to daybreak; but hastily returning, she said three or 
four words more to Romeo, the purport of which was, that 
if iis love was indeed honorable, and his purpose marriage, 
she would send a messenger to him to-morrow, to appoint 
a time for their marriage, when she would lay all her for- 
tunes at his feet, and follow him as her lord through the 
world. While they were settling this point, Juliet was re- 
peatedly called for by her nurse, and went in and returned, 
and went and returned again, for she seemed as jealous of 
Romeo going from her, as a young girl of her bird, which 
she will let hop a little from her hand, and pluck it back 
with a silken thread; and Romeo was as loth to part as she: 
for the sweetest music to lovers is the sound of each other’s 
tongues at night. But at last they parted, wishing mutu- 
ally sweet sleep and rest for that night. 

The day was breaking when they parted, and Romeo, 
who was too full of thoughts of his mistress and that blessed 
meeting to allow him to sleep, instead of going home, bent 
his course to a monastery hard by, to find friar Lawrence. 
The good friar was already up at his devotions, but seeing 
young Romeo abroad so early, he conjectured rightly that 
he had not been a-bed that night, but that some distemper 
of youthful affection had kept him waking. He was right 
in imputing the cause of Romeo’s wakefulness to love, but 
he made a wrong guess at the object, for he thought that 
his love for Rosaline had kept him waking. But when Ro- 
meo revealed his new passion for Juliet, and requested the 
assistance of the friar to marry them that day, the holy 
man lifted up his eyes and hands in a sort of wonder at the 
sudden change in Romeo’s affections, for he had been 
privy to all Romeo’s love for Rosaline, and his many com- 
plaints of her disdain; and he said, that young men’s love 
lay not truly in their hearts, but in their eyes. But Romeo 
replying that he himself had often chidden him for doting 
on Rosaline, who could not love him again, whereas Juliet 
both loved and was beloved by him, the friar assented in 
some measure to his reasons: and thinking that a matri- 
monial alliance between young Juliet and Romeo might 
happily be a means of making up the long breach between 
the Capulets and the Montagues, which no one more la- 
mented than this good friar, who was a friend to both the 
families, and had often interposed his mediation to make 
up the quarrel without effect; partly moved by policy, and 
partly by his fondness for young Romeo, to whom he could 
deny nothing, the old man consented to join their hands in 
marriage. ‘ 

Now was Romeo blest indeed, and Juliet, who knew his 
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intent from a messenger which she had dispatched accord- 
ing to promise, did not fail to be;early,at the,cellof friar 
Lawrence, where their hands were joined in holy marriage; 
the good father praying the heavens to smile upon that act, 
and in the union of this young Montague and young Capulet 
to bury the old strife and long dissensions of their families. 

The ceremony being over, Juliet hastened home, where she 
stayed impatient for the coming of night, at which time Ro- 
™meo promised to come and meet her in the orchard, where 
they had met the night before ; and the,time between seemed 
as tedious to her, as the night before some great festival 
‘seems to an impatient child, that has got new finery which 
it may not put on till the morning. 

That same day about noon, Romeo’s friends, Benvolio and 
Mercutio, walking through the streets of Verona, were met 
by a party of the Capulets with the impetuous Tybalt at 
their head. This was the same angry Tybalt who would 
have fought with Romeo at old lord Capulet’s feast. He 
seeing Mercutio, accused him bluntly of associating with 
Romeo, a Montague. Mercutio, who had as much fire and 
youthful blood in him as Tybalt, replied to this accusation 
with some sharpness; and in spite of all Benvolio could say 
to moderate their wrath, a quarrel was beginning, when Ro- 
meo himself passing that way, the fierce Tybalt turned from 
Mercutio to Romeo, and gave him the disgraceful appel- 
lation of villain. Romeo wished to avoid a quarrel with Ty- 
balt above all men, because he was the kinsman of Juliet, 
and much beloved by her; besides, this young Montague had 
never thoroughly entered into the family quarrel, being by 
nature wise and gentle; and the name of a Capulet, which 
was his dear lady’s name, was now rather a charm to allay 
resentment, than a watchword to excite fury. So he tried 
to reason with Tybalt, whom he saluted mildly by the name 
of good Capulet, as if he, though a Montague, had some se- 
cret pleasure in uttering that)name; but Tybalt, who hated 
all Montagues with a bitter hatred, would hear no reason, 
but drew his weapon; and Mercutio, who knew not of Ro- 
meo’s secret motive for desiring peace with Tybalt, but 
looked upon his present forbearance as a sort of calm dis- 
honorable submission, with many disdainful words pro- 
voked Tybalt to the prosecution of his first quarrel with 
him; and Tybalt and Mercutio fought, till Mercutio fell, re- 
ceiving his death’s wound while Romeo and Benvolio were 
vainly endeavoring to part the combatants. Mercutio being 
dead, Romeo kept his temper no longer, but returned the 
scornful appellation of villain which Tybalt had given him, 
and they fought till Tybalt was slain by Romeo. This 
deadly broil falling out in the midst of Verona at noon-day, 
the news of it quickly brought a crowd of citizens to the 
spot, and among them the old lords Capulet and Montague, 
with their wives; and soon after arrived the prince himself, 
who, being related to Mercutio, whom Tybalt had slain, and 
having had the peace of his government often disturbed by 
these brawls of Montagues and Capulets, came determined 
to put the law in strictest force against those who should be 
found to be offenders. Benvolio, who had been eye-witness 
to the fray, was commanded by the prince to relate the ori- 
gin of it, which he did, keeping as near to the truth as he 
could without injury to Romeo, softening and excusing the 
part which his friends took in it. Lady Capulet, whose ex- 
treme grief for the loss of her kinsman Tybalt made her keep 
no bounds in her revenge, exhorted the prince to do strict 
justice upon his murderer, and to pay no attention to Ben- 
volio’s representation, who, being Romeo’s friend, and a 
Montague, spoke partially. Thus she pleaded against her 
new son-in-law, but she knew not yet that he was her son- 
in-law, and Juliet’s husband. On the other hand was to be 
seen Lady Montague pleading for her child’s life, and argu- 
ing with some justice that Romeo had done nothing 
worthy of punishment in taking the life of Tybalt, which 





was already forfeited to the law by his having slain Mercutio, 
The prince, unmoved by the passionate exclamations of 
these women, on a careful examination of the facts pro. 
nounced his sentence, and by that sentence Romeo wag 
banished from Verona. 

Heavy news to young Juliet, who had been but a few 
hours a bride, and now by this decree seemed everlastingly 
divorced! When the tidings reached her, she at first gaye 
way to rage against Romeo, who had slain her dear cousin; 
she called him a beautiful tyrant, a fiend angelical, a ravep. 
ous dove, a lamb with a wolf’s nature, a serpent-heart hid 
with a flowering face, and other like contradictory names, 
which denoted the struggles in her mind between her love 
and her resentment; but in the end love got the mastery, 
and the tears which she shed for grief that Romeo had 
slain her cousin, turned to drops of joy that her husband 
lived whom Tybalt would have slain. Then came fresh 
tears, and they were altogether of grief for Romeo’s banish- 
ment. That word was more terrible to her than the death 
of many Tybalts. 

Romeo, after the fray, had taken refuge in friar Lawrence's 
cell, where he was first made acquainted with the prince's 
sentence, which seemed to him far more terrible than death. 
To him itappeared there was no world out of Verona’s walls, 
no living out of the sight of Juliet. The good friar would 
have applied the consolation of philosophy to his griefs, but 
this frantic young man would hear of none, but like a mad 
man he tore his hair, and threw himself all along upon the 
ground, as he said, to take the measure of his grave. From 
this unseemly state he was roused by a message from his 
dear lady, which a little revived him, and then the friar 
took the advantage to expostulate with him on the un- 
manly weakness which he had shown. He had slain Ty- 
balt, but would he also slay himself, slay his dear lady whe 
lived but in his life? The noble form of man, he said, was 
but a shape of wax, when it wanted the courage which 
should keep it firm. The law had been lenient to him, that, 
instead of death which he had incurred, had pronounced by 
the prince’s mouth only banishment. He had slain Tybalt, 
but Tybalt would have slain him; there was a sort of hap- 
piness in that. Juliet was alive, and (beyond all hope) had 
become his dear wife; therein he was most happy. All 
these blessings, as the friar made them out to be, did Romeo 
put from him like a sullen, misbehaved wench. And the 
friar bade him beware, for such as despaired (he said) died 
miserable. Then when Romeo was a little calmed, he 
counseled him that he should go that night and secretly 
take his leave of Juliet, and thence proceed straightway to 
Mantua, at which place he should sojourn till the friar found 
a fit occasion to publish his marriage, which might be a 
joyful means of reconciling their families; and then he did 
not doubt but the prince would be moved to pardon him, and 
he would return with twenty times more joy than he went 
forth with grief. Romeo was convinced by these wise coun- 
sels of the friar, and took his leave to go and seek his lady, 
purposing, after he had seen her, to pursue his journey alone 
to Mantua; to which place the good friar promised to send 
him letters from time to time, acquainting him with the 
state of affairs at home. 

Romeo gained secret admission to his dear wife’s chamber, 
from the orchard in which he had heard her confession of 
love the night before. The delight which these lovers took 
in each other’s society, was sadly allayed with the prospect 
of parting, and the fatal adventures of the past day. The 
unwelcome day-break seemed to come too soon, and when 
Juliet heard the morning song of the lark, she would fain 
have persuaded herself that it was the nightingale, which 
sings by night; but it was too truly the lark which sung, 
and a discordant and unpleasing note it seemed to her; and 
the streaks of day in the east too certainly pointed out that 
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it was time for these lovers to part. Romeo took his leave 
of his dear wife with a heavy heart, promising to write to 
her from Mantua every hour in the day, and when he had 
descended from her chamber window, as he stood below her 
on the ground, in that sad foreboding state of mind in which 
ghe was, he appeared to her eyes as one dead in the bottom 
ofatomb. Remeo’s mind misgave him in like manner; 
but now he was forced hastily to depart, for it was death for 
him to be found within the walls of Verona after daybreak. 

This was but the beginning of the tragedy of this pair of 
star-crossed lovers. Romeo had not been gone many days be- 
fore the old Lord Capulet proposed a match for Juliet. The 
husband he had chosen for her, not dreaming that she was 
married already, was Count Paris, a gallant, young, and 
noble gentleman, no unworthy suitor to the young Juliet, if 
she had never seen Romeo. 

The terrified Juliet was in a sad perplexity at her father’s 
offer. She pleaded her youth unsuitable to marriage, the 
recent death of Tybalt, which had left her spirits too weak 
to meet a husband with any face of joy, and how indecorous 
it would show for the family of the Capulets to be celebrat- 
ing a nuptial feast, when his funeral solemnities were hardly 
ever: she pleaded every reason against the match but the 
true cne, mamely, that she was married already. But Lord 
Capulet was deaf to all her excuses, and in a peremptory 
manner ordered her to get ready, for by the following 
Thursday she should be married to Paris; and having 
found her a husband rich, young, and noble, such as the 
proudest maid in Verona might joyfully accept, he could 
not bear that out of an affected coyness, as he construed 
fher denial, she should oppose obstacles to her own good 
fortune. 

In this extremity Juliet applied to the friendly friar, al- 
ways her counselor in distress, and he asking her if she had 
resolution to undertake a desperate remedy, and she an- 
swering that she would go into the grave alive, rather 
ithan marry Paris, her own dear husband living; he directed 
her to go home, and appear merry, and give her consent to 
marry Paris, according to her father’s desire, and on the 
mext night, which was the night before the marriage, to 
drink off the contents of a phial which he then gave her, the 
effect of which would be, that for two-and-forty hours after 
drinking it she should appear cold and lifeless; that when 
the bridegroom came to find her in the morning, he would 
find her to appearance dead; that then she should be borne 
-as the manner in that country was, uncovered, on a bier, to 
ibe buried in the family vault; that if she could put off wo- 
manish fear, and consent to this terrible trial, in forty-two 
hours after swallowing the liquid (such was its certain op- 
eration), she would be sure to awake as from a dream; and 
before she should awake, he would let her husband know 
their drift, and he should come in the night and bear her 
thence to Mantua. Love, and the dread of marrying Paris, 
gave young Juliet strength to undertake this horrible ad- 
venture; and she took the phial of the friar, promising 
to observe his directions. 

Going from the monastery, she met the young count 
Paris, and, modestly dissembling, promised to become his 
bride. (This was joyful news to the lord Capulet and his 
wife. It,seemed to put youth into the old man; and Juliet, 
who had displeased him exceedingly by her refusal of the 
count, was his darling again, now she promised to be obe- 
dient, AJ] things in the house were in a bustle against 
the appreaching nuptials, No cost was spared to pre- 
pare such festival rejoicings as Verona had never before 
witnessed. 

On the Wednesday night Juliet drank off the potion. 
She had many misgivings lest the friar, to avoid the blame 
whieh might be imputed to him for marrying her to Romeo, 
hhad given her poison; but then he was always known for a 





holy man; then lest she should awake before the time that 
Romeo was to come for her; whether the terror of the place, 
a vault full of dead Capulets’ bones, and where Tybalt, all 
bloody, lay festering in his shroud, would not be enough to 
drive her distracted ; again she thought of all the stories she 
had heard of spirits haunting the places where their bodies 
are bestowed. But then her love for Romeo, and her 
aversion for Paris, returned, and she desperately swallowed 
the draught, and became insensible. 

When young Paris came early in the morning, with 
music, to awaken his bride, instead of a living Juliet, her 
chamber presented the dreary spectacle of a lifeless corpse. 
What death to his hopes! What confusion then reigned 
through the whole house! Poor Paris lamenting his bride, 
whom most detestable death had beguiled him of, had di- 
vorced from him, even before their hands were joined. But 
still more piteous it was to hear the mournings of the old 
lord and lady Capulet, who having but this one, one poor 
loving child to rejoice and solace in, cruel death hed 
snatched from their sight, just as these careful parents 
were on the point of seeing her advanced (as they though) 
by a promising and advantageous match. Now, all things 
that were ordained for the festival, were turned from their 
preperties to do the office of a black funeral. The wedding 
cheer served for a sad burial feast, the bridal hymns were 
changed to sullen dirges, the sprightly instruments to mel- 
ancholy bells, and the flowers that should have been 
strewed in the bride’s path, now served but to strew her 
corpse. Now, instead of a priest to marry her, a priest was 
needed to bury her; and she was borne to church indeed, 
not to augment the cheerful hopes of the living, but te 
swell the dreary numbers of the dead. 

Bad news, which always travels faster than good, now 
brought the dismal story of his Juliet’s death to Romeo, at 
Mantua, before the messenger could arrive who was sent 
from friar Lawrence to apprise him that these were mock 
funerals only, and but the shadow and representation of 
death, and that his dear lady lay in the tomb but for a short 
while, expecting when Romeo should come te release her 
from that dreary mansion. Just before, Romeo had been 
unusually joyful and light-hearted. He had dreamed in 
the night that he was dead (a strange dream, that gave a 
dead man leave to think), and that his lady came and 
found him dead, and breathed such life with kisses in his 
lips, that he revived, and was an emperor! And now that 
a messenger came from Verona, he thought surely it was te 
confirm some good news which his dream had presaged. 
But when the contrary to this flattering vision appeared, 
and that it was his lady who was dead in truth, whom he 
could not revive by any kisses, he ordered horses to be got 
ready, for he determined that night to visit Verona, and to 
see his lady in the tomb. And as mischief is swift to enter 
into the thoughts of desperate men, he called to mind a 
poor apothecary, whose shop in Mantua he had lately 
passed, and from the beggarly appearance of the man, who 
seemed famished, and the wretched show in his shop of 
empty boxes arranged on dirty shelves, and other tokens of 

extreme wretchedness, he had said at the time (perhaps 
having some misgivings that his own disastrous life might 
haply meet with a conclusion so desperate), ‘‘If a man were 
to need poison, which by the law of Mantua it is death to 
sell, here lives a poor wretch who would sell it him.” 
These words of his now came into his mind, and he sought 
out the apothecary, who, after some pretended scruples, 
Romeo offering him gold which his poverty could not 
resist, sold him a poison, which, if he swallowed, he told 
him, if he had the strength of twenty men, would quickly 
despatch him. 

‘With this poison he set out for Verona, to have a sight of 
his dear lady in her tomb, meaning, when he had satisfied 
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his sight, to swallow the poison, and be buried by her side. 
He reached Verona at midnight, and found the church- 
yard, in the midst of which was situated the ancient tomb 
of the Capulets. He had provided a light, and a spade, and 
wrenching iron, and was proceeding to break open the 
monument, when he was interrupted by a voice, which by 
the name of vile Montague bade him desist from his un- 
lawful business. It was the young Count Paris, who had 
come to the tomb of Juliet at that unseasonable time of 
night to strew flowers, and to weep over the grave of her 
that should have been his bride. He knew not what an in- 
terest Romeo had in the dead, but knowing him to be a 
Montague, and (as he supposed) a sworn foe to all the 
Capulets, he judged that he was come by night to do some 
villainous shame to the dead bodies; therefore in an angry 
tone he bade him desist, and as a criminal, condemned by 
the laws of Verona to die if he were found within the walls 
of the city, he would have apprehended him. Romeo 
urged Paris to leave him, and warned him by the fate of 
Tybalt who lay buried there, not to provoke his anger, or 
draw down another sin upon his head, by forcing him to 
kill him. But the Count in scorn refused his warning, 
and laid hands on him as a felon, which Romeo resisting, 
they fought, and Paris fell. When Romeo, by the help of 
a light, came to see who it was that he had slain, saw that 
it was Paris, who (he learned in his way from Mantua) 
should have married Juliet, he took the dead youth by the 
hand, as one whom misfortune had made a companion, and 
said that he would bury him in a triumphal grave, mean- 
ing Juliet’s grave, which he now opened: and there lay 
his lady, as one whom death had no power upon to change 
a feature or complexion in her matchless beauty, or as if 
death were amorous, and the lean, abhorred monster kept 
her there for his delight; for she lay yet fresh and bloom- 


ing, as she had fallen to sleep when she swallowed that be-— 


numbing potion; and near her lay Tybalt in his bloody 
shroud, whom Romeo seeing, begged pardon of his lifeless 
corpses, and for Juliet’s sake called him cousin, and said 
that he was about to do him a favor by putting his enemy 
to death. Here Romeo took his last leave of his lady’s lips, 
kissing them; and here he shook the burden of his cross- 
stars from his weary body, swallowing that poison which 
the apothecary had sold him, whose operation was fatal 
and real, not like that dissembling potion which Juliet had 
swallowed, the effect of which was nearly expiring, and 
she about to awake to complain that Romeo had not kept 
his time, or that he had come too soon. 

For now the hour was arrived at which the friar had 
promised that she should awake; and he, having learned 
that his letters which he had sent to Mantua, by some un- 
lucky detention of the messenger, had never reached Ro- 
meo, came himself, provided with a pick-axe and lantern 
to deliver the lady from her confinement; but he was sur- 
prised to find a light already burning in the Capulets’ mon- 
ument, and to see swords and blood near it, and Romeo 
and Paris lying breathless by the monument. 

Before he could entertain a conjecture, to imagine how 
these fatal accidents had fallen out, Juliet awoke out of her 
trance, and seeing the friar near her, she remembered the 
place where she was, and the occasion of her being there, 
and asked for Romeo; but the friar, hearing a noise, bade 
her come out of that place of death, and of unnatural sleep; 
for a greater power than they could contradict had thwarted 
their intents; and being frightened by the noise of people 
coming, he fled; but when Juliet saw the cup closed in her 
true love’s hands, she guessed that poison had been the 
eause of his end, and she would have swallowed the dregs if 
any had been left, and she kissed his still warm lips to try 
if any poison yet did hang upon them; then hearing a 
nearer noise of people coming, she quickly unsheathed a 





dagger which she wore, and stabbing herself, died by her 
true Romeo’s side. 

The watch by this time had come up tothe place. A page 
belonging to Count Paris, who had witnessed the fight be. 
tween his master and Romeo, had given the alarm, which 
had spread among‘ the citizens, who went up and down the 
streets of Verona confusedly, ¢xclaiming—a Paris, a Romeo, 
and a Juliet, as the rumor had imperfectly reached them, 
till the uproar brought Lord Montague and Lord Capulet 
out of their beds, with the prince, to inquire into the causes 
of the disturbance. The friar had been apprehended by 
some of the watch, coming from the churchyard, trembling, 
sighing, and weeping, in a suspicious manner. A great 
multitude being assembled at the Capulets’ monument, the 
friar was commanded by the prince to deliver what he knew 
of these strange and disastrous accidents. 

And there, in the presence of the old lords Montague and 
Capulet, he faithfully related the story of their children’s 
fatal love, the part he took in promoting their marriage, in 
the hope in that union to end the long quarrels between 
their families; how Romeo, there dead, was husband to 
Juliet, and Juliet, there dead, was Romeo’s faithful wife; 
how before he could find a fit opportunity to divulge their 
marriage, another match was projected for Juliet, who, to 
avoid the crime of a second marriage, swallowed the sleep- 
ing draught (as he advised), and all thought her dead; how 
meantime he wrote to Romeo to come and take her thence 
when the force of the potion should cease, and by what un- 
fortunate miscarriage of the messenger the letters ‘never 
reached Romeo. Farther than this the friar could not fol- 
low the story, nor knew more than that, coming himself to 
deliver Juliet from that place of death, he found the Count 
Paris and Romeo slain. The remainder of the transactions 
was supplied by the narration of the page who had seen 
Paris and Romeo fight, and by the servant who came with 
Romeo from Verona, to whom this faithful lover had given 
letters to be delivered to his father in the event of his death, 
which made good the friar’s words, confessing his marriage 
with Juliet, imploring the forgiveness of his parents, ac- 
knowledging the buying of the poison of the poor apothe- 
eary, and his intent in coming to the monument to die and 
lie with Juliet. All these circumstances agreed together to 
clear the friar from any hand he could be supposed to have 
had in these complicated slaughters, farther than as the un- 
intended consequences of his own well meant, yet too arti- 
ficial and subtle contrivances. 

And the prince, turning to these old lords, Montague and 
Capulet, rebuked them for their brutal and irrational enmi- 
ties, and showed them what a scourge heaven had laid upon 
such offences, that it had found means even through the 
love of their children to punish their unnatural hate. And 
these old rivals, no longer enemies, agreed to bury their 
long strife in their children’s graves; and Lord Capulet re- 
quested Lord Montague to give him his hand, calling him 
by the name of brother, as if in acknowledgment of the 
union of their families by the marriage of the young Capu- 
let and Montague; and saying that Lord Montague’s hand 
(in token of reconcilement) was all he demanded for his 
daughter’s jointure; but Lord Montague said he weuld give 
him more, for he would raise her statue of pure gold, that 
while Verona kept its name, no figure should be esteemed 
for its richness and workmanship as that of the true and 
faithful Juliet. And Lord Capulet in return said that he 
would raise another statue to Romeo. So did these poor old 
lords, when it was too late, strive to outgo each other in 
mutual courtesies; while so deadly had been their rage and 
enmity in past times, that nothing but the fearful overthrow 
of their children (poor sacrifices to their quarrels and dis- 
sensions) could remove the rooted hates and jealousies of 
the noble families. . 
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~ sTORY OF THE JEANNETTE. 


Lieutenant John W. Danenhower, of the Jeannette Arctic 
Exploring Expedition, spoke to a large audience in the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, on the evening of September 
3, The New York Tribune reports his lecture as follows: 

It was nearly half-past eight o’clock when he made his 
appearance on the stage, in full dress and still wearing 
goggles. He was loudly applauded, and bowed modestly in 
acknowledgment of the fact that the warmth of his recep- 
tion was not that accorded to the professional platform ora- 
tor. He at once entered on his subject, and for an hour and 
three-quarters he talked with the utmost deliberation, and 
with great particularity of detail, and in a plain and matter- 
of-fact way, of the discomforts and dangers through which 
hehad so recently passed. Behind him was suspended a track 
chart of the expedition, to which he frequently referred, the 
route of the Jeannette being indicated by a red line so small 
as to be perceptible only to those who were directly in front. 

Beginning with the inception and fitting out of the expe- 
dition, Lieutenant Danenhower gave a history of the Con- 
gressional action, the rechristening of ‘Mr. Bennett’s Arctic 
yacht,” as he called the Jeannette, and the detailing of the 
officers and men who were to go with her. ‘‘At the christ- 
ening,’ he said, ‘‘Mr. Stanley and a number of prominent 
men were present. Mr. Stanley said, ‘If you get snowed in or 
frozen up, we will go up there and get you out of it.’ And as 
itturned out, we waited a long time for Mr. Stanley to come.’’ 

The departure took place on July 8, 1879, the party consist- 
ing of five officers of the regular navy, two scientists and 
twenty-three men, under command of Lieutenant De Long. 
At the first stopping place they found the natives ‘‘ quiet 
and inoffensive, but fond of spirits and fond of dancing.’’ 
The next stopping plate was St. Michael’s, where they pro- 
cured their dogs and sledges, and the two Indians who were 
subsequently of so great service. They were told that In- 
dians would be all right so long as there was smooth sailing, 
but that when danger came they would desert with the dogs 
and sledges. The conduct of their two Indians, and their 
loyalty and heroism to the death, proved how they had 
been maligned. 

The newspapers had had a good deal to say of the unsea- 
worthy condition of the vessel in the first storm that they 
encountered. Their statements, the lecturer said, were in- 
correct, for the Jeannette had behaved admirably. The 
speaker related an incident to show the generosity of the 
natives to their wives. A prune pie was given to an Indian, 
which he greedily devoured while his wife stood by. After 
he had cracked the stones and eaten the kernels, he kindly 
presented the shells to his wife, which she gratefully received. 

One of the first objects, continued the lecturer, of the ex- 
pedition having been accomplished in obtaining news of 
the explorer Nordjenskold, the Jeannette bore away to the 
north through Behring’s Straits, the objective point being 
to explore Wrangell’s Land, of which but little was known. 
On August 31, the winter quarters of the Vega were reached. 
On September 6, after citing Herald Island, a large lead was 
entered, which appeared to divide the Siberian and North 
American pack ice. An ineffectual attempt was made to 
“ram” the ice. The weather becoming extremely cold, it 
was the misfortune of the Jeannette to be caught in the 
mass of ice, in which she subsequently drifted many months. 
_“The frequent mention of ‘the Jeannette caught in the 
leebergs’ is entirely incorrect,’ said Lieutenant Danen- 
hower, “ for there are no icebergs in that part of the Arctic. 
The lines ‘ From Greenland’s icy mountains,’ however, are 
no poetic license, for there are icebergs of great height and 
of unknown depth. But there is no such ice north of Si- 
beria, where we were. The Jeannette was never among the 
leebergs—but she was caught in more formidable ice, the 





winter formation, from which there is no escape, which 
moves to and fro in currents. What in the world could 
withstand hundreds of square miles of ice, eight or ten feet. 
in thickness, with that vast mass in motion?”’’ 

In this position for weary months, during an Arctic night 
of seventy-two days, the Jeannette, wedged in on either 
side, was drifted by currents and counter-currents between 
Herald Island and Wrangell’s Land. The party were pre- 
pared for whatever might come, expecting at any time that 
they might be left without a ship, ‘‘ ready for a moment’s 
jump.” After atime they were set free, only to be almost 
immediately frozen in again, this time in the Jeannette’s 
final resting place. To pass the time with any comfort was 
very trying, and the daily routine was necessary to keep up 
the spirits and health of the men. The allowance of coal 
was not sufficient to keep the cabin comfortably warmed, 
but ‘‘ economy was practiced from the word go.”’ “The daily 
routine included two hours on the ice, the time devoted to 
the meals, reading, music, and games. There was also ‘‘a 
great deal of hunting done, but very little game.’’ Such 
game as there was included seal, walrus, and bear. The 
Arctic night was not so bad as many people supposed, but- 
was generally the darkest from 8 to 10 a. m. 

‘‘The aurora was not so brilliant as I have seen it in Chi- 
cago,’”’ said the speaker, ‘‘and elsewhere in this country. 
When it appeared, it was in arches, or as curtains of chang- 
ing colors in green and blue. The first Christmas was 
passed very pleasantly, but in January, the great ice fracas 
began again. Sometimes the sound of it was like the ex- 
plosion of a large hydraulic engine—it was all over at once, 
only leaving the sullen echo dying away in the distance.’” 

The ship, on January 19, was found to be badly leaking, 
but it was finally stopped after the greatest difficulty. All 
winter the Jeannette drifted back and forth near the 180th 
meridian. The diet included canned vegetables and canned 
meats and the game shot. On Wednesday the men were 
served with pork and beans and ‘“‘duff.’”” ‘‘Ours was a tem- 
perance expedition,’’ added the Lieutenant, ‘‘for it was only 
on holidays or special occasions that we had a little wine or 
strong drink.’ 

In January, 1881, the Jeannette was between Herald Island 
and the 180th meridian, going in a northerly and westerly 
direction. The second Arctic night lasted eighty or ninety 
days, but the second winter was passed in comparative com- 
fort—‘‘or as comfortable as we could be under the circum- 
stances.’”’ On June 12 the ice began breaking up; at 5:30 
the last supper was eaten on board: at 6:15 the ship was 
abandoned, and at 4 a. m. the following morning, ‘‘ with a 
great crash, the vessel sank in thirty-eight fathoms of water 
—and that was the last of the Jeannette.” 

The retreat began on June 17, the anniversary of the bat- 
tle of Bunker Hill. The story that the Lieutenant told of 
the journey of six hundred miles, from where the ship went 
down to the point of landing, was followed by the audience 
with unflagging interest to the end. It was on Monday, 
September 12, in a heavy sea and strong wind, at 7 o’clock, 
that ‘‘the captain stood up in his boat and waved his hand. 
We understood that we were to look out for ourselves, and 
not try to keep together. If either boat had gone down, no 
help could have been rendered. It was growing dark. That 
was the last we saw of the captain.” 

The speaker said that he did not think it likely that any 
traces of Mr. Chipp would ever be found, but he thought it 
a good thing on principle to keep up the search. Then sud- 
denly looking at his watch and discevering that it was after 
10 o’clock, he said: ‘ This is the first time I was ever on a 
stage. I have n’t made any such talk as I intended to, and 
I thank you for your very kind attention.’’ Loud applause 
followed him as he disappeared, and he returned for a mo- 
ment with a man dressed in a Siberian fur costume. 
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SUNDAY READINGS. 


SELECTED BY THE REV. J. H. VINCENT, D. D. 


: [November 5.]} 
‘DESIGN OF THE DISCREPANCIES OF SCRIPTURE. 
By JOHN W. HALEY, A. M. 

Why were discrepancies in the Bible permitted to exist? 
What good end do they contemplate? 

1. They were doubtless intended as a stimulus to the hu- 
man intellect, as provocative of mental effort. They were to 
awaken curiosity, and to appeal to the love of novelty. 

The Bible is a wonderful book. No other has been stud- 
ied so much, or called forth a tithe of the criticism which 
this has elicited. ‘‘No book, not nature itself, has ever 
waked up intellectual activity like the Bible. On the bat- 
tle-field of truth, it has ever been round this that the con- 
flict has raged. What book besides ever caused the writing 
of so many other books? Take from the libraries of Chris- 
tendom all those which have sprung, I will not say indi- 
rectly, but directly from it,—those written to oppose, or 
elucidate it,—and how would they be diminished. The 
very multitude of infidel books is a witness to the power 
with which the Bible stimulates the intellect. Why do 
we not see the same amount of active intellect coming up, 
and dashing and roaring around the Koran ?’’* 

The discrepancies of the sacred volume have played no in- 
significant part in this incitement of mental action. Though 
but a subordinate characteristic, they have prompted men 
to “search the Scriptures,”’ and to ask: How are these 
difficulties to be resolved? Things which are “hard to be 
understood,”’ present special attractions to the inquiring 
mind. Professor Park+ observes, in an admirable essay 
on the choice of texts, ‘‘Sometimes a deeper interest is 
awakened by examining two or more passages which ap- 
pear to contradict each other, than by examining two or 
more which resemble each other. Men are eager to learn 
the meaning and force of a text, one part of which is John 
xv: 15: ‘All things that I have heard of my Father I have 
made known unto you,’ and the other part is John xvi: 12: 
‘I have yet many things to say unto you, but ye can not bear 
them now.’ Why did our Lord utter the second part of 
this text after the first part, yet in the same hour with it? 
The Bible rouses the mind from its torpid state by declaring 
that man dieth and is not, and yet lives forever; that man 
is a worm of the dust, and yet is made little lower than the 
angels; that he must love, and yet hate his father, mother, 
brother, sister; that every man must bear his own burden, 
and yet each one bear the burdens of his brethren; that 
man’s body will be raised from the grave, and yet not the 
same body; that Christ was ignorant of some things, and 
yet knew all things; that he could not bear his own cross, 
and yet upholdeth all things by the word of his power. 
When two passages stand in apparently hostile array 
against each other at the opening of a sermon, the somno- 
Jent hearer is kept awake in order to see how the conflict 
willend. He may be raised by the discourse from his nat- 
ural love of learning the truth to a gracious love of the truth 
which is learned.”’ 

Whately: says: ‘The seeming contradictions in Scrip- 
ture are too numerous not to be the result of design; and 
doubtless were designed, not as mere difficulties to try our 
faith and patience, but as furnishing the most suitable 
mode of instruction that could have been devised, by mutu- 
liy explaining and modifying or limiting or extending 
one another’s meaning.” 

* President Hopkins, Evidences of Christianity, p. 144. 

+ Bib. Sacra, October, 1873, pp. 717, 718. 

} On Difficulties in Writings of Saint Paul, Essay VII, Sec. 4. 
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Elsewhere, urging the same thought, he observes: “Ip. 
structions thus conveyed are evidently more striking anq 
more likely to arouse the attention; and also, from the very 
circumstance that they call for careful reflection, mom 
likely to make a lasting impression.” 

Again, illustrating, as beautifully as suggestively, by the 
case of the mariner who steers midway between certain 
landmarks, he adds: ‘‘Even thus, it will often happen that 
two apparently opposite passages of Scripture may together 
enable us to direct our faith or our practice aright; one 
shall be calculated to guard us against certain errors op 
one side, and the other, on the other side; neither, takey 
alone, shall convey the exact and entire truth; but both 
taken in conjunction may enable us sufficiently to ascer. 
tain it.”” He also ingeniously compares the colliding text, 
to several mechanical forces or impulses, acting upon 4 
body to be set in motion; their resultant impelling it in the 
direction required, though no one of the impulses, taken 
singly, is acting precisely in that direction. 

The rabbis have a saying that ‘The book of Chronicle 
was given for argument,”’ that is, to incite men to investi- 
gation and discussion.* The history of sacred criticism 
demonstrates that this book has answered this purpose re. 
markably well; its discrepancies being salient points which 
attract attention. 

Not only do these ‘‘hard’’ things induce men to investi- 
gate the sacred volume; but meanwhile resolving them- 
selves before the steady and patient eye of the student, they 
unfold deep and rich meaning which amply reward his 
toil. This process is exemplified in the case of the scholar 
quoted above. He observes: ‘‘I well remember when it 
seemed to mé that there was a direct contradiction between 
Paul and James on the subject of faith and works. I can 
now see that they not only do not contradict each other, 
but harmonize perfectly.’’+ 

Says Professor Stuart:} ‘In the early part of my Bib- 
lical studies, some thirty or thirty-five years ago, when I 
first began the critical investigation of the Scriptures, 
doubts and difficulties started up on every side, like the 
armed men whom Cadmus is fabled to have raised up. 
Time, patience, continued study, a better acquaintance 
with the original Scriptural languages and the countries 
where the sacred books were written, have scattered to the 
winds nearly all these doubts.”’ 

In this manner the difficulties of Scripture often keenly 
stimulate and richly reward intellectual effort. 

2. They were meant to be illustrative of the analogy be- 
tween the Bible and nature, and so to evince their common 
origin. The “self-contradictions”’ of the Bible are produced 
on a grander scale in nature. Wherever we turn our eyes, 
the material universe affords unmistakable traces of infi- 
nite wisdom, power, and benevolence. The starry heavens, 
the earth robed in vernal green, the bright, glad sunshine, 
balmy breezes, the refreshing dews and showers, the sweet 
song birds, the flowers of brilliant hues and delicious odors, 
the wonderful and countless forms of vegetation, the infi- 
nite varieties of insect and animal life, the nice adaptations 
and benevolent contrivances for their welfare everywhere 
visible in nature—all these proclaim the attributes and 
speak forth the praise of the Creator. 

But, looking into the same arena from another point of 
view, we see a very different spectacle. Want and woe, 
sorrow and suffering, appear dominant in the world. 
Frost and fire, famine and_ pestilence, earthquake, volcano, 


* Rashi, referring to I Chron. viii: 38, “And Azel had six sons,” 
quaintly and pithily observes: ‘“What the wise men have said about 
these ‘six sons,’ would load thirteen thousand camels.” 

+ Evidences of Christianity, p. 354. 


t History of Old Testament Canon; p. 18; Revised Edition, p. 16. 
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and hurricane, war and intemperance, a thousand diseases 


and ten thousand accidents, are doing their deadly work 
upon our fellow creatures. All this fearful devastation is 
going on in a world created and governed by infinite wis- 
dom, power, and love. Milton’s terrible picture* too often 
finds its counterpart. Nowhere in the Bible do we behold 
such a gigantic inconsistency, such an irrepressible conflict, 
agin the scene before us. Let a man solve the grand prob- 
Jem of the ages; let him tell us why an infinitely wise, 
powerful and benevolent Creator allowed evil to enter at all 
his universe—let him explain this contradiction, and we 
may safely engage to explain those which occur in the 
Bible. For none of them—not all together—are so dark, 
unfathomable, and appalling as this one grand, ultimate 
discrepancy. Says Origen: ‘He who believes the Scrip- 
ture to have proceeded from Him who is the author of na- 
ture, may well expect to find the same sort of difficulties in 
itas are found in the constitution of nature.’’ Bishop But- 
lert pertinently adds, that ‘‘He who denies the Scripture to 
have been from God, on account of these difficulties, may, 
for the very same reason, deny the world to have been 
formed by him.” 

In nature, then, we perceive mighty discords, tremen- 
ous antagonisms, which in appearance seriously involve 
and militate against the character and attributes of God. 
Nevertheless, nature is confessedJy his work. Now, we 
find the Bible claiming the same supernatural origin, and 
exhibiting, among other features of resemblance, similar, 
though far less important, discrepancies; hence these latter 
afford a valid presumption in favor of its claim. 

+ Nearly in the same line of thought, says Dr. Charles 
Hodge:+ ‘‘The universe teems with evidences of design, so 
manifold, so diverse, so wonderful as to overwhelm the 
mind with the conviction that it has had an intelligent au- 
thor. Yet here and there isolated cases of monstrosity appear. 
Itis irrational, because we can not account for such cases, to 
deny that the universe is the product of intelligence. So 
the Christian need not renounce his faith in the plenary in- 
spiration of the Bible, although there may be some things 
about it, in its present state, which he can not account for.”’ 

If we may credit the philosophers, even the higher walks 
of science are not free from ‘‘stumbling-blocks.”’ Kant, 
Hamilton, and Mansel, teach that our reason, that the 
necessary laws of thought which govern our mental opera- 
tions, lead to absolute contradictions.§ Mansel|| observes, 
“The conception of the absolute and infinite, from whatever 


*“Tmmediately a place 
Before his eyes appeared, sad, noisome, dark, 
A lazar-house it seemed, wherein were laid 
Numbers of all diseased, all maladies 
Of ghastly spasm or racking torture, qualms 
Of heart-sick agony, all feverous kinds, 
Convulsions, epilepsies, fierce catarrhs, 
Intestine stone and ulcer, colic pangs, 
Demoniac frenzy, moping melancholy, 
And moon-struck madness, pining atrophy, 
Marasmus, and wide-wasting pestilence, 
Dropsies and asthmas, and joint-racking rheums, 
Dire was the tossing, deep the groans; Despair 
‘Tended the sick, busiest, from couch to couch; 
And over them triumphant Death his dart 
Shook, but delayed to strike, though oft invoked 
With vows, as their chief good and final hope. 
Sight so deform, what heart of rock could long 
Dry-eyed behold ?”’ 
—Paradise Lost, b. zi, lines 477-495. 
+t Introduction to Analogy, p. 70, (Malcom’s Edition ). 
t Theology, I, 170. 
$Dr. Hodge, Theology, I, 362. 


| Limits of Religious Thought, pp. 84, 85, and 106, (American 


Edition ), 





side we view it, appears encompassed with -contradictions. 
There is a contradiction in supposing such an object to ex- 
ist, whether alone or in conjunction with others; and 
there is a contradiction in supposing it not to exist. There 
is a contradiction in conceiving it as one; and there isa 
contradiction in conceiving it as many. There isa contradic- 
tion in conceiving it as personal; and there is a contradic- 
tion in conceiving it as impersonal. It can not without 
contradiction be represented as active; nor without equal 
contradiction be represented as inactive. It can not be 
conceived as the sum of all existence; nor yet can it be con- 
ceived as a part only of that sum.’’ 

Again he says, “It is our duty, then, to think of God as 
personal; and it is our duty to believe that he is infinite. It 
is true that we can not reconcile these two representations 
with each other; as our conception of personality involves 
attributes apparently contradictory to the notion of in- 
finity.”’ 

It would seem that our prospect of escaping contradic- 
tions by casting the Bible aside and betaking ourselves te 
philosophy, is quite unpromising. Notwithstanding the 


“‘discrepancies,’’ the wisest course may be to retain the 
Bible for the present, and await further developments. 


[November 12.] 
DESIGN OF THE DISCREPANCIES OF SCRIPTURE. 
By JOHN W. HALEY, A. M. 

3. The disagreements of Scripture were beyond question 
designed as a strong incidental proof that there was no col- 
lusion among the sacred writers. Their differences go far te 
establish in this way the credibility of these authors. 

The inspired narratives exhibit ‘‘ substantial agreement 
with circumstantial variation.’’ This is precisely what a 
court of justice requires in respect of the testimony of wit- 
nesses. Should their evidence agree precisely in every word 
and syllable, this fact would be held by the court proof of 
conspiracy. The well-known “Howland Willcase,’’* in New 
Bedford, some years since, affords an illustration of the 
principle. In this famous case some one or two millions of 
dollars was at stake, and over one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars were expended for costs and counsel fees in two 
years. Upon the case were brought to bear the resources of 
many of the ablest counsel in New England, and the skill 
of the most ingenious scientific experts of the United States. 
The main issue of fact raised was whether the signature to 
the second page was written by Miss Howland, or whether 
it was aforgery. The minute and exact resemblance of the 
first and second signatures, in all points, was the grand 
stumbling-block in the case. In a word, the signatures 
agreed too well. 

Now, had the Biblical writers agreed in all particulars, 
even the minutest, had there been no discrepancies in their 
testimony, the cry of ‘‘Collusion, collusion!’’ would have 
passed along the whole infidel line, from Celsus and 
Porphyry down to Colenso and Renan. We maintain, 
therefore, that the very discrepancies, lying as they do upon 
the surface, without reaching the subject-matter, the kernel 
of Scripture,-—-and being, moreover, capable of adjustment,— 
are so many proofs of its authenticity and credibility. 

As to the “various readings,’’+ in the manuscripts of the 
New Testament, Wordswortht says: ‘‘ These discrepancies 
being such as they are found to be, are of inestimable value. 
They show that there has been no collusion among our wit- 
nesses, and that our manuscript copies of the gospels, about 
five hundred in number, and brought to us from all parts of 


*See American Law Review, July, 1870, pp. 625-663. 

t This term denotes differences in the spelling, choice, and arrange- 
ment of words in the Greek text. 

t Preface to Greek four gospels, pp. xxii. 
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the world,. have :not: been mutilated or interpolated with 
any sinister design; that they have not been tampered with 
by any religious sect, for the sake of propagating any private 
opinion as the Word of God. These discrepancies are, in 
fact, evidences of the purity and integrity of the sacred text. 
They show that the Scriptures which we now hold in our 
hands in the nineteenth century, are identical with those 
which were received by the Church in the first century as 
written by the Holy Ghost.’’ That the ‘‘ various readings”’ 
are thus proofs of the substantial identity of our New Testa- 
ment with the inspired original is clear. The Greek Testa- 
ment has come down to us, to all intents and purposes, un- 
impaired. Each of the five hundred manuscripts, with its 
slight variations in the orthography, selection, and collo- 
cation of words, is an independent witness to this fact. 

The disagreements of the sacred writers effectually bar the 
charge of ‘‘conspiracy ’’ on their part. 

4. Another object of the discrepancies was, it may be pre- 
sumed, to lead us to value the spirit beyond the letter of the 
Scriptures, to prize the essentials of Christianity rather than 
its form and accidents. Many things point in the same di- 
rection. For example, we have no portrait of Jesus, no au- 
thentie description of his person. No wood of the “true 
eross’’ remains toour day. It is not difficult to divine the 
reason why no relics of this kind are left tous. Suppose the 
original text.of the Holy Volume had been miraculously 
transmitted, in the very handwriting of the authors, and per- 
fect in every letter and figure. The world would have gone 
mad over it. Idolatry the most stupendous would have 
accumulated around it. Crusades more bloody and disas- 
trous than those for the recovery of the holy sepulchre, 
would have been conducted for its possession. It would 
have ensanguined and darkened the whole history of the 
Christian religion. Men would have worshipped the letter in 
flagrant opposition to the spirit of the Sacred Book. Doubt- 
less, with a view to counteract this tendency to idolatry and 
formalism, the Scriptures are given to us in their present 
condition. Our attention is thereby diverted from the ex- 
ternal and formal features to the internal and essential ele- 
ments of Scripture. 

The numerous manuscripts, with their trivial differences, 
the so-called ‘‘ imperfections’ of our present text, together 
with the “‘self-contradictions’”’ of the sacred books, all afford 
a fresh application of the inspired saying, ‘‘ The letter kill- 
eth, but the spirit giveth life.” 

5. The Biblical discrepancies were plainly appointed as 
a test of moral character, and, probably, to serve an impor- 
tant judicial purpose. They may be regarded as constituting 
no insignificant element of the means and conditions of 
man’s probation. 

There is a peculiar and striking analogy and harmony be- 
tween the external form and the interior doctrines of the 
Bible. Both alike present difficulties, sometimes formida- 
ble, to the inquirer. Both alike put his sincerity and firm- 
ness to full proof. Hence, as Grotius* has fitly said, the 
gospel becomes a touch-stone to test the honesty of men’s 
dispositions. 

Our Savior’s teachings were often clothed in forms which 
to the indifferent or prejudiced hearer must have seemed 
obscure, if not offensive. To the caviling and skeptical 
Jews he spoke many things in parables, that seeing they 
might see and not perceive, and hearing they might hear 
and not understand.+ When he said, ‘Except ye eat 
the flesh of the son of man, and drink his blood, ye have no 
life in you,’”’} he intentionally used such phraseology as 
would be repugnant to insincere and squeamish hearers. 


* De Veritate Religionis Christianz, lib. 11, § 19. 
+ Mark iv: 12. 
t John vi: 53. 





He thus tested and disclosed men’s characters and motives, 
and sifted out the chaff among his hearers. ‘ From that 
time many of his disciples went back, and walked no more 
with him.”* The seeming harshness and obscurity of his 
sayings served to rid him of those followers who were not of 
teachable spirit, and thoroughly in earnest, and who would 
not look beneath the surface. The indolent and superficial, 
the proud and fastidious, were discouraged and repelled by 
the rough husk in which the kernel was encased. 

In an analogous manner, the apparent contradictions of 
the Bible afford ‘opportunity to an unfair mind for explain- 
ing away and deceitfully hiding from itself that evidence 
which it might see.’’+ Our treatment of the external, no 
less than that of the internal, difficulties of Scripture, bears 
an intimate relation to our moral character. 

Those who are disposed to cavil do, in the wise arrange. 
ment of God, find opportunities for caviling. The dispo- 
sition does not miss the occasion. 

In the words of Isaac Taylor,} ‘‘The very conditions of 
a revelation that has been consigned to various records in 
the course of thirty centuries, involve a liability to the re- 
newal of exceptive argumentation, which easily finds points 
of lodgment upon so large a surface. . The very 
extent of surface from which a better reason, and a more 
healthful moral feeling gather an irresistible conviction of 
the nearness of God throughout it, furnishes to an astute 
and frigid critical faculty, a thousand and one instances over 
which to proclaim a petty triumph.’’ Or, as Pascal§ has 
beautifully expressed it, God ‘‘ Willing to be revealed to 
those who seek him with their whole heart, and hidden 
from those who as cordially fly from him, has so regulated 
the means of knowing him, as to give indications of himself, 
which are plain to those who seek him, and obscure to those 
who seek him not. There is light enough for those whose 
main wish is to see, and darkness enough for those of an op- 
posite disposition.” 

That the ditficulties of the Bible were intended, moreover, 
to serve a penal end, seems by no means improbable. Those 
persons who cherish a caviling spirit, who are bent upon 
misapprehending the truth, and urging captious and friv- 
olous objections, find in the inspired volume difficulties and 
disagreements which would seem to have been designed as 
stumbling-stones for those which ‘stumble at the word, 
being disobedient; whereunto also they were appointed.”| 
Upon the wilful votaries of error God sends ‘ strong de- 
lusion, that they should believe a lie,’’? that they might 
work out their own condemnation and ruin. 

“If we disparage Scripture, and treat it ‘as any other 
book,’ then Almighty God, who is the author of Scripture, 
will punish us with our own devices. He will ‘choose our 
delusions ;’ he will ‘chastise us by our wickedness,’ and ‘re- 
prove us by our backslidings,’ and ‘give us the reward of 
our own hand.’ Our presumption and our irreverence will 
be the instruments of our punishment.’”’** In the divine 
government of this world, sin not infrequently carries its 
reward in its own bosom. 

When the difficulties of Scripture are approached with a 
docile and reverent mind, they may tend to our establish- 
ment in the faith; but when they are dealt with in a quer- 
ulous and disingenuous manner, they may become judicial 
agencies in linking to caviling skepticism its appropriate 
penalty—even to the loss of the soul. 


* John vi: 66. 

+ Butler’s Analogy, Part II, Chap. vi. 

Spirit of Hebrew Poetry, Preface. 

§ Thoughts, Chap. xiii, Sec. 1 and 2 ( Andover edition ). 

| I Peter, ii: 8. 

II Thess., i: 11. 

** Replies to Essays and Reviews, p. 485 (English edition). 
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(November 19.] 
THE CONSECRATED INTELLECT. 
By FRANCIS RIDLEY HAVERGAL., 
“Keep my intellect, and use 
Every power as thou shalt choose.” 


There are two distinct sets of temptations which shall as- 
sail those who have, or think they have, rather less, and 
those who have, or think they have, rather more than an 
average share of intellect; while those who have neither 
Jess nor more are generally open in some degree to both. 
The refuge and very present help from both is the same. 
The intellect, whether great or small, which is commited to 
the Lord’s keeping, will be kept and will be used by him. 

The former class are tempted to think themselves excused 
from effort to cultivate and use their small intellectual gifts ; 
to suppose they can not or need not seek to win souls, 
because they are not so clever and apt in speech as So-and- 
so; to attribute to want of gift what is really want of grace; 
to hide the one talent because it is not five. 
out a thought or two for these. 

Which is greatest, gifts or grace? Gifts are given ‘to 
every man according to his several ability.” That is, we 
have just as much given as God knows we are able to use, 
and what he knows we can best use for him. ‘‘ But unto 
every one of us is given grace according to the measure of 
the gift of Christ.”” Claimingand using that royal measure 
of grace, you may, and can, and will do more for God than 
the mightiest intellect in the world without it. For which, 
in the clear light of his word, is likely to be most effectual, 
the natural ability which at its best and fullest, without 
Christ, ‘‘can do nothing’”’ (observe and believe that word!), 
or the grace of our Almighty God and the power of the Holy 
Ghost, which is as free to you as it ever was to anyone? 

If you are responsible for making use of your limited gift, 
are you not equally responsible for making use of the grace 
and power which are to be had for the asking, which are al- 
ready yours in Christ, and which are not limited ? 

Also, do you not see that when there are great natural 
gifts, people give the credit to them,-instead of to the grace 
which alone did the real work, and thus God is defrauded of 
the glory? So that, to say it reverently, God can get more 
glory out of a feeble instrument, because then it is more ob- 
vious that the excellency of the power is of God, and not of 
us. Will you not henceforth say, ‘‘ Most gladly, therefore, 
will I rather glory in my infirmities, that the power of 
Christ may rest upon me?”’ 

Don’t you really believe that the Holy Spirit is just as 
able to draw a soul to Jesus, if he will, by your whisper of the 
one word, ‘‘Come,’’ as by an eloquent sermon an hour long? 
Ido! Atthe same time, as it is evidently God’s way to 
work through these intellects of ours, we have no more right 
to expect him to use a mind which we are wilfully neglect- 
ing, and taking no pains whatever to fit for his use, then I 
should have to expect you to write a beautiful inscription 
with my pen, if I would not take the trouble to wipe it and 
mend it. 

The latter class are tempted to rely on their natural gifts, 
and to act and speak in their own strength; to go on too 
fast, without really looking up at every step, and for every 
word; to spend the Lord’s time in polishing up their intel- 
lects, nominally for the sake of influence and power and so 
forth, while really, down at the bottom, it is for the sake of 
the keen enjoyment of the process; and perhaps, most of 
all, to spend the.strength of these intellects “for that which 
doth not protit,’’ in yielding to the specious snare of reading 
clever books ‘‘on both sides,’’ and eating deliberately of the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil. 

The mere mention of these temptations should be suf- 
ficient appeal to conscience. If consecration is to be a re- 


Let me throw. 





ality anywhere, should it not be in the very thing which 
you own as an extra gift from God, and which is evi- 
dently closest, so to speak, to his direct action, spirit 
upon spirit? And if the very strength of your intellect has 
been your weakness, will you not entreat him to keep it 
henceforth really and entirely for himself? It is so good of 
him to have given you something to lay at his feet; shall 
not this goodness lead you to lay it all there, and never 
hanker after taking it back for yourself or the world? Do 
you not feel that in very proportion to the gift you need the 
special keeping of it? He may lead you by a way you know 
not in the matter; very likely he will show you that you 
must be willing to be a fool for his sake first, before he will 
condescend to use much for his glory. Will you look up 
into his face and say, ‘‘Vot willing ?”’ 

He who made every power can use every power—memory, 
judgment, imagination, quickness of apprehension or in- 
sight; specialties of musical, poetical, oratorical, or artistic 
faculty; special tastes for reasoning, philosophy, history,— 
all these may be dedicated to him, sanctified by him, and 
used by him. Whatever he has given, he will use, if we 
will let him. Often, in the most unexpected ways, and at 
the most unexpected turns, something read or acquired long 
ago suddenly comes into use. We can not foresee what will 
thus ‘‘come in useful;’’ but he knew, when he guided us to 
learn it, what it would be wanted for in his service. So 
may we not ask him to bring his perfect foreknowledge to 
bear on all our mental training and storing? to guide us to 
read or study exactly what he knows there will be use for 
in the work to which he has called or will call us? 

Nothing is more practically perplexing to a young Chris- 
tian, whose preparation time is not quite over, or perhaps 
painfully limited, than to know what is most worth studying, 
what is really the best investment of the golden hours, while 
yet the time is not come for the field of active work to be 
fully entered, and the ‘thoroughly furnishing” of the mind 
is the evident path of present duty. Is not his name called 
‘Counselor?’ and will he not be faithful to the promise of 
his name in this, as well as in all else? 

The same applies to every subsequent stage. Only let us 
be perfectly clear about the principle that our intellect is 
not our own, either to cultivate, or to use, or to enjoy, and 
that Jesus Christ is our real and ever-present Counselor, 
and then there will be no more worry about what to read 
and how much to read, and whether to keep up one’s ac- 
complishments, or one’s languages, or one’s “‘ologies!’’ If 
the Master has need of them, he will show us; and if he has 
not, what need have we of them? If we go forward without 
his leading, we may throw away some talent, or let it get 
too rusty for use, which would have been most valuable 
when other circumstances arose or different work was 
given. We must not think that ‘“ keeping’? means not 
using at all! What we want is to have all our powers kept 
for his use. 

In this they will probably find far higher deyelopment 
than in any other sort of use. I know cases in which the 
effect of real consecration on mere mental development has 
been obvious and surprising to all around. Yet it is only a 
confirmation of what I believe to be a great principle, viz., 
that the Lord makes the most of whatever is unreservedly 
surrendered to him. There will always be plenty of waste 
in what we try to cut out for ourselves. But he wastes no 
material! 


Take my life, and let it be 
Consecrated, Lord, to thee. 

Take my moments and my days; 
Let them flow in ceaseless praise. 
Take my hands, and let them move 
At the impulse of thy love. 
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Take my fees, and letythemy be |. “he 
Swift and ‘‘ beautiful” for thee. 
Take my voice, and let me sing 
Always, only, for my King. 
Take my lips, and let them be 
Filled with messages from thee. 


Take my silver and my gold; 
Not a mite would I withhold. 


Take my intellect, and use 
Every power as thou shalt choose. 


Take my will and make it thine; 
It shall be no longer mine. 

Take my heart; it is thine own; 
It shall be thy royal throne. 
Take my love; my Lord, I pour 
At thy feet its treasure-store. 


Take myself, and I will be 
Ever, only, aut for thee. 


[November 26.] 
PARDON—FORGIVENESS. 
By BISHOP MERRILL. 

The first blessing offered the penitent is pardon, or the 
forgiveness of his sins. It is first because it is most needed, 
and in the nature of things precedes all other benefits and 
privileges. It comes just in time to meet the want of the 
struggling soul, and to remove all hindrances to the free 
and triumphant flow of divine grace which supplies all 
spiritual necessities. 

There are times when the doctrine of pardon, or forgive- 
ness through the blood of Christ, possesses but little charm 
for the human heart. While the flow of life is undisturbed 
by any convictions of sin; while worldliness prevails, and 
the whisperings of conscience are unheard; while the spir- 
itual senses sleep, and all goes smovthly on in fancied se- 
curity, this whole subject of forgiving grace seems dry and 
speculative, and fails to excite feeling or call forth any 
earnest attention. But there are other times when the fact 
that ‘“‘with God there is forgiveness,’’ becomes the most 
precious truth that can reach the heart. When the slum- 
ber of the soul is broken, and under the influence of God’s 
Word and Spirit the sinner becomes aware of his lost con- 
dition, and feels the pressure of the burden of guilt, noth- 
ing is so much desired as assurance that God can forgive 
sin through the redemption that is in Jesus Christ. 

Pardon is purely a doctrine of revelation. Some things 
might be learned of God without the Bible, but not the fact 
that he will forgive sins. His being, his power and wis- 
dom shine through all his works, so that reasoning minds 
ean look through nature up to nature’s God, and learn 
something of his greatness; but there is not a voice in all 
the realm of nature to whisper of pardon to the penitent 
heart. Without the manifestations of mercy that come to 
us through the Scriptures, we could not so much as know 
that God is kind and benevolent, much less that his com- 
passion extends to the guilty and rebellious. In the disor- 
ders of the world the evidences of sin may be seen, and es- 
pecially can its presence and power be found in the dis- 
closures of the individual consciousness, but that its guilt 
may be canceled, its power broken, and its result so turned 
aside as to admit the light of the divine countenance into 
the soul, can be known only through the revelation in the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Pardon is God’s own act. There was pertinence in the 
inquiry of the Jews, ‘‘Who can forgive sins but God only ?” 
Sin is an offense against God, a transgression of his law, a 
denial of his authority, and he only can forgive. The act 
takes place in the divine mind, and ean not, therefore, be 





performed by any other than God himself. Through what. 
ever agency or instrumentality the evidence of pardon js 
communicated to the recipient, or by whatever means it is 
symbolized or sealed, the act itself is God’s act. The right 
to perform it has not been given to any other. No higher 
arrogance can be imagined than for men to assume to dis- 
pense pardons for offenses committed against the Most 
High. 

As the right te forgive belongs to God alone, and as the 
act is his, so also is it his prerogative to fix the terms of 
pardon. This he has done, according to the riches of his 
grace, connecting it with the name of Jesus Christ, with 
faith as its essential condition. If it had been made to de. 
pend on ourselves alone, or on our fellow men, or on the or- 
dinances of the Church, the prospect in gaining this inestj- 
mable blessing would be greatly lessened; but the name of 
Jesus is the amplest guarantee that there need be no fail- 
ure. His merit is equal to the sternest necessities, and his 
name may be pleaded with the highest confidence, as it is 
always accessible and ever available. Well for us that 
pardon is through him. 

Pardon implies the removal of guilt. It differs from ac- 
quittal. The latter term is applied where guilt is charged, 
but not established. The innocent man, when found to be 
innocent, is acquitted. He is not pardoned, but justified as 
an innocent man. In such case there is no forgiveness, 
But the sinner is not innocent. The dreadful fact of his 
guilt is established, and can not be ignored. If he be de- 
livered from guilt it must be by cancellation—by blotting 
out the record of the guilt—a work which God only can 
perform. Hence pardon is not an act of acquittal, but the 
reversal or revocation of the condemnatory sentence of the 
law. ‘this act takes away the guilt of sin by expiation, 
and removes its legal results, including the penalty, so that 
the sinner escapes from punishment us effectually as by ac- 
quittal. The sacrifice of Christ expiates the guilt pro- 
visionally, and faith in Christ makes the expiation actual, 
and delivers from condemnation. The relation of the 
atonement to pardon is one of the great questions in theol- 
ogy. God has determined that relation in infinite wisdom, 
and has been graciously pleased to reveal to us the fact and 
result, without gratifying our curiosity by telling us all we 
would like to know about the reasons and the processes in- 
volved. It pertains to our probation to accept gratefully 
the revelation as made, to rejoice in the assurance of pardon 
through the sacrificial blood, and await the disclosures of 
eternity for the solution of the mysteries which now sur- 
round the subject. 

Pardon is never alone. It implies the antecedent grace 
of penitence, and regeneration always accompanies the rev- 
elation of pardon in the heart. The Spirit of God alone, 
that searcheth all things and knoweth all things, even the 
deep things of God, knows when the act of pardon passes 
in the divine mind, and that Spirit alone can make known 
the fact to our souls. The Spirit doubtless begins the revel- 
ation as soon as the act occurs, but our dullness sometimes 
delays the full satisfaction which the evidence of pardon 
brings. We falter when the evidence is presented, and of- 
ten only by degrees, almost imperceptible, do we rise to the 
full confidence of faith. Pardon itself is a single act; but 
the realization of it in the heart by faith, through the evi- 
dences which the Spirit gives, admits of a great variety of 
experiences, and in many instances the evidences are 80 
gradually perceived that the consciousness fails to fix the 
date of the full persuasion of personal acceptance in Christ. 

Pardon is perfect in itself. Perhaps this idea will be as 
well conveyed if we say the act of pardon is comprehen- 
sive, and covers all our sins. As we do not in repentance 
recount all our sinful acts, and could not if we would, nor 
repent of them separately with all the circumstances of 
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each offense, 80 we are not pardoned in detail. The peni- 


tent heart, with all it contains, is accepted; the person is 
forgiven, and all—yes, all—his sins are blotted out when 
the condemnation of the law is removed. God does not 

on some sins and leave others unforgiven. The new- 
porn babe in Christ is justified freely from all things which 
the law of Moses could never remove; he is personally ac- 
cepted and his whole life of sin is cast into the deep. Every 
child of God, however slow to apprehend the astounding 
fact, is free from guilt, free from condemnation, and there- 
fore dead to all past sins. If the results of old biases and 
habits and passions remain, and consequent evil tendencies 
spring up to prove that the carnal nature is not wholly de- 
stroyed, at least all that pollutes or condemns from the for- 
mer life is taken away. The spirit of adoption that ensues 
bears witness to a new creation in which old things have 

d away and all things have become new. And this 
one comprehensive act of pardon needs not to be repeated. 
It takes the soul into the divine favor, where it may abide 
and grow and abound in all spiritual graces, and where it 
may continually rest on the merits of Christ, finding ac- 
ceptance in him, and may enjoy a continuous appropriation 
of his blood to the exclusion of the imputation of guilt. 
This is our high calling in Christ. Alas! how few verify 
its blessedness in actual experience! The imperfections in 
our services, the errors and wrong actions incident to our 
condition in life—even though our abiding in Christ pre- 
yent the imputation of guilt—will ever require us to pray, 
“Forgive us our trespasses.’? God be praised that this 


habitual prayer may be habitually answered! 
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GOD’S HEARTHSTONE. 


By WALLACE BRUCE. 





[Inspired by a Chautauqua sunset. | 


The western fires are burning dim 
Along Chautauqua’s western rim— 
The embers of a dying day 

Are sinking in the ashen gray. 


We lay aside our toil and care— 

We bow to thee in thankful prayer, 

That, round thy hearthstone wide and free 
The world is all one family. 


Tis not in temples built by hands, 
Or written scrolls from far off lands, 
But at the altars reared by thee, 

We learn the truest liturgy. 


Thy voice was heard on Sinai’s height, 
On Horeb’s mountain veiled in night; 
Thy voice is heard in every rill, 

Thy glory glows on every hill. 


Night speaks to night, day speaks to day, 
Their world-wide language lives for aye; 
Their lines have gone through all the earth— 
The heavens declare thy matchless worth. 


So may thy ‘Word of Love”’ more dear 
To every age and race appear, 

Until Time’s narrow restless sea 

Is hushed in thy eternity. 


And O, may faith still deeper grow, 

Till peace from heart to heart shall flow— 
Till all the world, each eventide, 

Shall gather round thy hearthstone wide. 





MUSIC AT*THE DAWN OF THE 
CHRISTIAN ERA.* 


By Pror. E. R. AYRES. 


Before the beginning of the Christian era, music had been 
degraded and removed from the homes and temples of 
learning to the theater and play-house. This had incurred 
the disapproval of the purest and best people. While the 
learned and cultured recognized its power for good, when 
properly employed, they frowned upon the music of their: 
times, since it was only of the most sensual character, to be 
heard in conjunction with the most revolting spectacles. 
known to ancient Rome. 

Although the Jews still kept up their sacred songs, yet in 
their subjugated condition, with the disgusting Roman 
usages continually before their eyes, no doubt many of them 
hung their harpson the willows again. At any rate, their 
instrumental music seems to have been sadly neglected, if 
they did still try to sing. 

It has been said that all the music known in the world at 
the time of the Savior’s birth, was minor and that the gay- 
est could only sing gloomy and melancholy songs. Even 
the pious Jew must sing in minor modes, for all was not 
clear and bright to human vision then. There is nothing 
that more truthfully and unerringly depicts the feelings of 
the people of any age than the music they sing. Men may 
theorize, and talk philosophically about their present and 
future; their lives and even their poetry may belie their 
inward fears and forebodings, but their music lays bare their 
innermost hearts. With the new gospel came anew music. 
That of the ancients became suddenly obsolete, and in its 
stead began to grow up an art well worthy to be called the 
divine art, the art of the Christian dispensation. 

We are taught that the very first Christians sang hymns.. 
The twelve disciples sang; and Paul and Silas sang praises 
to God at midnight. Perhaps these first Christian songs 
were the psalms of the Jewish service, some of which were 
doubtless wedded to Grecian melodies. 

The Romans seem to have done absolutely nothing for 
the improvement of music up to this period. On the con- 
trary, they had succeeded in so degrading instrumental 
music, that many devoted Christians in the first century, and 
even later, were violently opposed to the use of musical in- 
struments, not only in worship, but even in their homes as 
secular amusement. St. Hieronymus thinks, in the fourth 
century, that a “‘Christian maid should not know what a lyre 
ora flute is, and what their use is.’”’ Butas proof of their de- 
votion to the singing of hymns, even in the midst of the 
most cruel persecution, Pliny writes at the beginning of 
the second century: ‘On certain days they will assemble 
before sunrise and sing alternately the praise of their God.” 
Earlier than this, Philo gives the following description of 
their singing: ‘“‘After supper their sacred songs began. 
When all were arisen they selected from the rest two 
choirs, one of men and one of women, and from each of 
these a person of a majestic form, and well skilled in music, 
was chosen to lead the band. They then chanted hymns in 
honor of God, composed in different measures and modu- 
lations, now singing together, and ‘now answering each 
other by turns.”’ Mr. Hullah says: ‘ Their modes of per- 
forming their vocal music were various. Hymns were sung 
in the Christian assemblies by a single voice; by the whole 
congregation; by the congregation antiphonally; by a sin- 
gle voice antiphonally with the congregation.” 

From many passages that might be quoted it is clear that 
both the Roman Catholic and English Churches, with 
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SUNDAY READINGS. 





Take my feep, and letythemy be. 


Swift and ‘ beautiful” for thee. wie 


Take my voice, and let me sing 
Always, only, for my King. 
Take my lips, and let them be 
Filled with messages from thee. 


Take my silver and my gold; 
Not a mite would I withhold. 


Take my intellect, and use 
Every power as thou shalt choose. 


Take my will and make it thine; 
It shall be no longer mine. 

Take my heart; it is thine own; 
It shall be thy royal throne. 
Take my love; my Lord, I pour 
At thy feet its treasure-store. 


Take myself, and I will be 
Ever, only, aut for thee. 


[November 26.] 
PARDON—FORGIVENESS. 
By BISHOP MERRILL. 

The first blessing offered the penitent is pardon, or the 
forgiveness of his sins. It is first because it is most needed, 
and in the nature of things precedes all other benefits and 
privileges. It comes just in time to meet the want of the 


struggling soul, and to remove all hindrances to the free 
and triumphant flow of divine grace which supplies all 
spiritual necessities. 

There are times when the doctrine of pardon, or forgive- 
ness through the blood of Christ, possesses but little charm 


for the human heart. While the flow of life is undisturbed 
by any convictions of sin; while worldliness prevails, and 
the whisperings of conscience are unheard; while the spir- 
itual senses sleep, and all goes smoothly on in fancied se- 
curity, this whole subject of forgiving grace seems dry and 
speculative, and fails to excite feeling or call forth any 
earnest attention. But there are other times when the fact 
that ‘“‘with God there is forgiveness,’’ becomes the most 
precious truth that can reach the heart. When the slum- 
ber of the soul is broken, and under the influence of God’s 
Word and Spirit the sinner becomes aware of his lost con- 
dition, and feels the pressure of the burden of guilt, noth- 
ing is so much desired as assurance that God can forgive 
sin through the redemption that is in Jesus Christ. 

Pardon is purely a doctrine of revelation. Some things 
might be learned of God without the Bible, but not the fact 
that he will forgive sins. His being, his power and wis- 
dom shine through all his works, so that reasoning minds 
ean look through nature up to nature’s God, and learn 
something of his greatness; but there is not a voice in all 
the realm of nature to whisper of pardon to the penitent 
heart. Without the manifestations of mercy that come to 
us through the Scriptures, we could not so much as know 
that God is kind and benevolent, much less that his com- 
passion extends to the guilty and rebellious. In the disor- 
ders of the world the evidences of sin may be seen, and es- 
pecially can its presence and power be found in the dis- 
closures of the individual consciousness, but that its guilt 
may be canceled, its power broken, and its result so turned 
aside as to admit the light of the divine countenance into 
the soul, can be known only through the revelation in the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Pardon is God’s own act. There was pertinence in the 
inquiry of the Jews, ‘‘Who can forgive sins but God only ?” 
Sin is an offense against God, a transgression of his law, a 
denial of his authority, and he only can forgive. The act 
takes place in the divine mind, and ean not, therefore, be 





performed by any other than God himself. Through what. 
ever agency or instrumentality the evidence of pardon jg 
communicated to the recipient, or by whatever means it js 
symbolized or sealed, the act itself is God’s act. The right 
to perform it has not been given to any other. No higher 
arrogance can be imagined than for men to assume to dis- 
pense pardons for offenses committed against the Most 
High. 

As the right to forgive belongs to God alone, and as the 
act is his, so also is it his prerogative to fix the terms of 
pardon. This he has done, according to the riches of his 
grace, connecting it with the name of Jesus Christ, with 
faith as its essential condition. If it had been made to de. 
pend on ourselves alone, or on our fellow men, or on the or. 
dinances of the Church, the prospect in gaining this inestj. 
mable blessing would be greatly lessened; but the name of 
Jesus is the amplest guarantee that there need be no fail- 
ure. His merit is equal to the sternest necessities, and his 
name may be pleaded with the highest confidence, as it is 
always accessible and ever available. Well for us that 
pardon is through him. 

Pardon implies the removal of guilt. It differs from ac. 
quittal. The latter term is applied where guilt is charged, 
but not established. The innocent man, when found to be 
innocent, is acquitted. He is not pardoned, but justified as 
an innocent man. In such case there is no forgiveness, 
But the sinner is not innocent. The dreadful fact of his 
guilt is established, and can not be ignored. If he be de- 
livered from guilt it must be by cancellation—by blotting 
out the record of the guilt—a work which God only can 
perform. Hence pardon is not an act of acquittal, but the 
reversal or revocation of the condemnatory sentence of the 
law. ‘this act takes away the guilt of sin by expiation, 
and removes its legal results, including the penalty, so that 
the sinner escapes from punishment us effectually as by ac- 
quittal. The sacrifice of Christ expiates the guilt pro- 
visionally, and faith in Christ makes the expiation actual, 
and delivers from condemnation. The relation of the 
atonement to pardon is one of the great questions in theol- 
ogy. God has determined that relation in infinite wisdom, 
and has been graciously pleased to reveal to us the fact and 
result, without gratifying our curiosity by telling us all we 
would like to know about the reasons and the processes in- 
volved. It pertains to our probation to accept gratefully 
the revelation as made, to rejoice in the assurance of pardon 
through the sacrificial blood, and await the disclosures of 
eternity for the solution of the mysteries which now sur- 
round the subject. 

Pardon is never alone. It implies the antecedent grace 
of penitence, and regeneration always accompanies the rev- 
elation of pardon in the heart. The Spirit of God alone, 
that searcheth all things and knoweth all things, even the 
deep things of God, knows when the act of pardon passes 
in the divine mind, and that Spirit alone can make known 
the fact to our souls. The Spirit doubtless begins the revel- 
ation as soon as the act occurs, but our dullness sometimes 
delays the full satisfaction which the evidence of pardon 
brings. We falter when the evidence is presented, and of- 
ten only by degrees, almost imperceptible, do we rise to the 
full confidence of faith. Pardon itself is a single act; but 
the realization of it in the heart by faith, through the evi- 
dences which the Spirit gives, admits of a great variety of 
experiences, and in many instances the evidences are 80 
gradually perceived that the consciousness fails to fix the 
date of the full persuasion of personal acceptance in Christ. 

Pardon is perfect in itself. Perhaps this idea will be 4s 
well conveyed if we say the act of pardon is comprehet- 
sive, and covers all our sins. As we do not in repentance 
recount all our sinful acts, and could not if we would, nor 
repent of them separately with all the circumstances of 
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each offense, 80 we are not pardoned in detail. The peni- 


tent heart, with all it contains, is accepted; the person is 
forgiven, and all—yes, all—his sins are blotted out when 
the condemnation of the law is removed. God does not 

n some sins and leave others unforgiven. The new- 
porn babe in Christ is justified freely from all things which 
the law of Moses could never remove; he is personally ac- 
cepted and his whole life of sin is cast into the deep. Every 
child of God, however slow to apprehend the astounding 
fact, is free from guilt, free from condemnation, and there- 
fore dead to all past sins. If the results of old biases and 
habits and passions remain, and consequent evil tendencies 
spring up to prove that the carnal nature is not wholly de- 
stroyed, at least all that pollutes or condemns from the for- 
mer life is taken away. The spirit of adoption that ensues 
bears Witness to a new creation in which old things have 
passed away and all things have become new. And this 
one comprehensive act of pardon needs not to be repeated. 
It takes the soul into the divine favor, where it may abide 
and grow and abound in all spiritual graces, and where it 
may continually rest on the merits of Christ, finding ac- 
ceptance in him, and may enjoy a continuous appropriation 
of his blood to the exclusion of the imputation of guilt. 
This is our high calling in Christ. Alas! how few verify 
its blessedness in actual experience! The imperfections in 
our services, the errors and wrong actions incident to our 
condition in life—even though our abiding in Christ pre- 
yent the imputation of guilt—will ever require us to pray, 
“Forgive us our trespasses.’? God be praised that this 
habitual prayer may be habitually answered! 
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GOD’S HEARTHSTONE. 


By WALLACE BRUCE. 





[Inspired by a Chautauqua sunset. ] 


The western fires are burning dim 
Along Chautauqua’s western rim— 
The embers of a dying day 

Are sinking in the ashen gray. 


We lay aside our toil and care— 

We bow to thee in thankful prayer, 

That, round thy hearthstone wide and free 
The world is all one family. 


’Tis not in temples built by hands, 
Or written scrolls from far off lands, 
But at the altars reared by thee, 

We learn the truest liturgy. 


Thy voice was heard on Sinai’s height, 
On Horeb’s mountain veiled in night; 
Thy voice is heard in every rill, 

Thy glory glows on every hill. 


Night speaks to night, day speaks to day, 
Their world-wide language lives for aye; 
Their lines have gone through all the earth— 
The heavens declare thy matchless worth. 


So may thy ‘‘Word of Love’’ more dear 
To every age and race appear, 

Until Time’s narrow restless sea 

Is hushed in thy eternity. 


And O, may faith still deeper grow, 

Till peace from heart to heart shall flow— 
Till all the world, each eventide, 

Shall gather round thy hearthstone wide. 





MUSIC AT*THE DAWN OF THE 
CHRISTIAN ERA.* 


By Pror. E. R. AYRES. 

Before the beginning of the Christian era, music had been 
degraded and removed from the homes and temples of 
learning to the theater and play-house. This had incurred 
the disapproval of the purest and best people. While the: 
learned and cultured recognized its power for good, when 
properly employed, they frowned upon the music of their 
times, since it was only of the most sensual character, to be 
heard in conjunction with the most revolting spectacles. 
known to ancient Rome. 

Although the Jews still kept up their sacred songs, yet in 
their subjugated condition, with the disgusting Roman 
usages continually before their eyes, no dovbt many of them: 
hung their harpson the willows again. At any rate, their 
instrumental music seems to have been sadly neglected, if 
they did still try to sing. 

It has been said that all the music known in the world at 
the time of the Savior’s birth, was minor and that the gay- 
est could only sing gloomy and melancholy songs. Even 
the pious Jew must sing in minor modes, for all was not 
clear and bright to human vision then. There is nothing 
that more truthfully and unerringly depicts the feelings of 
the people of any age than the music they sing. Men may 
theorize, and talk philosophically about their present and 
future; their lives and even their poetry may belie their 
inward fears and forebodings, but their music lays bare their 
innermost hearts. With the new gospel came anew music. 
That of the ancients became suddenly obsolete, and in its. 
stead began to grow up an art well worthy to be called the 
divine art, the art of the Christian dispensation. 

We are taught that the very first Christians sang hymns. 
The twelve disciples sang; and Paul and Silas sang praises 
to God at midnight. Perhaps these first Christian songs 
were the psalms of the Jewish service, some of which were 
doubtless wedded to Grecian melodies. 

The Romans seem to have done absolutely nothing for 
the improvement of music up to this period. On the con- 
trary, they had succeeded in so degrading instrumental 
music, that many devoted Christians in the first century, and 
even later, were violently opposed to the use of musical in- 
struments, not only in worship, but even in their homes as 
secular amusement. St. Hieronymus thinks, in the fourth 
century, that a ‘‘Christian maid should not know what a lyre 
ora flute is, and what their use is.’? Butas proof of their de- 
votion to the singing of hymns, even in the midst of the 
most cruel persecution, Pliny writes at the beginning of 
the second century: ‘On certain days they will assemble 
before sunrise and sing alternately the praise of their God.” 
Earlier than this, Philo gives the following description of 
their singing: ‘“‘After supper their sacred songs began. 
When all were arisen they selected from the rest two 
choirs, one of men and one of women, and from each of 
these a person of a majestic form, and well skilled in music, 
was chosen to lead the band. They then chanted hymns in 
honor of God, composed in different measures and modu- 
lations, now singing together, and ‘now answering each 
other by turns.’’? Mr. Hullah says: ‘‘ Their modes of per- 
forming their vocal music were various. Hymns were sung 
in the Christian assemblies by a single voice; by the whole 
congregation; by the congregation antiphonally; by a sin- 
gle voice antiphonally with the congregation.” 

From many passages that might be quoted it is clear that 
both, the Roman Catholic and English Churches, with 
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this antiphonal and responsive service, as well as the fol- 
lowers of Calvin, with their plain psalmody, have the au- 
thority of the example of the early fathers. But it seems 
that music was doomed to be handed down by tradition 
alone in‘the early Church, without any kind of notation or 
any kind of written system, until about the fourth century. 
These Christians abhorred all that was apparently of heathen 
origin, and hence rejected the heathen systems of writtea 
music as they did their instruments. ‘But the Oriental 
Churches soon began to relent somewhat, and gradually 
various musical instruments found their way into the ser- 
vice, and were soon adopted also in the west, as we shall 
presently notice. 

As early as the year 315 A. D. it began to be considered 
impracticable to permit the whole congregation to sing, 
hence the ordinance passed by the council of Laodicza for- 
bidding the laity to sing in church. About this time Pope 
Sylvester founded a singing-school at Rome, and his exam- 
ple was followed shortly afterward by others in various 
places. So thus early certain persons were set apart by the 
Christian Church to learn the art of singing, for it was then 
considered a part of the public worship. 

But enough by way of introduction. There are four 
great and important subjects in musical history to be con- 
sidered as the special products of the ecclesiastical period, 
which lasted until about the year 1200. These four*com- 
prise the matter for to-day’s consideration. 

The first arrangement of a system of scales is attributed 
to Saint Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, (884 A. D). This sys- 
tem consisted of the invention of the four Authentic Modes 
corresponding to our D, E, F, and G, as to their intervals. 
For this discovery Saint Ambrose was styled the father of 
modern music. In his own church he was so earnest and 
persevering in his labors that his singers acquired great 
proficiency, and called forth the following eloquent tribute 
from Augustine: ‘‘How abundantly did I weep before God 
to hear those hymns of thine, being touched to the very 
quick by the voices of thy sweet church song.”’ 

Let no mistake be made concerning this music; for while 
the scales employed were developed from the old Grecian 
system of tetrachords, the music was altogether different. 
While the Greeks employed a rhythmical melody, the Mi- 
lanese Christians sang their words to what we would style 
a solemn chant without rhythm, for the sounds were all the 
same length. By this time it seems that Grecian melodies 
were entirely extinct. 

It has already been explained that the Grecian tetrachord 
consisted of (1)the interval of a semitone, and (2) two whole 
tones. But Saint Ambrose conceived the plan of mak- 
ing the different scales contain every variety of arrange- 
ment as to the intervals, taking each note (as our D, E, F, 
G) following the tones and semitones as they come in or- 
der, up to the octave. Here we find one semitone some- 
where in every succession of four notes, except in the first 
part of the scale of F. These four notes failed to make a 
tetrachord of auy kind, as there was a succession of three 
whole tones. The tetrachord having been accepted as the 
absolute basis of all pure music, this tritone was despised 
and afterward termed the ‘diabolus in musicam,” and des- 
tined to be carefully avoided for many centuries. In order 
to regulate this scalethe B was lowered a semitone, thereby 
making the discovery of what we now call B flat. Here we 
have for the first time our own arrangement of the tetra- 
chord, and our own major scale complete. This was an im- 
portant discovery. This at once became the favorite of all 
the scales; the one mode that the Christian heart had longed 
for; the medium for expressing that hope and confidence, 
that joy in believing, never fully realized to the world before 
the Messiah’s coming. It is singular that in every other ar- 
rangement of the intervals, in all other modes, there is a 





oe 
spirit of sadness, or uncertainty, expressive enough of ¢p. 
trition, but wanting in confidence and assurance. Owing 
to the uncertainties of tradition, the system of Ambrose wa 
becoming gradually corrupted, when, in the sixtb century, 
Saint Gregory the Great undertook to revive, reform, ang 
give new life to this part of the sacred service. 


ATTEMPTS TO FLY IN THE AIR. 


From the French of F. MARION. 





The greater number of the arts and sciences can be traceg 
along a chronological ladder of great length: some, indeed, 
“lose themselves in the night of time.’’ The accomplish. 
ment of raising oneself in the air, however, had no actual 
professors in antiquity, and the discovery of Montgolfier 
seems to have come into the world, se to speak, sponta. 
neously. By this it is to be understood that, unlike Coper. 
nicus and Columbus, Montgolfier could not read in history 
of any similar discovery, containing the germ of his own 
feat. Atleast, we have no proof that the ancient nations 
practised the art of aerial navigation to any extent what. 
ever. The attempts which we are about to cite do noj 
strictly belong to the history of aerostaties. 

Classic mythology tells us of Deedalus, who, escaping 
with his son Icarus from the anger of Minos, in the Isle of 
Crete, saved himself from the immediate evil by the aid of 
wings, which he made for himself and his son, and by 
means of which they were enabled to fly in the air. The 
wings, it appears, were soldered with wax, and Icarus, fly- 
ing too high, was struck by a ray of the sun, which melted 
the wax. The youth fell into the sea, which from him de- 
rived its name of Icarian. It is possible that this fable 
only symbolizes the introduction of sails in navigation. 

Coming down through ancient history, we note a certain 
Archytas, of Tarentum, who, in the fourth century B.C., 
is said to have launched into the air the first ‘flying stag,” 
and who, according to the Greek writers, ‘‘made a pigeon of 
wood, which flew, but which could not raise itself again after 
having fallen.” Its flight, it is said, ‘‘was accomplished by 
means of a mechanical contrivance, by the vibration of 
which it was sustained in the air.” 

In the year 66 A. D., in the time of Nero, Simon, the ma 
gician—who called himself ‘‘the mechanician’’—made cer- 
tain experiments at Rome of flying at a certain height. In 
the eyes of the early Christians this power was attributed 
to the devil, and Saint Peter, the namesake of this flying 
man, is said to have prayed fervently while Simon was 
amusing himself in space. It was possibly in answer to 
his prayers that the magician failed in his flight, fell upon 
the Forum, and broke his neck on the spot. 

From the summit of the tower of the hippodrome at Con- 
stantinople, a certain Saracen met the same fate as Simon, 
in the reign of the emperor Comnenus. His experiments 
were conducted on the principle of the inclined plane. He 
descended in an oblique course, using the resistance of the 
airasasupport. ‘His robe, very long and very large, and 
of which the flaps were extended on an osier frame, pre 
served him from suddenly falling.” 

The inclined plane probably suggested to Milton the 
flight of the angel Uriel, in ‘‘Paradise Lost,’’ who descended 
in the morning from heaven to earth upon a ray of the sud, 
and ascended in the evening from earth to heaven by the 
same means. But we can not quote here the fancies of 
pure imagination, and we will not speak of Medeus the 
magician, of the enchantress Armida, of the witches of the 
Brocken, of the hippogriff of Zephyrus with the rosy wings, 
or of the diabolical inventions of the middle ages, for maby 
of whigh.the-.stake was the only reward. 

Roger Bacon, in the thirteenth century, inaugurated 4 
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more scientific era. In his “Treaty of the Admirable Power 
of Art and Nature,” he puts forth the idea that it is possi- 
ple “to make flying-machines in which the man, being 
seated or suspended in the middle, might turn some winch 
‘or crank, which would put in motion a suit of wings made 
+o strike the air like those of a bird.’’ In the same treatise 
he sketches a flying-machine, to which that of Blanchard, 
who lived in the eighteenth century, bears a certain resem- 
ylance. The monk, Roger Bacon, was worthy of entering 
the temple of fame before his great namesake, the Lord 
Chancelor, who in the seventeenth century inaugurated 
the era of experimental science. 

Jean Baptiste Dante, a mathematician of Perugia, who 
Jived in the latter part of the fifteenth century, constructed 
artificial wings, by means of which, when applied to thin 
podies, men might raise themselves off the ground into the 
air. It is recorded that on many occasions he experimented 
with his wings on the Lake Thrasymenus. These experi- 
ments, however, had a sad end. At a féte given for the 
celebration of the marriage of Bartholomew d’Alvani, 
Dante, who must not be confounded with the poet, whose 
flights were of quite another kind—offered to exhibit the 
wonder of his wings to the people of Perugia. He managed 
to raise himself to a great height, and flew above the square; 
‘but the iron with which he moved one of his wings having 
been bent, he fell upon the church of the Virgin, and broke 
his thigh. 

A similar accident befell a learned English Benedictine, 
‘Oliver of Malmesbury. This ecclesiastic was considered gifted 
with the power of foretelling events; but, like others sim- 
ilarly cireumstanced, he does not seem to have been able to 
divine the fate which awaited himself. He constructed wings 
after the model of those which, according to Ovid, Deedalus 
made use of. These he attached to his arms and his feet, 
and, thus furnished, he threw himself from the height of a 
tower. But the wings bore him up for little more thana 
distance of one hundred and twenty paces. He fell at the 
foot of the tower, broke his legs, and from that moment led 
a languishing life. He consoled himself, however, in his 
misfortune, by saying that his attempt must certainly have 
succeeded had he only provided himself with a tail. 

Before going further, let us take notice that the seven- 
teenth century is, par excellence, the century distinguished 
for narratives of imaginary travels. It was then that as- 
tronomy opened up its world of marvels. The knowledge 
of observers was vastly increased, and from that time it 
became possible to distinguish the surface of the moon and 
of other celestial bodies. Thus a new world, as it were, was 
Tevealed for human thought and speculation. We learned 
that our globe was not, as we had supposed, the center of 
the universe. It was assigned its place far from that cen- 
ter, and was known to be no more than a mere atom, lost 
amid an incalculable number of other globes. The revela- 
tions of the telescope proved that those who formerly were 
considered wise actually knew nothing. Quickly following 
these discoveries, extraordinary narratives of excursions 
through space began to be given to the world. Those 
scientific romances were simply wild exaggerations, based 
uporf the thinnest foundation of scientific facts. In order, 
however, to describe a journey among the stars, it was nec- 
essary to invent some mode of locomotion in these distant 
regions. In former times Lucian had been content with a 
ship which ascended to the rising moon upon a waterspout; 
but it was now necessary to improve upon this very prim- 
itive mode, as people began to know something more of the 
forces of nature. One of the first of these travelers in im- 
agination to the moon in modern times was Godwin (1638), 
and his plan was more ingenious than that of Lucian. He 
trained a great number of the wild swans of St. Helena 
to fly constantly upward toward a white object, and, hav- 
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of board, which was borne upward to the white moon by a 
great team of the gigantic swans. At the end of twelve 
days he arrived, according to his story, at his destination. 
A little later another writer of this peculiar kind of fiction, 
Wilkins, an Englishman, professed to have made the same 
ascent, borne up by an eagle. Alexandre Dumas, who re- 
cently wrote a short romance upon the same subject, only 
made a translation of an English work by that author. 
Wilkins’s work is entitled, ‘‘The Discovery of a New 
World.’’ One chapter of the book bears the title, ‘That 
’tis possible for some of our posterity to find out a convey- 
ance to this other world; and, if there be inhabitants there, 
to have commerce with them.’’ It is thus that the right 
reverend philosopher reasons: 

“Tf it be here inquired what means there may be con- 
jectured for our ascending beyond the sphere of the earth’s 
mathematical vigor, I answer—(1) ’Tis not impossible that 
aman may be able to fly by the application of wings to his 
own body, as angels are pictured, as Mercury and Dedalus 
are feigned, and as hath been attempted by divers, particu- 
larly bya Turk in Constantinople, as Busbequius relates. 
(2) If there be such a great duck in Madagascar as Marcus 
Polus, the Venetian, mentions, the feathers of whose wings 
are twelve feet long, which can scoop up a horse and his 
rider, or an elephant, as our kites do a mouse; why, then, 
‘tis but teaching one of these to carry a man, and he may 
ride up thither, as Ganymede does upon an eagle. (3) Or 
if neither of these ways will serve, yet I do seriously, and 
upon good grounds, affirm it possible to make a flying 
chariot, in which a man may sit and give such a motion to 
it as shall convey him through the air. And this, perhaps, 
might be made large enough to carry divers men at the 
same time, together with food for their viaticum, and com- 
modities for traffic. It is not the bigness of anything in 
this kind that can hinder its motion if the motive faculty 
be answerable thereunto. We see that a great ship swims 
as well as a small cork, and an eagle flies in the air as well 
as alittle gnat. This engine may be contrived from the 
same principles by which Archytas made a wooden dove, 
and Regiomontanus a wooden eagle. I conceive it were no 
difficult matter (if a man had leisure) to show more partic- 
ularly the means composing it. The perfecting of such an 
invention would be of such excellent use that it were 
enough, not only to make a man famous, but the age 
wherein he lives. For, besides the strange discoveries that 
it might occasion in this other world, it would be also of in- 
conceivable advantage for traveling, above any other con- 
veyance that is now in use. So that, notwithstanding all 
these seeming impossibilities, it is likely enough that there 
may be a means invented of journeving tothe moon; and how 
happy shall they be that are first successful in this attempt!’’ 

Afterwards comes Cyrano of Bergerac, who promulgates 
five different means of flying in the air. First, by means 
of phials filled with dew, which would attract and cause to 
mount up. Secondly, by a great bird made of wood, the 
wings of which should be kept in motion. Thirdly, by 
rockets, which, going off successively, would drive up the 
balloon by the force of projection. Fourthly, by an octahe- 
dron of glass, heated by the sun, and of which the lower 
part should be allowed to penetrate the dense cold air, 
which, pressing up against the rarefied hot air, would raise 
the balloon. Fifthly, by a car of iron and a ball of mag- 
netized iron, which the aeronaut would keep throwing up 
in the air, and which would attract and draw up the bal- 
loon. The wiseacre who invented th==-= nodes of flying in 
the air seems, some would say to have been more in want 
of very strict confinement on he earth than of the freedom 
of the skies. 
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In 1670 Francis Lana constructed a flying-machine. The 
specific lightness of heated air and of hydrogen gas not hav- 
ing yet been discovered, his only idea for making his globes 
rise was to take all the air out of them. But even suppos- 
ing that the globes were thus rendered light enough to rise, 
they must inevitably have collapsed under the atmospheric 
pressure. 

As for the idea of making use of a sail to direct the bal- 
loon, as one directs a vessel, that also was a delusion; for 
the whole machine, globes and sails, being thrown into the 
air, would infallibly follow the direction of the wind, what- 
ever that might be. When a ship lies in the sea, and its 
sails are inflated with the wind, we must remember that 
there are two forces in operation—the active force of the 
wind and the passive force of the resistance of the water; 
and in working these forces the one against the other, the 
sailor can turn within a point of any direction he pleases. 
But when we are subjected wholly to a@ single force, and 
have no point of support by the use of which to turn that 
force to our own purposes, as in the case with the aero- 
naut, we are entirely at the mercy of that force, and must 
obey it. 

After the flying-machine of Lana there was constructed 
by Galien (who, like the former, was an ecclesiastic) an 
air-boat, less chimerical in its form, looked at in view of 
the conditions of aerial navigation, but much more singu- 
lar. Galien describes his air-boat, in 1755, in his little 
work entitled, “‘The Art of Sailing inthe Air.’’ His project 
was a most extraordinary one, and in its boldness is only 
equaled by the seriousness of the narrative. According to 
him, the atmosphere is divided into two horizontal layers, 
the upper of which is much lighter than tue lower. ‘But,’ 
says Galien, ‘‘a ship keeps its place in the water because it 
is full of air, and air is much lighter than water. Suppose, 
then, there was the same difference of weight between the 
upper and the lower layer of air as there is between the 
lower stratum and water; and suppose, also, a boat which 
rested upon the lower layer of air, with its bulk in the 
lighter upper layer—like a ship which has its keel in the 
water but its bulk in the air—the same thing would happen 
with the air-ship as with the water-ship—it would float in 
the denser layer of air.”’ 

Galien adds that in the region of hail there was in the air 
a separation into two layers, the weights of which respec- 
tively areas 1 to 2. ‘*Then,’’ says he, ‘‘in placing an air- 
boat in the region of hail, with its sides rising eighty-three 
athoms into the upper region, which is much more light, 
one could sail perfectly.” 

But how to get this enormous air-boat up to the region of 
hail? This is a minor detail, respecting which Galien is 
not clear. 

From the labors of Lana and Galien, with their impossi- 
ble flying-machines, the inventor of the balloon could de- 
rive no benefit whatever; nor is his fame to be in the least 
diminished because many had labored in the same field be- 
fore him. Nor can the story of the ovoador, or flying man, 
a legend very confused, and of which there are many ver- 
sions, have given to Montgolfier any valuable hints. It 
appears that a certain Laurent de Guzman, a monk of Rio 
Janeiro, performed at Lisbon before the king, John V, 
raising himself in a balloon to a considerable height. Other 
versions of the story give a different date, and assigu the 
pretended ascent to 1709. 

In 1678 a mechanician of Salle, in Maine, named Besnier, 
invented a flying-machine. The machine consisted of four 


great wings, or paddles, mounted at the extremities of | 


levers, which rested on the shoulders of the man who 
guided it, and who could move them alternately by means 
of his hands and feet. The following description of the 
machine is given in the Journal de Paris by an eye-witness: 





ss 

“The ‘wings’ are oblong frames, covered with taffeta, 
and attached to the ends of two rods, adjusted on the shou|- 
ders. The wings work up and down. Those in front are 
worked by the hand; those behind by the feet, which are 
connected with the ends of the rods by strings. The move. 
ments were such that when the right hand made the right 
wing descend iy front, the left foot made the left wing de. 
scend behind; and in like manner the left hand in front 
and the right foot behind acted together simultaneously, 
This diagonal action appeared very well contrived; it was 
the action of most quadrupeds as well as of man when 
walking; but the contrivance, like others of the same kind, 
failed in not being fitted with gearing to enable the air 
traveler to proceed in any other direction than that ip 
which the wind blew him. The-inventor first flew dowp 
from a stool, then from a table, afterwards from a window, 
and finally from a garret, from which he passed above the 
houses in the neighborhood, and then, moderating the 
working of his machine, he descended slowly to the earth.” 

Tradition records that under Louis XIV a certain rope. 
dancer, named Alard, announced that on a certain day he 
would perform the feat of flying in the air. We have no 
description of his wings. It is recorded, however, that he 
set out on his adventurous flight; but he had not caleu- 
lated all the necessities of the case, and, falling to the 
ground, he was dangerously hurt. 

Leonardo da Vinci might have known the art of flying in 
the air, and might even have practised it. A statement to 
this effect, at least, is found in several historians. We 
have, however, no direct proof of the fact. 

The Abbé Deforges, of Etampes, announced in the jour- 
nals in 1772 that he would perform the great feat. On the 
appointed day multitudes of the curious flocked to Etampes. 
The great day came, and the abbé, entering his air-boat 
amidst the applause of the spectators, began to work the 
wings with which it was provided with great rapidity. 
‘*But,’? says one who witnessed the feat, ‘‘the more he 
worked, the more his machine cleaved to the earth, as if it 
were part and parcel of it.”’ 

Retif de la Brétonne, in his work upon this subject, gives 
the picture of a flying man, furnished with very artistically 
designed wings, fitting exactly to the shoulders, and carry- 
ing a basket of provisions suspended from his waist; and ip 
the frontispiece of the ‘‘Philosophie sans .Prétention” is a 
view of a flying-machine. In the midst of a frame of light 
wood sits the operator, steadying himself with one hand, 
and with the other turning a cremaillére, which appears to 
give a very quick rotary movement to two glass globes re- 
volving upon a vertical axis. The friction of the globes is 
supposed to develop electricity, to which his power of 
ascending is ascribed. 

To wings, however, aerial adventurers mostly adhered. 
The Marquis de Racqueville flew from a window of his 
hotel, on the banks of the Seine, and fell into a boat full of 
washerwomen on the river. 

Up to this time, therefore, the efforts of man to conquer 
the air had miscarried. They were conducted on a wrong 
principle, the machinery employed being heavier than the 
air itself. But, even before the time of Montgolfies, the 
principles of aerostation began to be recognized, though 
nothing was actually done in the way of acting upon them. 
Thus, in 1767, Professor Black, of Edinburgh, announced 
in his class that a vessel, filled witlt hydrogen, would rise 
naturally in the air; but he never made the experiment, 
regarding the fact as capable of being employed only for 
amusement. Finally, Cavallo, in 1782, communicated (0 
the Royal Society of London the experiments he had made, 
and which consisted of filling soap-bubbles with hydrogel. 
The bubbles rose in the atmosphere, the gas which filled 
them being lighter than air. 
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A TOUR ROUND THE WORLD. 


By Mrs. MARY LOW DICKINSON. 


All around the world—a quartette of Chautauquans! It 
was not to be simply a “little run-across,’”’ to while away 
a midsummer vacation, or to recuperate after a year’s hard 
work; nor was it to be a regulation tour under a Cook or 


Gaza. The first isthe most delightful of restoratives for 
over-tasked brain or wearied nerves. To saunter or to dream 
away a month on the Isle of Wight, another among the 
Seottish Highlands, and a third in a walking tour through 
Switzerland, avoiding the common routes of travel, the 
cities and the crowds—what could yield a greater charm! 
Quite another sort of pleasure this, from that to be enjoyed 
by large parties, though these are, as Artemus Ward says, 
“for the sort of people who like them, the things such people 
like.” ‘To travel abroad with a crowd, duly ticketed to go 
everywhere that other people ever went, to see everything 
to be seen, to learn everything to be learned, and, perhaps,— 
though this is not specified in the bond—to forget everything 
that can be forgotten in a limited number of months, is an 
achievement of modern civilization. It can be done at an 
incredibly small expense, if wear and tear of spirit and nerve, 
and muscle and bone, if stretch and strain of the whole in- 
ner and outer man, are not to be considered a part of the 
price. The usual rate does not include exemption from sea- 
sickness, but it does provide against the loneliness of soli- 
tude, especially in sleeping apartments of hotels, state-rooms 
of steamers, ete. This mode of travel is recommended 
above all others as affording opportunities for the develop- 
ment of the Christian graces. Ina party of sixty, for ex- 
ample, what patience, and long suffering, and love of one’s 
neighbor is sure to be the outgrowth of six months proxim- 
ity to the ever present fifty-nine, who are forever going 
where we go, doing what we do, eating and drinking at our 
side, sleeping when we sleep, and exploring, learning and 
forgetting by the same process and at the same hours. On 
setting out how “nice” they all seemed! So many gifted, 
so many learned, so many charming are along: it isan em- 
barrassment of riches. Among so many one feels sure of 
delightful companionship. But, as the days and the party 
fly on, and the people we specially like are always just be- 
yond our reach, or, if near, prove unlikable,—or, worst of all, 
don’t like to be near,—while the people one does not want in- 
sist upon hovering nigh and being agreeable, achange comes 
over the spirit of the dream! Uncongenial presence acts 
like cold water, chilling and diluting enthusiasm; small 
irritations, like gnats, sting the life out of the great pleas- 
ures. Even virtuous dullness becomes more aad more in- 
supportable, till most eager travelers become so lost to their 
privileges as to confess to being ‘‘glad to have it over,’’ and 
while assenting that it would be ‘“‘nice”’ to “‘ all go over to- 
gether again,” are yet willing the joyful trip should be in- 
definitely deferred. 

So, delightful to fancy as appeared the first-named dreamy 
and leisurely method of travel, and manifest as were the 
advantages of the second, neither seemed to be best adapted 
to our wandering Chautauquans of 1881. We had not time 
enough to try the first, and needed not to hasten like the 
last, so we could safely banish the American devil called 
“hurry,” and, adopting Goethe’s motto, ‘* Without haste, 
without rest,”’ set forth a little party of pilgrims, full of cheer- 
ful courage and happy hope,on our journey around the world. 

To most of us it was to be the one grand “outing” of our 
lives, a never-to-be-repeated joy. It was not yet so common 
a journey, that people take it as they run across to Europe, 
“every other spring.”” That trip has come to be an incident 
in many lives. This was to be an event. It was to be a 
Voyage of discovery, a year of education. We must take 





our best in the way of preparatien; not boxes, and bundles, 
and baskets, and bags; not ulsters, and waterproofs, and 
deck-chairs, and laprobes, alone; not guide books, merely, 
but the open eyes, the keen perception, the glorious appro- 
priative instinct, the courage to work, the readiness to en- 
dure, the passion to be and to grow. 

Mustering these unworldly forces as best we could, it was 
a happy fancy that inclined the three of us who came from 
the west, to pause on the way to the sea, for a farewell day 
at Chautauqua. It was, of all places, the one from which to 
go forth, strengthened by brave words from those we hon- 
ored as leaders and valued as friends, and cheered by the 
benedictions of the spot. The hour of departure came in the 
midst of one of the most stirring lectures of the course. 
Pausing at the edge of the wood to look back upon the lis- 
tening throng held by a voice, swayed by a thought, while 
above, the wind murmured among the trees, and beyond, the 
waters sobbed upon the shore—we knew that though we 
went the wide world over, we should see no fairer scene. 

We should be back for eighty-two, God willing, and find 
all here the same, but the long year seemed to stretch like 
a wide, wide gulf between. Bridge it as we might by our 
memories and our prayers, it is a great gulf still between the 
old life and the new. We may find all here unchanged, but 
we could not come back the same. Yet, if it proved to bea 
year that opens our vision to the significance of God’s cre- 
ation, widens our view and deepens our conviction of the 
glory and dignity of life, enlarges our hearts in sympathy 
and strengthens our hands for work, this surely must be the 
crowned queen of all the years, and should be entered upon 
with joy. Thinking thus, the pilgrims waited, when sud- 
denly, at some eloquent word from the distant speaker, the 
air above the throng was stirred as with the flutter of a 
thousand white-winged birds. It was not for the travelers, 
that fair Chautauqua salute; but many a time in the year 
that followed, in wanderings o’er desert, and mountain, and 
sea, it flashed upon them like the memory of a farewell. 


‘All ashore that’s goin’ ashore! ’’ rung out warningly over 
the crowded deck of the steamer. It was near sunset of a 
sultry August afternoon. The old ship Java, of the Cunard 
line, was going out, a trifle less crowded than usual. The 
tourist throng crossing forthe summer had gone before, and 
it was yet too early for the winter wanderers to take their 
flight. Parties anxious to secure good seats at table, who 
had already interviewed the chief steward, learned that 
there would be more than space enough for elbows to be un- 
pinioned, without counting upon the extra room there was 
sure to be ‘‘after the first long swell.”’ ‘All ashore that’s 
goin’ ashore!’’ and the crowd that had settled into groups 
breaks, stirs, and seatters, in the midst of kisses, and hand- 
clasps, and smiles, and tears. Up from below scramble the 
people whose dread of the sea conquered their dread of part- 
ing, and who have used their last moments and those of 
their friends, in arranging their staterooms. 

Here’s a bride barricaded with bouquets, over which 
she is getting more than her share of farewells. Still she 
smiles, as one by one they leave her. Why not? Her whole 
new world goes with her: but I notice there are tearsin her 
mother’s gentle eyes. Yonder, propped up already on the 
pillows in his steamer-chair, lies an invalid, bound, if we 
mistake not, to a land where is no more sea. There is a 
doctor of divinity; here a college professor; yonder a buxom 
mother of rosy daughters, ‘“‘ going out to finish their edu- 
cation;’’ and here are rich loud people going to Paris to 
show their money, before they throw’it away; and modest 
scholarly people, who mean to make their slender purse go 
much less fast than far. There’s aspindle-legged boy with 
weak face and red eyelids, with his brown, broad-shouldered 
tutor, with a ferocious mustache, who looks as if he would 
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like to toss his dainty compariion over the-railing into the 
sea. ‘Make a man of him!” says the small; fed-eyed 
father, a larger edition of the boy, bound in grey, as he 
rings the tutor’s hand. 

In between the big man and the little one, darts the 
special correspondent of the Perkinsville Gazette, a thin, 
wiry woman, fresh from a winter in Boston, clad in blue 
glasses and a waterproof, umbrella and note book in hand. 
There are bustling old ladies and fair young girls, with 
the usual sprinkling of merry children. There are people 
with throngs to see them off, and a few with no one to see 
them off, and, strange to say, these last press nearest the 
rail, and wave their handkerchiefs with the wildest vigor, 
as the ship slowly swings round and moves away from the 
dock. Now the land seems floating away from us. Faces, 
tearful or smiling, that throng the pier, become indistinct, 
lost. The figures shrink to the size of little children, and 
then scatter and pass from sight. The sun hangs red and 
low in the heavens. The familiar sights of the harbor are 
left behind. Hungry eyes seize every fading point, losing 
it from vision, only to cling to the next, till, one by one, 
shores, and islands and forts melt into the dark. Then, 
and only then, we turn our faces seaward. Already the 
waves look ominous and black. There’s only one uncut 
link in the chain that holds us to the fading shore. The 
pilot will take our letters back, so, down in the brightly- 
lighted saloon, with strange faces on every hand, and the 
strauge sound of waters breaking against the side of the 
ship, we write the first fond message home. 

A marked day in every human experience is the first day 
at sea. Old things have passed away, but far from easy is 
the adjustment of the varying departments of being to all 
things new. The solid highways and byways of the land 
are changed for this perpetual earthquake of motion; green 
pastures and swelling slopes for these white hillocks of foam 
on the black fields of water; familiar tones and faces for the 
strange companions moving toward a strange country. All 
is kaleidoscopic to mental view. Homesickness, if nothing 
worse, comes to dim the vision, which turns persistently back 
toward home, and Lot’s wife seems to be the only sensible 
woman of old; nor does her tragic fate seem so deplorable, 
from our point of view, for she could at least keep still. 

The wind blows what the captain calls a “stiff breeze.’’ 
To our inexperience it is a tremendous gale. Muffled to the 
chin, heroic ladies struggle to the deck and fight with the 
wind for the possession of chairs and rugs. Brave efforts 
answer the bell for dinner. The steward was wrong—there 
is no elbow-room. There comes a gust anda roll. Some- 
body’s soup floats in some other body’s lap; another, and 
the glasses, forks and spoons unite ina dance. And in the 
midst of this moving scene we suddenly realize that the 
steward was right—there is room enough, and to spare! 
Most of the women have disappeared, but the correspondent 
of the Perkinsville Gazette still holds her ground. Her note 
book lay confidingly in her lap, and at the first lurch re- 
ceived a baptism of gravy. She wipes it with her napkin, 
and the spirit of ’76 shines under the blue glasses. It must 
be a comfort to those who go sneaking ignominiously be- 
low, to think there ’s one unconquerable being on board. 

Of the rest of that first day, when before a brisk wind we 
went driving off into the fog-banks, the less said the better; 
but at night, when a few rather limp and languid beings, 
disdaining the offered comforts of supper, gathered in the 
ladies’ cabin below stairs, a steward appeared with a basket 
of delicious grapes. Our eyes questioned hungrily. Yes, 
they were for us, from our old friend Barnard, and they had 
been sent on board at the last moment, for the quartette. 
“Yes, we could try one, just one!’ And then another and 
another, until, under the influence of the cool, juicy fruit, 
the annameable demon departed, and we were again 





ready to chant the praise of a “‘ Life on the Ocean Wave,” 

After the first day at sea, all days are alike. People seem 
to separate themselves from groups, and become individual, 
Faces no longer all look the same. Thesea calms itself, ang 
the languid travelers creep up to the deck and lie lazily in the 
sun, while the stouter-hearted and steady-footed begin the 
monotonous tramp by which they almost literally walk 
across the sea. Faces relax, people begin to talk, to become 
acquainted, and we find how small the world is after all, for 
everybody seems to know somebody whom we know, and, 
if we don’t know everybody, we seem to know everybody’s 
friend. Once begun, there’s a great deal of idle chatter, and 
now and then some strong, thoughtful talk, that flashes 
straight from one true mind to another. Of course no voyage 
would be complete without its saloon entertainments, and we 
have a reading from Shakspere, and a geod one, too, by the 
‘special correspondent,’’ and a mock trial, and an amateur 
concert, at half a guinea a ticket, the proceeds of which 
are to be divided between an American charity and a British 
one. There are many letters written, and many note books 
or journals begun, into which go down the way of the wind, 
and the number of knots we make in an hour, and the fact 
that we saw sea-gulls on Monday, anda school of porpoises on 
Tuesday, and dined from mutton and plum tart on Wednes- 
day, and much more of the same value. Even the quartette 
surreptitiously sharpen their pencils, and possibly their 
wits, and, if one and all had not declared they ‘“‘couldn’t if 
they would, and wouldn’t if they could,” they might be sus- 
pected of a secret purpose to write a book. They are attacked 
at intervals with little spasms of what they call “‘ rubbing 
up their French,” a harmless amusement enough, since, for 
all need of it that they will find in France, it will do them 
neither mischief nor good. Guide books are scattered in- 
vitingly about, and various volumes of history, and art, and 
politics appear by fits and starts; books brought to be read 
at sea, for our travelers know that knowledge can be trans- 
ported in one’s head on the continent free of charge, while 
between the covers of books it pays its price per pound. 

We have one Sunday on the deep, and the old captain 
gathers us all in the cabin and leads the service. Then at 
sunset a company gather on the deck, while the sea is calm 
as the sky, and great banks of gold and purple clouds drift 
near the horizon, and the music seems to go out across the 
waves and to throb against that golden gate, in such old 
hymns as everybody knows and loves. Gradually all the 
merry voices are hushed. The invalid lady’s face shines 
like a star out of her soft dark hair. All eyes turn tu the 
sunset, fur westward lie our homes, and who knows from 
how many of them are rising now “ Rock of Ages,” or 
‘* Nearer My God to Thee?”’ 

On the whole, the passage was most favorable, though the 
staunch old Javais not as fast a boat as are the newer ‘‘Cun- 
arders,’’ and we took the fullten days. We had but one storm, 
and after the first rough day hardly a threat of wind. On 
the ninth day out, a dark outline, as of some huge monster 
of the sea, lay on the horizon. It changed and brightened 
as we gazed, into the green of the Irish shore. At such a 
moment, if you want to be happy, watch the faces of the 
people who have never before been at sea, for surely, to an 
old traveler there is no pleasure left like that of seeing other 
people, especially young people, on their first trip abroad. 
Under this experience, all one’s own dead and buried first 
impressions revive; the early enthusiasm awakes, and we 
live again iri retrospect that which once was ours in reality. 
This first sight of land, after that solemn break in life made 
by the ten days at sea, seems to a first experience like 
having the green earth taken away and given back again, 
and we wonder if Noah felt a little like this when he saw, 
rising out of the dim waters, the slopes of Ararat. 

But there is little time to linger or to nurse any novel set- 
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gations. If we are going to land at Queenstown, here we 
are, and yonder’s the tug steaming out to take us ashore. 
There had been some discussion in the quartette as to 
whether we should stop here or go on to Liverpool. ‘Some 
things,” it was freely granted, ‘‘must be omitted. Our jour- 
ney, like a book, must have its good places to skip, but 
must we begin now, and here? Could we leave out green 
Ireland, and bonny Scotland? Could we miss Dublin, and 
Edinburgh, and the Lakes of Killarney, and Blarney Castle, 
because the other routes were more direct?” ‘ But we 
might come again some time,’’ and surely, if we ever did 
come, Ireland and Scotland were, of all countries, the easi- 
est to reach. ‘“‘Butthen, we might never come again.” True, 
and it might not matterso much about Edinburgh and Dub- 
lin, but Blarney and Killarney—could we afford to pass by 
these? All laughed, but the advocate for Blarney carried 
her point, and all our bundles, and baskets, and bags were 
in waiting for the tug. There are good-byes to be said—very 
friendly good-byes—to our neighbors of a week, who, not- 
withstanding the brief time, have some of them a large, 
warm place in our esteem. Life is less conventional at sea, 
and acquaintance ripens fast where the world is no larger 
than a good ship’s deck. We have shared a common peril, 
and can afford to be genial under a common joy. 

Glad as we are to feel our feet pressing the sod of Erin, 
we yet can bear to leave it, and are disposed to move them 
briskly to escape the crowd of porters and begyars, all 
clamoring together for a penny or a job. We abandon our 
luggage to one lank porter and two ragged boys, and follow 
it tothe railway station. ‘‘Will we not take dinner at the 
Queen’s Hotel?” ‘‘No; Cork is but six miles away, and the 
trains run every hour.” ‘Will we not take a guide?’’ 
What for? There’s no guide needed to see the lovely 


bay, the harbor of Cork, which our book -has already told 
us is so large that the entire navies of Europe could float 


therein, with complete protection from the weather on 
every side. We can see the forts on either side of the 
channel that furnish work for the occupants of the prison 
on Spike Island. The air is soft and balmy, cooled by the 
breath of the sea, and the spot seems attractive as we look 
back from the moving train that takes us up from the 
Cove to Cork. The harbor was called the Cove till the 
queen landed here one day, over thirty years ago, since 
which time they have called it by its present name. 

At Cork we shall not decline to breakfast or to dine, for 
here is an excellent hotel, and after dinner time to drive 
about the city and out by the river to the Lake and Groves 
of Blarney. It is a pretty city, situated on both sides of 
the River Lee, which is crossed by nine bridges, all of which 
are architecturally fine. Once it was Ireland’s second city, 
but it has done no growing in twenty years, Belfast having 
taken its place. Breweries, tanneries, and distilleries have 
supplanted other manufactures. The general appearance 
of the better part of the city is unusually pleasing; of the 
poorer part unusually filthy and wretched. Our driver 
takes us to Saint Patrick’s street to behold a statue of 
Father Matthew, and we must of course descend from the 
carriage and enter the church founded by this great re- 
former. We must listen to the story of William Penn, 
who, being sent here to attend to his father’s property, 
went away from Cork—a Quaker. All this we hear as we 
drive along the picturesque banks of the Lee—feeling a new 
pleasure in solid earth, and spreading trees, and grassy 
slopes—to alight under the ivy-covered ruins of Blarney 
Castle. Now, out with your purses, my friends, it is the 
beginning of fees, and, whether in pour boire to the French, 
buono mano for the Italian, trinkgeld for the German, or 
backsheesh for the Arab, from this day forth you will never 
escape. It’s only a trifle here at Blarney: a sixpence to 
the old woman at the lodge, a shilling to the old woman 





who takes charge of the rastle, and. another to the old man 
who unlocks the gate of the groves. Would you be content 
to kiss the Blarney Stone, provided conveniently on the floor 
of one of the rooms of the castle? You can do so with no ex- 
tra charge, but he must have another shilling ready who 
would climb the northern wall, and insure his future elo- 
quence by kissing the veritable stone. One more shilling 
to the man who shows you the lake, and tells you the 
legend of the member of the royal McCarthy race whose 
family plate lies buried under its waters, and shows you 
where from the castle walls the molten lead poured down 
upon the heads of Cromwell’s followers, and then, with 
what pennies the beggars can wheedle from you, the feeing 
is done for the day. 

If in no haste to rush forward, Cork is the point from 
which one may visit the beautiful Blackwater river, whose 
scenery is as lovely as anything Great Britain can offer. 
At Youghal, on this stream, lived Sir Walter Raleigh, who 
entertained Spenser while he was preparing his Faérie 
Queene—or, what would interest many people more, here 
Raleigh planted the first potato and the first tobacco in 
Ireland. It is about as difficult to conjecture what Ire- 
land would have been without the potato, as what poetry 
would have been without Spenser’s delicious dreams. If 
on the other hand one is in haste to go on, it is quite possi- 
ble to see Blarney Castle, and to go by rail three hours 
from Cork to the Lakes of Killarney on the same afternoon. 

One could spend days on these charming lakes, yet peo- 
ple fresh from the sea, with appetite still unsated for 
sight of hillside and forest and foliage, can take a long day 
and go back at night unwearied. It means a ten-mile 
drive in the early morning through the most delightful 
country, then four miles on horseback through the wonderful 
Gap of Dunloe, where the rocks from two to three thousand 
feet above overhang a narrow and gloomy defile, from 
which we emerge into the Biack Valley, a great amphithea- 
ter of rugged masses of rock, a wild, strange spot. We are 
glad to get out into the sunshine and the open country, and 
to take the boat which waits near for our journey on the 
upper lake, the one of the three most noted for its grand- 
eur of scenery. During the journey through it and through 
the strip of water five miles long that connects it with the 
middle lake, there is time to lunch, which may be accom- 
plished without loss of the sight of Arbutus Island and the 
old Wier Bridge, or the sound of the echo from the Eagle’s 
Nest on the cliffs a thousand feet above our heads. From 
the middle to the lesser lake, and then on past the thirty 
islands, all so lovely that we are constantly trying to look 
two ways at once, we move, content with a distant view of 
all but [unisfallen, where we linger quite too long over the 
ruined abbey, resolved if once we get access to the Bodleian 
Library, to see the famous ‘‘Annals”’ of the spot. One more 
halt, to climb the hillside and see O’Sullivan’s Cascade, and 
notwithstanding the enthusiasm of beginners, we are con- 
tent to see what we can from the boat without any further 
active exertion. We even welcome cheerfully, after all 
this wondrous beauty and sweetness of nature, the dirty 
little town of Killarney and the rest of O’Leary’s Hotel, 
from which to-morrow we take up our pilgrim’s staff, rep- 
resented in this case by a brown umbrella, and go on to 
Dublin. Up to this moment we have only seen what is 
most picturesque in nature, nothing of human nature; we 
have gladdened our eyes with the beauty of Ireland, but, ex- 
cept as represented by the throngs of beggars at every gate, 
we have seen nothing of the Irish. Of their prosperity and 
hardships, of their social, religious, and political condition, 
of their national characteristics, and their rank in the 
world’s list of peoples, we may secure some glimpses fur- 
ther on. 

[To be continued. ] 
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Cc. L. S. C. WORK. 


By J. H. VINCENT, D. D., Surgzinrenpent or Instruction, C. L. S.C. 


I have been greatly pleased with ‘‘A Pocket Classical 
Dictionary for Ready Reference,’’ by Frederick G. Ireland, 
published in New York by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 27 and 29 
West Twenty-third Street. It is a little pocket book of one 
hundred and forty-four pages, the page about the size of the 
Chautauqua text-books. Price 30 cents; sent by mail to 
members of the C. L. 8. C. by the publishers. 


It is sometimes said that piety is hindered by much at- 
tention to knowledge. Knowledge with the right motive 
will always help piety. John Wesley is quoted as having 
said: “Getting knowledge is good; but saving souls is 
better.” Let us imitate Wesley’s example and try to do 
both. 


[ visited Chautauqua during the last days of September. 
They were golden days. The changing leaves, radiant in 
their ripening glory, the silent cottages, the deserted Hall 
in the Grove, where sunlight and shadow play as on the 
charmed evenings of the summer Round-Tables,—all 
brought precious memories and inspired fervent prayers 
for the absent thousands. 

Don’t forget the Sabbath Vesper Hour of the C. L. 8S. C.— 
five o’clock. Think outward over the wide circle of our 
fellowship. Think upward with a wish toward the Father 
of all. Let the wish grow into a prayer for all, and out of 
the heavens may drop a blessing upon all. 


Five pages a day—thirty pages a week—one hundred and 
Or ten pages a day—sixty 
The larger 


twenty pages or more a month. 
pages, etc., ete. Little by little grows large. 
the little the larger the large. 


A lady from Boston asked if she might make some old 
history of Greece that she had a substitute for Timayenis. 
I expressed some doubt as to the feasibility of the plan, 


and requested her to examine both books again. The fol- 
lowing is her reply: ‘‘After examining Timayenis, while 
I find.my history taking much the same course, I will 
abide by your rule. I am glad that I inquired, for it has 
occasioned more attention to the matter than I should have 
otherwise given it.’’ It is better to adhere to the required 
books. The less we have to do with substitutes and equiv- 
alents the better. 


All graduates ‘of the Class of 1882 are members of ‘‘The 
Society of the Hall in the Grove.’”?’ All members of the 
Society of the Hall in the Grove who have ou their di- 
plomas four white seals are members of ‘“‘The Order of the 
White Seal.’”’?’ All members of the Order of the White 
Seal who add three white, or three white crystal seals, 
making in all seven white or seven white crystal seals on 
their diplomas, are members of ‘‘The League of the Round- 
Table.’’ All members of the League of the Round-Table 
who add seven special seals, having in all fourteen, are 
members of ‘The Guild of the Seven Seals.’’ Every seal 
added after that raises the member of the Guild a degree. 


The work for October and November includes History of 
Greece, volume I, parts 3, 4, and 5; Chautauqua Text- 
books on Greek History; First Lessons in Geology, by 
Prof. Packard; together with the readings in THE CHAv- 
TAUQUAN. Let us complete the work of each month, so 
that later on we shall not be crowded. A page in time 
saves nine. 





Mark your books. Mark the passages that arouse you, 
and that you feel like reading again. Mark passages that 
are obscure, that, reading them over again, you may get 
into their meaning. When you take up a book for an ad- 
vanced reading, run over the marked passages on the pre- 
vious pages. 


You are, as a member of the C. L. S. C., at college. Your 
“house is now the property of the C. L. S. C. It is “uni- 
versity property.”” Which is your “recitation room?” 
Which is your “study?” Which is your “dormitory?” 
And which is the “refectory?’’ Consecrate at least one 
corner of your house to the C. L. S.C. Put a picture on 
the wall. Keep the books and THE CHAUTAUQUAN in 
that consecrated corner. Live out the college life that for- 
merly you were not able to enjoy. Enjoy it now. 


“Every fresh acquirement is another remedy against 
affliction and time.’’— Willmott. 


Persons who desire information concerning the pronun- 
ciation of proper names, and other difficult words in the 
course of the required reading, should report such words to 
this department, when correct pronunciation will be given. 


“An intelligent class can scarce ever be, as a Class, 
vicious; never, as a Glass, indolent. The excited mental 
activity operates as a counterpoise to the stimulus of sense 


and appetite.’—Hdward Lverett. 


The Superintendent of Instruction was greatly cheered by 
a double report of the meeting held in the Hall-of Philoso- 
phy at Chautauqua, on Sunday, August 27, at five o’clock. 
The Rev. Dr. S. J. M. Eaton led it. Mr. Martin, Prof. 
Spring, and others spoke. Our correspondent says: ‘There 
were empty spaces under the dear old Hall so full of mem- 
ories. These are glorious days at Chautauqua, and while 
they last, each Sunday evening will find us al! out at the 
old meeting place, joining hearts and voices in the worship 
that brings us all nearer the great heart of humanity and 
nearer the. One who is above all.” The communication 
contains salutations from representatives at the meeting 
from Ohio, Pennsylvania, Alabama, Louisiana, Indiana, 
New York, North Carolina, Massachusetts, Michigan, Ar- 
kansas, and Illinois. 

Another correspondent, reporting the same meeting, 
“Tt was a delightful hour. The leaves rustled and 
the shadows flitted the flowers; 
thick fast; the spell of the last Sunday’s 
meeting was still upon us; the words uttered; the poems 
read; the songs; the prayer. The old stanza, 


says: 


across memories 


sang; 


crowded and 


There is a place where spirits blend, 
Where friend holds fellowship with friend, 
Though sundered far, by faith they meet 
Around one common mercy-seat, 
never seemed so real and true as it did last night. Mr. 
Martin spoke of the feeling of sadness which he exper- 
ienced in seeing so few in place of the multitude, but he 
concluded that we should be joyful over the fact that the 
multitude had gone to establish prayer-meetings all over 
the land, and were even then saying “Our Father’ with 
us. Prof. Spring, true to the artist soul within him, was 
glad we called ourselves a circle, because a curve always 
indicates life and beauty. A gentle voice repeated, 
‘Let us keep our Heavenly Father in the midst.’ Surely 
by his spirit he was there. Then we sang that exquisitely 
beautiful hymn, 
Day is dying in the west, 
Heaven is touching earth with rest, 

and bade good-bye to the dear Hall in the Grove, where 80 
much that is precious has been uttered in these weeks 
agone.”’ 
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c. L. S. C. TESTIMONY. 


The following extracts from letters written to Dr. Vincent, 
from all parts of the country, tell their own story. The 
deep, rich experiences wrought in the lives of thousands 
who are pursuing the C. L. S. C. course of study, would 
make volumes of profitable reading. We shall furnish a 
few testimonials every month. 


Wisconsin.—Each succeeding year in the C. L. 8. C. will, 
Ihope, find the work more thoroughly done. It has been 
a great pleasure and help to me, and I would not give up 


for anything. 


Pennsylvania.—While I am not as enthusiastic as some 
seem to be, I am ready to say that the course has brought 
me some substantial benefits, of which the increase in 
knowledge is by no means the greatest. I can recall but a 
small part of what I have read in the last four years, and 
that part consists principally of the most prominent names 
and events of any particular period, together with a general 
impression of the character of the times and people, or of 
art or literature; a sort of knowledge that would not bear 
the test of even a moderately rigorous examination, never- 
theless it has widened niy horizon a great deal. I have 
learned of persons and places and events before unknown to 
me; also of the many great productions of human genius in 
art and literature, and of the wonders of nature. It has also 
impressed upon me many other important truths with a 
more realizing sense than I ever felt them before. That is, 
that the acquisition of knowledge is not the only, nor even 
the chief aim of study, but to train and invigorate the 
mind; also that our mental acquirements are more perma- 
nently retained by practical use and frequent review—at 
least I find that is the only way I can keep any part of 
what I have read. I have been much discouraged by 
another fact, and at times tempted to throw aside my books 
and give up the whole effort as a failure; namely, that 
when, after considerable pains, I had learned what was said 
on one subject, aud taken upa new one, the new matter 
seems to crowd the old out of the mind, so that I appear to 
have lost, for a while at least, what I have learned. The 
trouble is not in the course, but in myself, and the circum- 
stances by which I have been surrounded. I have pursued 
the course of reading alone, and have therefore lacked the 
stimulus that comes from contact and competition with 
other minds. This is your graduation day at Chautauqua, 
and though a laggard, I should like very much to be there, 
and be endued with the Chautauqua fire and enthusiasm. 

Sandwich Islands.—1 herewith enclose two copies of 
Memoranda No. 15, filled out to the best of our present abil- 
ity—my mother’s and mine. I can say for both of us, that 
the studies of the past year have been only more interesting, 
if possible, than the last. My mother says that it is the 
“grandest thing she knows of,” and I heartily agree with 
her. It is a constant wonder to me that this “‘ great idea”’ 
is carried out so successfully, and I am sure that some mind 
of great power is behind it all. 

Nebraska.—Absence from home put me back with my 
reading somewhat, but to-day finds the year’s work closed, 
and Iam ready and eager for another year’s work, or enjoy- 
ment, rather, for it has been a source of pure pleasure from 
the beginning. We have a class of three in this place (who 
have not sent in the papers, but will doso). We expect a 
large class to commence for next year. What a wonder- 
fully grand yet simple idea is this cuurse you have origi- 
mated! With all the wisdom of it, I wonder if you have not 
“builded better than you knew.” 
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New York.—No members of the C. L. 8. C. are in my im- 
mediate vicinity, so Iam reading alone, and greatly feel the 
need of companionship in reading. Am sorry to say that I 
have not been able to impress Roman history, or any other 
subject of the course, on my mind, like Mrs. Allen’s heroes 
and heroines; nevertheless, I intend to persevere, and ob- 
tain and retain all I can possibly. 

Ohio.—T have three little children, and we moved last 
February to this place. I felt discouraged, and very much 
inclined to give up entirely, but Lakeside Sunday-school en- 
campment revived my drooping spirits,and I came home 
determined to try for one more year, anyway. I am one of 
the many mothers who are trying to keep up with the re- 
quired reading of the C. L. S. C. 

JIllinois.—I can truly say that in the last four years of 
discouragement and trial, one of my chief sources of pleas- 
ure has been in the delightful intercourse of mind with 
mind, through the medium of the C. L. S. C. course of in- 
struction. 

New York.—The reading has been highly interesting to 
me, and very profitable in many respects. Some of the valu- 
able results that I have realized are: 1. The habit of sys- 
tematically utilizing fragments of time has been intensi- 
fied and crystallized. 2. Tt has given me an epitomized ac- 
quaintance with the most useful branches of literature. 3. 
It has invested many old ideas with new beauties, by cloth- 
ing them in the modern style of thought-dressing. 4. It has 
made a valuable addition to my library, of the best literary 
material of the age, at a comparatively small cost. 

Connecticut.—I can see that my two years’ study has al- 
ready destroyed my taste for all foolish novels, and it was 
for this very reason that T took up the C. L. 8. C. course, 
as T was reading absolutely nothing but trashy literature. 
Have read but little outside of the course, as this occupies 
nearly all my spare time. 

Massachusetts.—I shall continue to take THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN, and follow the class so far as that goes. While I 
have gathered rich stores of knowledge during these four 
years, which I prize much, vet the door it has opened be- 
fore me, and the powers of mind it has given me to enter in 
and grasp yet more and more that lies beyond, I regard as 
the crowning blessing of the course, and T anticipate much 
in the coming years if life and health are spared. Yes, and 
to all eternity I expect to be learning more and more. 


Indiana.—T have been away from home most of the sum- 
mer. The Chautauqua work has been a real pleasure to 
me as well as a great benefit. It has brightened many a 
day’s work, and made life more beautiful in so many ways. 


Maine.—I herewith pass in my first examination (?) pa- 
per of the C. L. S. C. I am uncertain as to the scope 
allowed in answering the questions, and have tried to con- 
fine my answers to the time covered by studies of the past 
year. I may not be as clear in any of my answers as I 
ought, so in excuse will say, it has been nineteen years 
since I left school, and the intervening time has been 
passed without special exercise of the mind other than 
what comes from the promiscuous reading and lectures of 
the day. I find it very slow, bard work, with a limited 
amount of time from my work in which to study, to retain 
in any measure the readings of the course. Still, I consider 
it of such interest and vast importance that I shall still 
pursue it, though I should meet with still greater discour- 
agement. 
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Illinois.—I have, studied, aloge.and been teaching school, 
thus neglecting my Chautauqua work more than T-had in- 
tended. But I have enjoyed the year’s work, and I think 
it a great benefit, so much so that I am going to continue 
next year. 


Michigan.—Owing to our not commencing at the first of 
the year with our studies, and being very busy also, we are 
late with our answers. We like the “plan” exceedingly 
well, and our prayer is that the C. L. 8. C. will eventually 
number all the world as its members. Hope that we 
may be able to visit Chautauqua next year. 


Dakota Territory.—I came across an advertisement in an 
old paper to-day, which stated that young men who lacked 
a college education could take a course of study at home 
by devoting a certain amount of time each day to study. 
Will you please to inform me about it, and if it is possible 
for one so far from the East as I am to join such a course I 
will doit. Iam on a cattle ranch, eight miles from a post- 
office, and two hundred and ten miles from the railroad, so 
you see my chances for self-insprovement are very limited 
indeed. The stage from Fort Pierre to Deadwood brings 
mail to Fort Meade daily, so that I could get books sent by 
mail. 


Jowa.—My inspiration has been kept up reading about 
Chautauqua and its work. I am glad to be identified with 
all its movements. I talk for it, and pray for it, and I 
know many are reading the books without joining the 
Circle. Now, in conclusion, I say to you I must give 
honor and thanks for all { am enjoying in thought and 
feeling. How my relish for better reading has been im- 
proved, my taste more cultivated, and, best of all, how 
much better and richer are my Bible readings; with God’s 
spirit the pages have been, and still are, illumined as 
never before. 


LOCAL CIRCLES. 


[We request the president or secretary of every local circle to send 
us reports of their work, of lectures, concerts, entertainments, etc. 
Editor of Tue Cuautavauan, Meadville, Pa.]} 


OUTLINE OF STUDY FOR NOVEMBER. 


The C. L. 8. C. Required Reading for November includes 
studies in Science, on Geology; in the History and Litera- 
ture of Greece, Scandinavia, Russia and England; and 
Sunday Reading in Religious Literature. The reading for 
the month is found in ‘First Lessons in Geology,’ by A. S. 
Packard, Jr., commencing with the third chapter, page 55, 
and completing the book; ‘History of Greece,” by T. T. 
Timayenis, volume I, from page 256 to page 387; Chautau- 
qua Text-book No. 5, “Greek History,’’ by Dr. J. H. Vin- 
cent, from page 23 to page 31, and from page 48 to the end 
of the book; and the Required Reading in THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN. 

First WEEK.—1. Packard’s Geology, chapter iii, page 55 
to page 70—A merica during the Silurian Period. 

2. Timayenis’s Greece, chapters vi, vii, viii, and ix, of 
part fourth, page 256 to page 290. 

5. Dr. Vineent’s Chautauqua Text-book, No. 5, Greek 
History, pages 23 to 25, and 48 to 52—Athenian Period. 

4. Readings in Geology, in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

5. Sunday Readings, in THE CHAUTAUQUAN, selection 
for November 5. 

6. Questions and Answers on Geology, Nos. 1 to 8, inclu- 
sive. Questions and answers on History of Greece, Nos. 51 
to 67, inclusive. 

SECOND WEEK.—1. Packard’s Geology, chapters iv and 





a 
v, page 71 to page 98—America during the Devonian and 
Carboniferous Periods. 

2. Timayenis’s Greece, chapters i and ii of part fifth, page 
291 to page 319. - 

8. Dr. Vincent’s Chautauqua Text-book, No. 5, Greek 
History, pages 25, 26; 52, 53, 54, and 55—Spartan Period. 

4, History and Literature of Scandinavia, in THE CHay- 
TAUQUAN. d , 

5. Sunday Reading, in THE CHAUTAUQUAN, selection for 
November 13. 

6. Questions and Answers on Geology, Nos. 9 to 25, in- 
elusive. Questions and Answers on History of Greece, 
Nos. 68 to 75, inclusive. 

THIRD WEEK.—1. Packard’s Geology, chapters vi and 
vii, page 99 to page 111—America during the Triassic, Ju- 
rassic, and Cretaceous Periods. 

2. Timayenis’s Greece, chapters iii, iv, v, of part fifth, 
page 319 to page 361. 

8. Dr. Vincent’s Chautauqua Text-book, No. 5, Greek 
History, pages 26 to 29, and 55 to 60—Theban and Mace- 
donian Periods. ; 

4. History of Russia, in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

5. Sunday Reading, in THE CHAUTAUQUAN, selection 
for November 19. 

6. Questions and Answers on Geology, Nos. 26 to 338, in- 
clusive. Questions and Answers on History of Greece, 
Nos. 76 to 92, inelusive. 

FourtTH WEEK.—1. Packard’s Geology, chapters viii, ix, 
xX, page 112 to end of book—America during the Tertiary 
Period, Northeastern America immediately before the Gla- 
cial Period, and North America during the Glacial Period. 

2. Timayenis’s Greece, chapters vi, vii, and viii of part 
fifth. 

3. Dr. Vincent’s Chautauqua Text-book, No. 5, Greek 
History, pages 29, 30, 31; 61, and 62—Roman, Byzantine, 
and Modern Periods. 

4, Pictures from English History, in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

5. Sunday Reading, in THE CHAUTAUQUAN, selection for 
November 26. 

6. Questions and Answers on Geology, Nos. 39 to 50, in- 
elusive. Questions and Answers on History of Greece, 
Nos. 93 to 100, inclusive. 


In Martinsburg, West Virginia, one evening last month 
a number of young ladies and gentlemen met at the resi- 
dence of Miss Kratz, and organized a local Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle. Rev. Dr. Gerhardt acted as 
president, and P. A. Rohrbaugh as secretary. The president 
explained the object of such a circle—its aim was to promote 
habits of reading and study in nature, art, and science, 
and in secular and sacred literature, in connection with the 
routine of daily life. Twelve persons enrolled their names 
as members the first evening. The president said the 
course of study is within the reach of an ordinary intellect, 
the time required easily made up of spare moments, and 
the result, where some application is made, will be the ac- 
cumulation of wide and useful knowledge. 


The 28th of April, the day on which was inaugurated Dr. 
Vincent’s scheme in Calcutta, will long be remembered. 
Over fifty members now form a Calcutta local circle, and 
four most interesting monthly meetings have been held. 
The subjects taken up have been Egyptian, Persian, As- 
syrian, and Grecian histories. The Rev. J..M. Thoburn, 
D. D., is president, and Mr. C. A. Martin, as already inti- 
mated, corresponding secretary, and a lady recording secre- 
tary. When time hangs so heavily on the hands of some, 
it will be obvious to every Anglo-Indian that a field for the 
exercise of both energy and talent to good purpose is hereby 
opened to them. In a place like Calcutta the C. L. 8. C- 
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might have the help of the most talented lecturers. Dr. 


Vincent promises to be among usere long. It is to be hoped 
that soon its membership may be so increased that an 
Indian Assembly may be projected. Many reasons demon- 
strating both its benefits and possibilities commend it to 
the support of all, especially members, who should rise su- 
perior to the climate and the hundred and one drawbacks 
of the country, and by their personal example show what 
ean be achieved by determined and systematic persever- 
ance. We wish the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle every success. E. A. K. 


A local circle of the C. L. 8. C. was organized at the Gar- 
den Street Church, Lawrence, Mass., in October. Eighteen 
persons joined, and it will likely be increased to twenty- 
five or thirty. This is the second one in Lawrence this 
season, and the indications are that there may be another. 


The Norwalk branch of the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle was organized for tne year 1882 and 1883 
at the A. B. Chase Organ Company’s rooms, on Whittlesey 
Avenue, by the election of the following officers, viz: Presi- 
dent, C. E. Newman; vice-president, F. R. Loomis; secre- 
tary, Mrs. L. L. Doud; treasurer, H. W. Owen; leader for 
October and November, 8. A. Wildman. Twenty persons 
signed the rolis as members. It was moved and carried 
that the officers be acommittee to solicit members. Louis 
Wickham was appointed a committee of one to solicit 
members among the young people. Upon motion it was 
determined to hold the next meeting on the evening of 
October 2, and to meet regularly every two weeks thereafter 
at the rooms of the Organ Company. C. E. Newman was 
appointed to take subscriptions for THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
at $1.35 each, and forward the same. Miss K. E. Chris- 
tian was appointed as committee to purchase books. 
Every one interested in systematic reading is cordially 
invited to join the C. L. 8. C. 


The Forest City circle, Cleveland, Ohio, hold their meet- 
ings in the pleasant and commodious hall occupied by the 
Board of Education. At their last two meetings they had 
an unusually large attendance, at one of which Mr. Charles 
Latimer, chief engineer of the New York, Pennsylvania 
and Ohio Railroad, entertained them with his discourse on 
the ‘Unveiling of Isis,’’ and touched upon the mysteries of 
the Pyramids. At the last meeting Rev. Dr. Ross C. 
Houghton gave a review of the life and times of Madame 
de Stael, and Prof. Rusk, elocutionist, gave several recita- 
tions. The officers for this year are, president, Judge G. 
M. Barber; vice-president, Jesse P. Bishop; secretary, Mrs. 
Dr. A. C. Miller; treasurer, E. Bush Grover. The Forest 
City circle anticipate a large increase in their membership 
the coming autumn. 


A member of the C. L. 8S. C. in Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
writes: ‘‘I desire to let you know about our circle. This has 
been our first year, and [think we have made rather harder 
work of some of the reading than we will have to next year. 
I started alone a year ago, but by the first of January there 
were eight of us in the local circle. We were behind in our 
Teading, especially those that joined the first of January, 
and took up the reading for the whole year. We kept on 
steadily, doing double work a good share of the time, read- 
ing thoroughly, and enjoying it all very much. Part of the 
time we had a teacher, and the rest of the time we have 
taught ourselves. We have practiced reading aloud, espec- 
ially the required reading in THE CHAUTAUQUAN, criticiz- 
ing and correcting each other, and studying the dictionary. 
It has done us a world of good. I have a good deal of rev- 
erence for my dictionary; it has been our constant friend 





all the year. The program fér. 1882-1888" is so good we 
can hdrily'wait till October.” he 


At Oberlin, O., the local circle is favored with help by lo- 
cal talent from the college. A correspondent says: ‘In 
our course last year we had ‘Abbott’s Histories of Cyrus and 
Alexander,’ and the children were as much interested as I 
was. In our geological studies we made quite a study of 
earthquakes and volcanoes, and in this connection read all 
we could find about the destruction of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii. To make this study more interesting, Prof. A. A. 
Wright gave our local circle a very instructive talk on ‘Fos- 
sils,’ accompanied by drawings and specimens. One of the 
most interesting features of the course is the observance of 
the birthdays, or ‘memorial days,’ of our prominent auth- 
ors. We have to write sketches of their lives and speak of 
their works, at what time and under what circumstances 
they were written, for the local circle. In this way we are 
obliged to do a good deal of very useful reading, which we 
always find interesting. One evening we devoted to Emer- 
son, and a very interesting evening it was. I must not for- 
get our art studies, also. We took up oue of the old masters 
after another till we had gone over the list of the most 
noted, bringing in photographs (to examine) of some of their 
most noted pictures. Prof. Churchill, of Oberlin College, 
kindly gave us the benefit of his fine collection, and gave 
us a very interesting talk upon them and their originals. 
Another evening Mr. Carruthers told us of ‘ Kensington 
Museum,’ that great school of art, and everything else that 
is beautiful and useful. We have found so much in our 
course that was useful and very interesting, that we wish 
we could induce more to come in with us. . You won’t miss 
the time that it has taken at the end of the year, and will 
feel well paid.’’ 


[Not Reguired.]| 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


ONE HUNDRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON 
“FIRST LESSONS IN GEOLOGY,” AND “HISTORY 
OF GREECE.” 


By ALBERT M MARTIN, Generar Secretary C. L. S. C. 


I.—FIRST LESSONS IN GEOLOGY, CHAPTERS THIRD TO 
TENTH, BOTH INCLUSIVE. 

1. Q. Through what stages of development are the ablest 
mathematicians and astronomers inclined to believe our 
earth has passed? <A. Those corresponding to the nebula,. 
the star and the planet. , 

2. Q. In the laurentian period of the archzean era, what 
formed all the dry land in existence of the North American 
continent? A. A V shaped mass of laurentian rocks, one 
arm formed by the Labrador Peninsula, and the other ex- 
tending from Quebec, forming the northern shores of the 
Great Lakes, and thence to the Arctic Ocean, just west of 
Hudson’s Bay. 

3. Q. What is generally supposed by geologists as to the: 
extent of life on the earth during the laurentian period? A. 
That there may have been plants and animals in existence, 
but that, owing to the heat and pressure exerted upon them, 
all traces of life have become extinct. 

4. Q. What do the rocks of the silurian period of the pal- 
seozoic age comprise? A. The oldest fossiliferous strata. 

5. Q. Of what class of animals was thesilurian period the: 
age? A. Invertebrates, lower animals than those having a 
back- bone and a skull. 

6. Q. Name three classes of animals whose remains are 
found in the primoidal, or cambrian strata, the oldest strata 
of the silurian period. A. Brachiopods (shell worms), trilo- 
bites and orthoceratites. 
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7. Q. What were the most formidable crustacea of silu- 
rian times? A. Huge forms allied to the horse-shoe crab, 
but in some cases six or seven feet long. 

8. Q. Very near the close of the silurian period what new 
types of life appeared that were genuine vertebrates? A. 
The sharks, and armored fishes called ganoids. 

9. Q. What is the devonian period often called? A. The 
age of fishes. 

10. Q. In what respect were many of the fishes of the de- 
vonian seas imposing? A. Not only from their size, but 
from the completeness of their armor, both for attack and 
defense. 

11. Q. What were the largest and most formidable of these 
mail-clad monsters whose remains are found in America, 
and what in Europe? A. The dinichthys in America, and 
the asterolepis in Europe. 

12. Q. What hideous, shark-like fish of the present time 
is supposed to date from the devonian period? A. The chi- 
mera, commonly known as sea-cat. 

13. Q. What crustacea, prominent as features of silurian 
seas, still held their own with undiminished vigor during 
the devonian period? A. The great “seraphims,”’ or species 
of eurypterus and pterygotus, closely allied in all essential 
points to common horse-shoe crabs. 

14. Q. By what modern diminutive forms are represented 
new groups of gigantic crustaceans that appeared in the de- 
vonian period? 
** pill-bugs,”’ or ‘‘sow-bugs,’”’? socommon in damp places un- 
der sticks and stones. 

15. Q. Name three forms of marine life whose remains are 
found in the devonian deposits in considerable quantities. 
A. Trilobites, brachiopods, and corals. 

16. Q. What in the devonian rocks is supposed to be con- 
nected with the deposits of oil in western Canada and Penn- 
sylvania? A. The great abundance of fossil fish and other 
animals. ; 

17. Q. Soon after the opening of the carboniferous period, 
what was the appearance of the eastern eoast of the then 
United States? A. It was low and swampy, presenting 
in an exaggerated way the peculiar features of the peninsula 
of Florida, or of the lower parts of Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi at the present day. 


18. Q. What was the character of the forests of the coal | 
the jura; but no remains of land quadrupeds or 
| ing birds have been found. 


period? A. They consisted of tangled masses of dense and 
rank vegetation. 


19. Q. Name three of the most abundant tree-like plants | 


concerned in the formation of coal. 
lepidodendron, and the calamite. 


A. The sigillaria, the 


20. Q. What were associated with these tree-like plants? | 
A. Tree-ferns, which clothed the higher and drier parts of | 
| cretaceous period? A. 
21. Q. What is now the general belief by the best author- | 


the earth with dense forests. 


ities, both in Europe and this country, as to the formation 
of the beds of coal? A. That they are simply peat bogs and 
marshes which have been converted into coal. 

z2. Q. What kind of animal! life existed on the earth du- 
ring the coal period? A. Animals with limbs and lungs 
{amphibia), air-breathing molluscs (land-shells), myriopods, 
and the lower class of insects. 

23. Q. What were the most characteristic forms of the 
amphibia of the carboniferous period? A. The labyrintho- 
-donts. 

24. Q. What was the character of the permian epoch at 
the close of the carboniferous period? <A. It was a transi- 
tion epoch, when a number of new types were ushered in, 
and most of the carboniferous forms went out of existence. 

25. Q. What change was there in the land formation at 
the close of the carboniferous period? A. The beds of the 
shallow oceaa bottom were thrown up into a plateau, with 
the strata folded, forming the Allegheny Mountains and 





A. Lobsters and shrimps, and the ordinary | 
| The ichthyosaurus, the plesiosaurus, and the camarasaurus 
| supremus. 








LS 


adding a large area to the Atlantic portion of the continent, 


26. Q. During the mesozoic era what forms of life were 
predominant among animals, and what among vegetation? 
A. Reptiles among animals, and therefore called the “age 
of reptiles;’”’ and pines among vegetation, and therefore 
called the ‘‘age of conifers.”’ 

27. Q. What are the most interesting remains of the 
triassic period? A. Fossil footprints. Some of these, the 
so-called bird-tracks, are enormous, and were made by 
colossal reptiles called dinosaurs. 

28. Q. What is said of the labyrinthodonts of the triassie 
period? A. They were larger and much more abundant 
than in the carboniferous, some of them thirty or forty feet 
long. 

29. Q. By what was the triassic period signalized? A, 
By the incoming of genuine mammals or hairy quadrupeds, 
They were, however, of small size, like our opossums. 

30. Q. What were some of the forms of marine animals of 
the jurassic period that were representatives of those of the 
present time? A. Corals, oysters, sea-lilies, sea-urchins, 
snake-stars, and various star-fish. 

31. Q. What is said of ammonites and cuttle-fish? <A, 
There were five hundred species of jurassic ammonites, 
Odd cuttle-fish were very common in the jurassic seas, es- 


| pecially in the Rocky Mountains. 


32. Q. Name three of the colossal reptiles of the jura. A. 


33. Q. What genius of flying reptile abounded during the 
jurassic period? A. The ptercdactyl. 

34. Q. At the close of the jurassic period what changes 
took place on the Pacific coast? A. The whole range of the 
Sierra Nevada, which formed during the jura a sea-bottom, 
was upheaved, and the rocks transformed by pressure and 
heat became the gold-bearing rocks of California. 

35. Q. What changes were wrought in the vegetable life 
of the cretaceous period compared with previous mieso- 
zoic times? A. Hard-wood trees, with the cinnamon, fig, 
and palm first appeared. Such a forest now clothes 
Southern States, especially about New Orleans. 

36. Q. What was the character of the animal life? A. 
The marine life was in all important respects like that of 


' 
i 


the 


and sing- 


37. Q. What were two of the most prominent land rep- 
tiles of this period? A. The hadrosaurus, about twenty- 
five feet in length, and the laelaps, that stood eighteen feet 
in height. 

38. Q. What were three of the largest sea-monsters of the 
The mosasaurus, the cimolissau- 
rus, and the elasmosaurua. 

39. Q. At the beginning of the tertiary period 
the appearance of the North American continent? A. 
Its present outlines were assumed. The Rocky M 
tuins had nearly their present shape, the Sierra Nevada 
range formed the western coast line, and the western por- 
tion of the continent was added to the eastern, forming one 
great continental mass. 

40. Q. What were some of the animals most characteris- 
tic of eocene, or early tertiary times in North America? 
A. The coryphodon, with features anticipating the tapirs 
and bears; the phenacodon, a precursor of the hoofed mam- 
mals, such as the pig and ox; the eohippus, the beginning 
of a series of over twenty-five kinds of horse-like forms 
which lead up to the modern horse; the elephantine loxolo- 
phodon, and the ostrich-like diatryma. 

41. Q. What were some of the prominent animals of the 
middle tertiary or miocene period? A. The colossal sym- 
borodon of America, and the European dinotherium; and 
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a 
the hyenodon, a typical form of the flesh-eaters, the prim- 


itive eats, dogs, tigers, and panthers. 

42, Q. What were some of the characteristic mammals of 
the pliocene period, or last division of the tertiary? A. 
Hornless rhinoceroses, elephants, mastodons, three-toed 
horses, saber-toothed tigers, and smaller cats and dogs. 

43. Q. Name some of the animals that abounded in the 
Atlantic Middle States immediately before the glacial 
period A. The megatherium, a colossal sloth eighteen 
feet in length; the megalonynx and mylodon; tapirs and 
peccaries, and many animals new inhabiting eastern 
America. 

44, Q. At the opening of the glacial period what was the 
condition of the northern part of our continent? A. It stood 
atan elevation of from five hundred to one thousand feet 
higher than at present, was clad with ice during both win- 
ter and summer, and probably the mean annual tempera- 
ture of the northern United States was thirty degrees 
lower than at present. 

45. Q. Into what four epochs may the quarternary or 
glacial period be divided? A. The glacial, the marine, the 
sea-beach, and the river-terrace epochs. 

46. Q. What changes began at the incoming of the second 
ormarine epoch? A. A change in the level of the land, 
that in the northern part of the continent sinking much 
lower than its present level; the climate grew milder, and 
the glaciers gradually melted away, except in the valleys 
and highlands. ; 

47. Q. What part of the now North American continent 
did the sea then cover? A. A large portion of the low- 
lands of New England and Canada, the waters laving the 
feet of the mountains of the interior at points varying per- 
haps from fifty to one hundred miles from the present 
coast. 

48. Q. What was characteristic of the river-terrace epoch ? 
A. The land was covered with broad lakes connected by 
rapid rivers, the larger rivers being chains of lakes. 

49. Q. The bones of what animals are found 


in the 


Northern States in swamps overlying the river-terraces? | 
A. The mammoth, the mastodon, the arctic musk sheep, | 


the great bison, deer, elk, and reindeer. 

50. Q. What does our author say is a moderate statement 
tomake as to the time man appeared upon the earth? 
That the earliest race of man of which any traces are left to 
us made its first appearance upon our earth, probably in 
central Asia, from fifty thousand to one hundred thousand 
years ago. 


COMMENCING 
FIFTH — 


GREECE, PART 
SIXTH CHAPTER, 


FOURTH, 
AND PARF 


I.—HISTORY OF 
WITH TJIE 
ATHENIAN 
PONNESIAN WAR. 

51. Q. By the advice of Perikles what colossal work did 
the Athenians undertake for the complete fortification of 
their city? A. 
walls, one four and one-half milesin length, joining Athens 
with the Peirzeus, and the other nearly four miles long, 
uniting Athens with Phalerium. 

52. Q. What battles followed the efforts of the Pelopon- 
nesians to destroy this work of the Athenians, and with 
what results? A. The battles of Tanagra and CEnophyta, 
resulting: in the Athenians becoming masters both of Thebes 
and the remaining Beeotian cities. 

53. Q. Soon after what treaty was made between the 
Athenians and the Persians? A. The ‘“Kimonian Treaty,” 
by which the independence of the Hellenic cities was rec- 
ognized by the Persians, and-Artaxerxes promised that he 
would leave the Greeks inhabiting the coast of Asia Minor 
free, undisturbed and untaxed. 

54. Q. During the period that followed, in which the su- 


premacy of Athens reached its Olympian height of glory, 
whose authority was all powerful? A, That of Perikles. 

55. Q. What were some of the changes effected by Peri- 
kles in the modes of administering justice? A. The 
archons and the areopagus were deprived of every function 
which they formerly had, except that of imposing certain 
petty fines, and the judicial authority was granted to the 
numerous tribunals in the Heliastai. 

56. Q. What are three of the magnificent public build- 
ings Perikles caused to be erected on the Acropolis? A. 
The Propylza, the Erechtheium, and the Parthenon. 

57. Q. What three statues of Athene, the work of Phid- 
ias, decorated the Acropolis? A. One of gold and ivory 
in the Parthenon; the Lemnian Athene of bronze, and the 
colossal statue of bronze called the Athene Promachos. 

58. Q. Who were the three great tragic poets of this age? 
A. schylus, Sophokles, aud Euripides. 

59. Q. Name three other famous persons who lived in the 
age of Perikles. A. Herodotus, Thucydides, and Sokrates. 

60. Q. What four men contributed almost equal shares to 
the extent and glory of the Athenian supremacy, the high- 
est point of which was reached about the middle of the 
fifth century? A. Themistokles, Aristeides, Kimon, and 
Perikles. 

61. Q. What is said of the prominence of the Athenian 





As | 


SUPREMACY, CONTINUED, AND THE PELO- | 


The construction of the so-called long- | 


empire at this time? A. It was at the head, not only of 
the Hellenic nation, but also of all the then known world. 

62. Q. In the beginning of the year 445 BL. C., by the ex- 
press advice of Perikles, with whom did the Athenians en- 
A. The Spartans and 


ter into a truce of thirty years? 
their allies. 

63. Q. In about the sixth year of this truce, what colony 
result? A. The 
In 


revolted against Athens, and what was the 
Samians, of the island of Samos, aided by Byzantium. 
nine months they were reduced to subjection. 

64. Q. After the conquest of Samos, what decree was 
issued by Perikles against Megara? A. A decree by which 
the Megarians were excluded, on penalty of death, from all 
ports within the empire of Athens, and from the market of 
Attica. 

65. Q. With what colony of the Corinthians, with whom 
| the latter were at war, did the Athenians fourm a defensive 
| alliance which resulted in compelling the Corinthians to 
cease hostilities? <A. 

66. Q. Tae city of what other colony of the Corinthians 


Phe Korkyreans. 


did the Athenians besiege upon receiving the report that 


Potidvea. 


they were about to revolt? A. 
67. Q. These and similar actson the part of Athens toward 


the colonies of Sparta, and other allies of the Peloponne- 
A. The Peloponnesian war. 


sians, led to what war? 


| 68. Q. When did the Lacedzemonians vote to commence 
| hostilities, and how long did the war continue? A. In 431 
| B. C., and the war continued almost uninterruptedly for 
twenty-seven years. 

69. Q. Against what three prominent persons of Athens 
did the enemies of Perikles commience prosecutions about 
this time? A. Aspasia, Anaxagoras and Phidias. 

70. Q. What method of adjusting the matters of contro- 
versy between the contending parties of the Peloponnesian 
war proved futile before the commencement of actual hos- 
tilities? A. Negotiations by embassies sent to Athens to 
attempt a settlement by mutual concessions. 

71. Q. In the beginning of June, 431 B. C., what hostile 
| movement was commenced? A. King Archidamus, hav- 
ing mustered on the isthmus the greatest force of infantry 
| that ancient Hellas ever produced, invaded Attica, deso- 
lated the country around Athens for about forty days, and 
then departed for the Peloponnesus. 

72. Q. What were some of the Athenian operations during 
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the first year of the war?, ‘Ai A powerful fleet ravaged the 
coasts of the Peloponnesus; later, Perikles led a large force 
into Megaris, and being joined by the returned fleet, a terri- 
ble pillage of the country ensued. 

73. Q In the following year what did the Peloponnesian 
forces again do? A. They entered again into Attica and 
wasted the country about the city, the inhabitants having 
fled to Athens for safety. 

74. Q. What terrible calamity now befell Athens? A. A 
fatal plague broke out among the inhabitants, which be- 
came epidemic, and desolated Athens for three years. 

75. Q. What noted man fell a victim to the plague in the 
autumn of 429 B.C.? <A. Perikles. 


76. Q. What character did the Peloponnesian war assume 
from the beginning? <A. A savage and revengeful charac- 
ter. Besides those who fell in battle, all captives were usu- 
ally put to death. 

77. Q. In the seventh year of the war, what offensive 
movement was undertaken by the Athenians under Demos- 
thenes? A. He occupied and fortified Pylos, and, assisted 
by Eurymedon, successfully resisted all attacks of the en- 
emy, which was followed by an armistice and propositions 
for peace, from the Lacedzemonians, 

78. Q. How were the propositions for peace replied to by 
the Athenian Assembly? A. Through the persuasion of 
Kleon, a so-called demagogue, they were answered in a 
way that was a virtual rejection of peace. 

79. Q. What military movement on the part of Athens 
followed? A. Kleon sailed with reinforcements to Pylos, 
and the Lacedzmonians on the adjoining island of Sphak- 
teria were either slain or taken prisoners and carried to 
Athens. 

80. Q. At this time who was the most distinguished 
leader among the Lacedzeemonians? A. Brasidas. 

81. Q. What important foreign possession of Athens did 
Brasidas capture in the year 424 B. C.? A. Amphipolis. 

82. Q. What was the result to Thucydides of his failure to 
prevent the capture of this city? A. It was the occasion of 
a sentence under which he spent twenty years of his life in 
exile, where he composed his history. 

83. Q. Where else did the Athenians suffer a terrible de- 
feat in the year of the capture of Amphipolis? A. Near 
Delium, in Boeotia. 

84. Q. After an armistice of a year, led by what leaders 
did an engagement take place at Amphipolis, and with what 
results? Brasidas and Kleon. The Athenians were de- 
feated and both the leaders killed. 

85. Q. In the following year, ten years from the begin- 
ning of the war, what peace was agreed upon? A. A peace 
of fifty years, known as the “ Peace of Nikias.”’ 

86. Q. What person now assumed prominence as a leader 
in the affairs of Greece? A. Alkibiades. 

87. Q. What expedition put an end to the treaty of peace 
between Sparta and Athens? <A. An expedition on the 
part of Athens against Sicily, where the Greek colonies 
were mostly in the interest of Sparta. 

88. Q. To answer what charge was Alkibiades, one of the 
leaders of the expedition to Sicily, recalled by the Athen- 
ians? A. That of mutilating the Herme, or busts of Mer- 
cury, which stood as mile-stones on the roads in Attica, and 
were also before the temples and houses of the city. 

89. Q. What course did Alkibiades pursue? A. He fled 
to Sparta, and urged the sending of aid to Syracuse against 
the Athenians, and the renewal of the war in Hellas. 

90. Q. What was the result of the Athenian expedition to 
Sicily? A. The Athenian forces were either destroyed or 
made captives and sold into slavery. 

91. Q. With whom did the Spartans make an alliance 





as, 
against the Athenians in 412B.C.? A. Darius II, son of 
Artaxerxes I, King of Persia. 
92. Q. What course did many of the prominent allies of 
Athens now take? A. They revolted from Athenian rule, 
and allied themselves to Sparta. 


93. Q. Under a new constitution, which Athens at this 
time adopted, what change was brought about? A. 4 
change in the conduct of war, and the fleet of the Athenians 
was repeatedly victorious. 

94. Q. About the beginning of 407 B. C. what new ag. 
miral of the Lacedzemonians arrived on the coast of Asig 
Minor, and soon proved himself a most capable commander? 
mander? <A. Lysander. 

95. Q. What was the result of a naval battle fought near 
Ephesus, in the spring of 407 B. C., between the Laceds- 
monians under Lysander, and the Athenians under Anti- 
ochus, to whom Alkibiades had entrusted the temporary 
command? A. The Athenians were defeated, Antiochus 
slain, and the command was taken from Alkibiades. 

96. Q. In a great naval battle that took place the follow- 
ing year near the Arginusz Islands, which side gained 
splendid victory? A. The Athenians. 

97. Q. On the charge of not having rescued from the sea 
those that had fallen overboard in this contest, what sen- 
tence was passed and executed upon the Athenian gener- 
als? A. They were all murdered in the usual manner, by 
being compelled to drink hemlock, and their property was 
confiscated. 

98. Q. What catastrophe occurred soon after to the Athen- 
ians? A. Nearly the entire Athenian fleet was captured 
by Lysander at Agospotimi, the ships burned, and the 
prisoners killed. 

99. Q. What event followed in 404 B. C., which put ar 
end to the Peloponnesian war? A. Athens was surren- 
dered to Lysander, and the long walls and fortifications 
were destroyed. 

100 Q. Of what was Athens now made an ally? A. Of 
Sparta. 





QUESTIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY. 


By ALBERT M. MARTIN, Generat Secretary C. L. S. C. 


GEOLOGY. 

1. Why are the glacial streams from ice-caves that are the 
sources of the Arveiron and the Rhone rivers milk-white? 
[See Packard’s Geology, page 11.] 

2. Where is the Grinnell glacier, discovered by Captain 
Hall? [Page 13.]} ‘i 

8. For what are the Lofoden Islands famous, and in what 
way are they evidences of the powerful wearing action of 
tidal currents? [Page 22.] 

4. Where is the voleano of Jorullo situated, and for what 
is itfamous? [Page 35.] 

5. Why are earthquakes spoken of as ‘‘ convulsive move- 
ments of Old Vulean?’”’ [Page 41.] 

6. Is the connection of the former island of Tyre with the 
continent due to the rising of the land from beneath, as 
the text would seem to indicate? [Page 46.] 


HISTORY OF GREECE. 

1. Why were earth and water, when given to the Persian 
heralds, regirded as symbols of submission? [See Timay- 
enis’s Greece, page 139.] 

2. What was the festival of the Karneian Apollo? [Page 
147.) 

3. What was the pzean or war-song of the Greeks? [Page 
197.) 

4. Which of the seven wonders of the world is associated 
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with the name of Artemisia, Queen of Halikarnassus? 
[Page 199.) 
5. What was the character of the sacrifice to the gods 
a by Pausanias during the battle of Platza? [Page 217.) 
6, Why is the island of Delos called sacred? 


[Page 235.] 
; GEOLOGY. 

1. What is the Fille Fond, in Norway? 
Geology, page 57.) 

2. What is the common name of the Chimera, and why 
socalled? [Page 67.] 

3. What is meant by ‘‘ the old red sandstone ”’ of Europe, 
and why so called? [Page 72.) 

4, What are some of the eccentric features which probably 

eqused the astonishment of Cuvier on examining the plesi- 
osauri for the first time? [Page %5.] , 

5. Why are some of the fossil footprints in the Connecti- 
eut valley, made by colossal reptiles, called “ bird tracks?” 
{Page 100.] 

6. What are the Loup Fork beds? [Page 116.] 

HISTORY OF GREECE. 

1. Who were the Helots? [Timayenis’s Greece, page 253. ] 

2, What were the ‘‘sacred wars?’’ [Page 277.] 

3. Who were the Alkmeeonide, and why were they con- 
sidered sacrilegious? [Page 296.] 

4. Who were the Untori, in the plague of Milan, in 1630, 
and why were they called ‘‘annointers of doors?’’ [Page 316.] 

5. Who was Hermes? [Page 335.] 

6. What is meant by the ‘‘class mothakes,”’ to which it is 
said Lysander belonged? [Page 371.] 


(See Packard’s 


{[Nore.—Members of the C. L. 8. C. are not required to 
answer questions for further study. It is an optional matter 
with them. The questions all relate to subjects alluded to 
in the required reading, and the replies are intended as a 
help to a fuller understanding of the studies pursued. After 
each question the page of the book is given on which a ref- 
erence is made to the subject. Members who are able to 
procure answers to all the questions for further study in 
this number of THE CHAUTAUQUAN, will receive an ac- 
knowledgment if the replies are forwarded to Albert M. 
Martin, General Secretary C. L. 5. C., Pittsburgh, Pa., so as 
to reach him by the first of December. Answers will be 
published in the January number of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
Members need not send answers unless they are to all the 
questions. The answers should be brief, the longest not to 
exceed six printed lines in THE CHAUTAUQUAN.] 





“He is a happy man whose life e’en now, 

Shows somewhat of that happier life to come; 

Who, doomed to an obscure but tranquil state, 

Is pleased with it, and were he free to choose, 

Would make his fate his choice; whom peace, the fruit 

Of virtue, and whom virtue, fruit of faith, 

Prepare for happiness; bespeak him one 

Content indeed to sojourn, while he must, 

Below the skies, but having there his home. 

The world o’erlooks him in her busy search of objects 
more illustrious in her view, 

And occupied as earnestly as she, 

Though more sublimely, he o’erlooks the world; 

She scorns his pleasures, for she knows them not; 

He seeks not hers, for he has proved them vain.” 

—Horatius. 


“To all eternity the bad can never be but bad, the good 
but good; nor in misfortune does man degenerate from his 
nature, but he is always good. Is this difference from pa- 
rents or from education? To be brought up well instils, in- 
deed, the principles of honor; and he that is thus taught, 
knows, by the law of honor, what is base.’’—-Zuripides. 
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SECOND LECTURE BEFORE THE C. L. 8. C., BY DR. BLACK- 
BURN: ‘‘HOW ENGLAND BECAME CHRISTIAN.”’ 

Part of Britain had become the Angle-land, the New 
England of that age. How did it receive Christianity and 
civilization? When men‘deny that Christianity has been 
the main force in our civilization, or that it brought to the 
Anglo-Saxons not only religion but also the best of the 
laws, science, literature, and culture of the ancient world, 
we may point them to the history of England. That pre- 
sents a specimen of the civilizing movement which went on 
in all western Europe, and yet in no other country held by a 
conquering people was the previously existing civilization 
more completely erased. The Anglo-Saxons destroyed the 
very foundations on which the Franks were building. 
Civilization did not come to them by evolution, not by self- 
development: but by instruction, by the acquisition of 
principles from sources external to themselves. Let us 
have a large idea of this subject, for the bringing of Eng- 
land into the circle of Christian nations was a great event 
in European civilization. The first great mission-field was 
the Roman Empire. In it was the old Europe. The sec- 
ond great mission-field was the new Europe. It partly 
overlapped the first field, for the new peoples who settled 
in the West had to be converted. This second missionary 
period began about the year 440, and continued to about 
1140. There were four great sources of Christian knowl- 
edge and influence in Europe, or four national churches, 
the Old British, the Roman, the Frankish, and the Greek. 
When viewing the entire work during seven hundred 
years, my plan is to make six types, or kinds of missions; 
and three of them come within the scope of our English his- 
tory. These six types were the Keltic, the Roman, the 
Frankish, the Anglo-Saxon, and the Greek. In the Keltic 
missions the first eminent leader was Saint Patrick. Under 
his influence the northern half of Ireland seems to have 
been thoroughly Christianized by the year 550. Schools 
were founded, or we should call them monasteries, and they 
were to the people what colleges, universities and theolog- 
ical schools are to us, except that none of them were irre- 
ligious. The Irish monastery, founded by Saint Finian at 
Clonard, is said to have had in it three thousand monks, or 
young students. Twelve of them led the way in establish- 
ing other convents, until the land was fullof them. You 
will hardly care to know eleven of their names, but the 
twelfth man will never be forgotten in Scotland. He was 
Columba, who lived to hold a more wonderful sway over 
men’s hearts and minds than if he had been a king. The 
story is that when he wanted a holy book of his own, he 
copied Saint Finian’s psalter, and claimed the copy, but 
the Saint put in his claim. They went before the churches, 
and the wiseacres of that day decided that the copy belonged 
to the owner of the original, on the Keltic principle that to 
every cow belongs her calf. Columba went off in high 
temper. On his way his wrath was kindled against the 
king of his tribe. He fled to the Donegal Mountains and 
aroused the clans to avenge the insult. A great battle was 
fought in 561, with great slaughter. Columba was ar- 
raigned by the synod, which decided that he must go to 
some pagan land, and there win from heathénism as many 
people as had fallen in the war. He chose North Britain, 
what we would call Scotland. In 563 he landed on the lit- 
tle isle of Iona. That was his home, the scene of operations 
for thirty-six years. He began his work of preaching, teach- 
ing, traveling, organizing, and governing, which entitles 
him to be called the father of Scottish civilization. He was 


* Held in the Hall of Philosophy, August 3, 1882, Rev. Dr. Vincent 
presiding. 
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a simple presbyter, not a prelate. His Culdeeism was 
hardly Presbyterianism, it was presbytery in a simple form, 
with the official equality of all ministers as the leading 
principle. He found nearly all the clans as heathen as they 
were uncivilized. Their Druidism was to him mere devil- 
ism. He tried to adapt himself to the people, talked in 
their speech in order to be understood. Tall, vigorous, ath- 
letic, attractive by his joyous face and gentle manners, he 
sped through forests and over mountains; now heartily 
welcomed by one chief, and again shut out of the eabin of 
another; now helping some little band of fugitives out of 
their distresses, and again standing on a rock preaching and 
singing to a crowd; with a voice that rang among the hills 
far away, he brought heathen to the door of their huts, and 
said to them, ‘‘My Druid is the Christ.’?’ He led the Scots 
to a higher civilization, and evangelized the Picts. Iona 
rose to greatness; with great buildings, a large library 
noted for its fine manuscripts, and superior means of edu- 
cation, for two years it was a nursery of missionaries, the 
point of union among the British Isles, the capital and 
acropolis of the Keltic race. In his very grave Columba 
was so revered that princes and kings were buried at his 
feet. His disciples pressing southward, were about to enter 
the land of the Angles, when the news of another mission- 
ary movement came upon the wings of the south wind. 

The very year of Columba’s death, 597, a man landed on 
the shore of Kent with the Roman type of Christianity. 
You all know the story of Gregory in the slave market at 
Rome, finding some fair-haired Saxon children exposed 
forsale. When told that they were Angli, he replied, ‘‘Von 
Angli, sed angeli,”’ that is, not Angles, ‘‘English,’’ but 
“angels.’? Other puns were mingled with his compassion, 
and he resolved to be a missionary to the Saxons of Brit- 
ain. He got fairly on the way, when the Pope, or the 
people in Rome, restrained him, and gave him other work 
to do, which they thought more important. Gregory be- 
came Pope in 590. .He did not forget those slaves nor their 
people. 

The best way to study the history from 450 to about 800 is 
to follow the chief overlordships: (1) Kent; (2) Northumb- 
ria; (3) Marcia; (4) Wessex. 

There had been some preparation for the return of Chris- 
tianity to Britain. King Ethelbert of Kent was the over- 
lord of southern England. His good wife Bertha was a 
Frankish princess and a Christian. She had a chaplain, 
and probably a chapel outside the walls of old Canterbury. 
In 597 Ethelbert learned that a band of monks were un- 
loading their boat-on the gravel where Hengist is said to 
have landed. He and his thanes went down to meet them. 
Their leader was Augustine, whom Pope Gregory had sent 
to England. The missionary and his companions were 
well received. They began their work, and in a compara- 
tively short time Christianity extended from Kent into 
Essex, and was progressing northward. In Northumbria 
the Roman movement came in contact with the missionary 
movement from Iona. The difference between these two 
types of Christianity was about this: The Roman Easter 
was kept on a Sunday later than the Jewish Passover day. 
The Keltic Easter was kept on a lunar Sunday, which 
sometimes fell on the Jewish day, and sometimes not. 
The Roman tonsure was coronal or circular, the Keltie was 
frontal, extending from ear to ear; and there was some un- 
known difference in the rite of baptism. Also, the Roman 
polity was prelacy; the Keltice, presbytery. In Northum- 
bria the great Edwin ruled from 617 to 633, and his most 
northern town bears his name, Edinburgh. With him he- 
gan the proverb, ‘‘A woman with her babe might walk 
scathless from-sea to sea in Edwin’s day.’’ Southward he 
was overlord of all the English except the Kentish men. 
He married Ethelburga, good queen Bertha’s child; and 





she was a Christian while he was a pagan. Through the 
influence of his wife he was brought to Christianity. yp. 
received Paulinus and the Roman missionaries in a confer. 
ence near York. The wise men there discussed the new 
faith. It was there that the chief priest frankly admitteg 
that his religion was worthless, and said, “If there is a bet. 
ter one, let ’s have it.’”’ ‘‘O king,” said one of the thanes, 
“the life of man on earth, compared with the future, seems 
like a poor sparrow’s flight through the hall when you are 
sitting at supper in winter time, with the warm fire blazing 
on the hearth, and the icy rain storm falling outside. The 
sparrow darts in at one door, lingers a moment, and flies 
out at the other and is gone in the darkness. So is our 
brief life in this world: what was before it and what will 
come after it we know not; if this strange teacher can tel] 
us, let him be heard.’’ So Paulinus set forth his doctrine. 

The king avowed his faith. Coify, in his new zeal, de- 
stroyed the pagan temple; and the heathenism of that spot 
went out in flames. Thus the work of national conversion 
began. The interruption of this work was caused by the 
enemies from Wales, and by Mercia, who drove out Pau- 
linus and almost ruined the country of Northumbria. 

And so we come to the time of King Oswald, who had 
been in his exile kindly housed at Iona. Its presbyters 
were the men he now wanted. Cormac came, and he hope- 
lessly failed. He went back to Iona, and told his brethren 
that the Saxons were too rude and stubborn for him. A 
gentle brother named Aidan inquired: Was it their stub- 
bornness or your severity? Did you not forget the apos- 
tolic rule about milk for babes? All eyes were turned 
upon Aidan. He was the right man for the mission. It 
seems that he went as a presbyter. He did not ask the 
sanction of Rome or of Canterbury. An Anglican writer 
says that Aidan ‘‘much more truly than either Gregory or 
Augustine may be called the Father of English Chris- 
tianity.” He did not begin in the Roman way at the 
capital. He had the Keltic idea of a lonely spot for head- 
quarters. He began at Lindisfarne, near the mouth of the 
Tweed. He made it the holy island, and from that island 
Christianity went into soythern Scotland, and very widely 
into northern England. 


After the lecture on Club, under the direction of 
Prof. C. C. Case, rendeigid two or three of the Chautauqua 
songs. 

Dr. VINCENT.—Thes 
nity, sublimity, and s 
some of us were young 
of the college student’ 
winning base ball viet 
less, but songs that m 
boys who sing them. 


are our college songs, full of dig- 

eetness. It is a long time since 

Some never enjoyed the gladness 
life. We never sat on fences after 
fies, and sang songs to us now sense- 
ana great deal to the jolly college 
3ut all is not lost because those op- 
portunities were lost. Ye, through our C. L. S. C., are living 
another life. Weare soung again. These are our college 
days. These wake orf eollege memories. These are the 
songs that leap to our“tongues out of glad hearts. and we 
will sing them. And we will not forget them; and we will 
be lifted up toward the Lord whom they recognize, and 
whom we worship. 

QUESTION: Shall graduates who intend to pursue special 
courses remit an annual fee, and how much? 

ANSWER: The fee for special courses will be fifty cents. 

Voice: For one year? 

ANSWER: For whatever time it takes to go through the 
special course. Members of the Class of 1882 who receive 
their diploma this year, and desire to remain in connection 
with the Circle, will pay one dollar, which will entitle them 
to four years’ privileges, and to all the erystal seals they 
eare for. 
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QUESTION: How can we enlist the rich and fashionable 
who need systematic reading? 

Answer: The principal object of the C. L. S. C. is to la- 
por in behalf of busy people who lack educational opportuni- 
ties; and also of that other class who studied years ago, but 
need a little awaking up of the old knoWledges,—a review 
of what they once acquired. Sometimes the rich and fash- 
jonable have brains, and desire to improve them. We 
have many such in our Circle. e 

Question: Is it best to allow the same officers to hold 
office during the four years? 

ANSWER: I suppose this refers to the local circle. If it 
relates to the C. L. S. C. at large, I suppose they will hold 
their office. In the local circle, I believe in the settled min- 
istry. Where you have the right officers, it is well to hold 
on to them a long time. 

QUESTION: How shall we get in Jews and Catholics? 

ANSWER: We have a number of Jews and Roman Catho- 
lies who belong to the Circle. Not a very large number. The 
Methodists were somewhat offended by some allusions of 
Prof. Green to the Methodists in his History of England, and, 
from one author or another, all the denominations have 
had their share. I think the Roman Catholics have had to 
stand a great deal. I felt sorry that it was so, but we could 
not modify the books, and I corresponded with one mem- 
ber who was very much offended at some things said. 
People must learn to accommodate themselves to the books 
selected. We try to avoid everything that may offend, but 
ean not always succeed. 

QUESTION: How can we raise money for a library ? 

ANSWER: By giving it; by interesting the wealthier 
men in your community in your enterprise; by courses of 
lectures; and by concerts. 

QuESTION: The members of our circle love the circle 
better than their prayer-meeting. What ought to be done? 

ANSWER: Make the prayer-meeting more interesting. 
{Laughter.] Don’t love the C. L.S. C. any less,—love the 
prayer-meeting more. There need be no collision or want 
ofharmony. I suppose that there are those here who say 
that the studies of the C. L. S. C. have increased their 
spirit of true devotion. 

QUESTION: Professor Niles said that the rocks of the 
Matterhorn were once sand in the bottom of the sea, but he 
did not tell us how they reached that altitude. How did 
they ? 

ANSWER: This question is referred to the geologists, who 
know everything. It will be taken up in the geological de- 
partment. 

QuESTION: Can not the special courses be organized 
into an academy of sciences, in which the work done will 
be more thorough? Said academy to be a permanent in- 
stitution. 

ANSWER: I think something will come out of this sug- 
gestion. 

QUESTION: Suppose a person has studied two years in 
the course faithfully, but was too timid to join as a regular 
member in 1881; is it possible for that one to yet receive the 
examination papers for these two years, pay the dues, and 
graduate with "he class of 1884? 

ANSWER: Yes. Report to Miss Kimball, pay all dues, 
receive the memoranda, fill them out, and consider your- 
selfa member of the class of 1884. 

QUESTION: Were we not promised the ‘Conversations 
[I want them for distribu- 
Can we not have 


on Creation” in pamphlet form ? 
tion, and others have asked for them. 
them? 

ANSWER: The London Sunday-school Union has pub- 
lished them in a little volume, and I think that Thomas 
Nelson & Sons, New York, the agents of the London Sun- 
day-school Union, must have them on hand. 





THE LATEST PLAN. 


Chautauqua grows. The most recent and the best of its- 
‘ideas’? is that of the ‘‘Chautauqua Summer School for 
Children,” to open probably next June, and to continue in 
session for at least two months. 

The C. S. S. C. is designed to be a profitable vacation,. 
full of rest of the right sort for little people; the perfection 
of recreation, which shall be re-creation; a ‘‘garden’’ of 
wisdom, discipline, and delight; a place for culture in lan- 
guage, science, manners, life, and character. 

The lessons will be so given as to time, quantity, and man- 
ner as not to prove tasks; so limited that ‘tambitious’’ 
pupils can not over-work; so blended with play that study 
will prove a pleasure; so ably directed by superior teachers. 
that the exercises will be inspirations rather than recita- 
tions, and will prepare pupils to work on their own account 
at home and school rather than attempt to achieve larger: 
results at the Summer School itself. 

Imagiue a series of instructions, lessons, conversations, 
lectures, reviews, exercises, praxes, experiments, etc., un- 
der brilliant leaders (who know life and childhood), under’ 
the following departments: 

1. ‘Lessons in Our Own Language,—or how to speak,. 
read, and write English.”’ 

2. ‘‘Lessons in Our Own Neighborhood,—its botany, zodl- 
ogy, geology, and geography.” 

3. ‘Lessons in Every Day Life,—or how to conduct one’s: 
self; how to make, save, and use money; how to keep ac- 
counts; how to act at home, in society, in travel, in busi- 
ness, at church, and at school.” 

Imagine the delights of Chautauqua days after two hours’ 
work (and two hours only), with shady groves, lovely lake, 
fountains, skating rink, and lawn tennis grounds. Think 
of microscopes, stereopticon, the evening ‘‘parlor hour,’’ 
the campfire, fireworks, military drills for the boys, calis- 
thenies for the girls, ete., ete. 

Now, observe, I do notepromise all this as a certainty for 
the summer of 1883, but as a probability. Lewis Miller, 
Esq., is deeply interested in the scheme. He is asharer in the 
honor of its projection and development. I have full faith in 
its practicability. I expect to see the golden gates of this 
children’s paradise swing open next June or July. Happy 
the children who can enjoy its privileges! 

Let parents who believe in the scheme write me words of: 
suggestion and endorsement. 

October, 1882. J. H. VINCENT, 
Drawer 75, New Haven, Conn. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF 
LANGUAGES. 


By Pror. A. LALANDE, Ph. D. 


THE STUDY OF 





FRENCH. 

There are few studies if any which can compare in impor- 
tance with that of the French language. The study of any 
language is of great value. In almost all courses of instruc- 
tion arranged for the youth of all countries, some other lan- 
guage than their own is assigned a place. This is because of 
the power of such study to train the miad in the knowledge 
of words as such, their exact meaning and relation to 
other words, especially those nearly synonymous, and in 
that-of sentences, their construction and mutual interde- 
pendence. Formerly the dead languages were exclusively 
used for this purpose; recently living languages are in part 
taking their place. 

But on their own account living languages are worthy of 
study, as only by a knowledge of them can we come into 
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contact with thes@eeho speaksthem, or with the literature 
written in them. This knowlédgeeis even to 
those who uever expect to leave this country. Multitudes 
of foreigners land every year upon our shores: especially in 
the west, whole neighborhoods speak only foreign tongues. 
Not for culture only, but even for business purposes, a 
thorough knowledge of other languages than English is of 
great importance. 

Among these, the French language occupies in America 
a most important, and in Europe a paramount position. 
Among all European continental people it is universally 
spoken by the educated classes. One who is familiar with 
French and English can go throughout all Europe, and 
even as far as Egypt, Turkey, and Palestine, and have no 
difficulty in holding all necessary intercourse with the peo- 
ple. Any who may hope at any time to go abroad, will do 
well to fit themselves beforehand by an intimate acquain- 
tance with French. The facilities for such study are being 
daily increased. A new and most advantageous mode is 
set forth in the following circular, especially for such as 
live in interioy towns, where a competent teacher of the 
language is not accessible. It is to be hoped that hundreds 
will avail themselves of this opportunity to make them- 
selves masters of the French tongue. We reprint the 
circular from the CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY HERALD of 
August 8, 1882: 

C. 8. L. F. PROSPECTUS. 
To assist students of the French language to overcome 


the idiomatic and other difficulties of interpretation, as. 


well as to acquire general facility in French, it is proposed 
to organize a French Circle, for regular and systematic 
home study, to be directed through the mail by Prof. La- 
lande. 

A free and full use of the French language involves, (1) 
the art of reading; (2) the art of hearing; (3) the art of 
speaking; (4) the art of writing. The first and last of these, 
that may be called sub-arts, are peculiarly suitable for 
home study. The hearing and the speaking should consti- 
tute the main business of the sessions of the school at Chau- 
tauqua. Atthe outset of the study there are difficulties to 
be overcome that oral instruction only can properly meet, 
and when the student has gained the ability to read French 
readily, he must hear the language spoken to cultivate his 
ear before he can make any profitable advance toward 
speaking it. Oral instruction is thus valuable at the com- 
mencement of the study, and indispensable at a later stage, 
but there is a large intermediary space in which the pro- 
posed circle may be most profitably employed. To this end 
it is intended to furnish by mail, weekly, to each member, 
certain exercises comprising a definite amount of reading, 
translating, and idiomatic and grammatic expounding, to 
be performed by the member, and mailed to the professor, 
at Louisville, Ky. These exercises will be corrected by Prof. 
Lalande, and returned to the student, with notes and sug- 
gestions adapted to his individual needs. The course of ex- 
ercises will begin October 1, andend May31l. This series of 
graduated exercises will carry the student over all the im- 
portant difficulties in the language, and the required read- 
ings, etc., will insure to the faithful student such attain- 
ments in the French language as will fit bim to profit fully 
thereafter by the most advanced instruction in class or 
under a living teacher. 

Terms of membership, $1.00 per month, to be remitted to 
Prof. Lalande, Louisville, Ky., with the first exercise of 
each month. : 





“Remember now, when you meet your antagonist, do 


everything in a mild, agreeable manner. Let your courage 
be as keen, but, at the same time, as polished as your 
sword.’’— Sheridan. 





THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF 
THEOLOGY. 


The “Chautauqua School of Theology’’ has somewhat 
modified its plans of operation. 

The course of study adopted a year ago, embracing, as it 
did, more than that of any other theological school of the 
country, has been found to be so difficult that many of our 
students, already burdened with pulpit and pastoral respon- 
sibilities, have been unable in the time specified to accom. 
plish the work required. 

After a careful examination, and after consultation with 
men of large experience, we have deemed it wise to modify 
our plans. 

Instead of attempting in four years to compass the com- 
plete course of study, it is proposed to divide the work of the 
Chautauqua School of Theology into eight regular and four 
special departments; to place each department under the 
direction of a dean, its work to be performed by the student 
at any time, and without limitation of time; each dean, by 
correspondence, to direct the reading and study of the can- 
didate, and, after a satisfactory examination, to forward a 
certificate. 

Certificates from the eight departments having been re- 
ceived by the student and reported to the Counselors of 
the Chautauqua School of Theology, final memoranda, em- 
bracing reports from the four special departments, will be 
submitted, upon the filling up of which by the student, a 
diploma and the degree of B. D. will be conferred. 

The work accomplished during the past year in the sev- 
eral departments will be credited to the students at present 
enrolled. 

The entire expense of the course under the new arrange- 
ment will not exceed that of the old plan. 

In pursuance of this general plan, the following arrange- 
ment of departments has been made: 

I. Hebrew. Dean, W. R. Harper, Ph. D., of Chicago, IIl. 

II. New Testament Greek. Dean, the Rev. A. A. Wright, 
A. M., of Lynn, Mass. 

III. Biblical Theology. 
nounced). 

IV. Historical Theology. Dean, Philip Schaff, D. D., 
LL. D., of New York. 

V. Practical Theology. Dean, Luther T. Townsend, D.D., 
of Boston School of Theology. 

VI. Christian Science and Philosophy. 
Townsend, D. D. 

VII. Human Nature. Dean, Lyman Abbott, D. D., ed- 
itor The Christian Union, New York. 

VIII. Literature and Art. Dean, W. C. Wilkinson, D. 
D., Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Special courses will also be provided: 

1. The Relation Between Body and Soul. 
8. Jewell, M. D., Chicago, Ill. 

2. Elocution. Dean, Prof. J. W. Churchill, A. M., of 
Andover, Mass. 

3. Industrial Economy and Trgde. Dean, —— 

4. Jurisprudence. Dean, —— ; 

Students should not undertake more than one or two of 
the courses at the same time. It will be possible by an eco- 
nomical use of time to complete the studies of the eight de- 
partments within four or five years. Persons who have al- 
ready enjoyed large educational opportunities will be able to 
accomplish the course in much less time. 

For further information concerning the Chautauqua 
School of Theology, the studies of which may begin at any 
time, address Dr. J. H. Vincent, President, drawer 75, New 
Haven, Conn., or Dr. L. T. Townsend, Dean, Boston, Mass., 
or the Rev. A. H. Gillet, General Secretary, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 


Dean, (name soon to be an- 


Dean, L. T. 


Dean, Prof. J. 
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THE C. L.S. C. 


President: Lewis Miller. 

Superintendent of Instruction: J. H. Vincent, D. D. 

Counselors: Lyman Abbott, D. D.; Bishop H. W. Warren, D. D.; 
JM. Gibson, D. D.; W. C. Wilkinson, D. D. 

Office Secretary : Miss Kate F. Kimball. 

General Secretary: Albert M. Martin. 


1.—AIM. 
is new organization aims to promote habits of reading and study in nature, art. 
din secular and sacred literature, in connection with the routine of daily 
ally among those whose educational advantages have been limited), so as 
them the college student’s general outlook upon the world and life, and 
he habit of close, connected, persistent thinking. 


2.—METHODs. 


It proposes to encourage individual study in lines and by text-books which shall 
be indicated ; by local circles for mutual help and encouragement in such studies ; by 
summer courses of lectures and ‘‘ students’ sessions’’ at Chautauqua, and by written 
reports and examinations. 


Th 
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3.—COURSE OF STUDY. 
The course of study prescribed by the C. L.S. C. shall cover a period of four years. 


4,—ARRANGEMENT OF CLASSES. 


Each year’s course of study will be considered the “first year” for new pupils, 
avhether it be the first, second, third or fourth of the four years’ course. For example, 
4 the class of 1886,’’ instead of beginning October, 1882, with the same studies which 
were pursued in 1881-82 by ‘‘ the class of 1835,”’ will fall in with “ the class of ’85,”’ 
and take for their first year the second year’s course of the ’85class. The first year for 
4 the class of1885’” will thus in due time become the fourth year for “‘ the class of 1886.” 


5.—C. L. S. C. COURSE OF READING, 1882-’83. 
I. Required. 


1. Readings in the History and Literature of Greece, England, Russia, Scandinavia, 
China, Japan and America. r ; 

2, Readings in Science ; Geology, Astronomy, Physiology, and Hygiene. 

3» Readings in Bible History, and in Biblical and General Religious Literature. 


IT. White Seal. 


1. Additional Readings in Greek, English and Biblical History. 
2. Additional Readings in English and American Literature. 


III. White ( Orystal) Seal for Graduates. 
Readings in History, Literature and Science, in the line of the Required Course for 
the year. : 
This is a Special Course for Graduates of the Class of 1882 who wish to continue 
their connection with the Circle. 


6.—BOOKS FOR THE C. L. 8. C. COURSE, 1882-’83. 


I. Required. 
History of Greece, by Prof. T. T. Timayenis. 


1.15, 

Preparatory Greek Course in Engiish, by Dr. W, C. Wilkinson. Price, $1. _ 

Chautauqua Text Book, No.5, Greek History, by Dr. J. H. Vincent. Price, 10 
cents. 

Recreations in Astronomy, by Bishop Henry W. Warren, D. D. Price, $1.10. 

Chautauqua ‘Iext-Book, No. 2, Studies of the Stars, by Bishop H. W. Warren, 
D. D. Price, 10 cents. 

First Lessons inGeology, by Prof. A S. Packard, Jr. Price, 50 cents. 

Chautauqua Text-Book, No. 4, English History, by Dr. J. H. Vincent. 
zo cents. 

Chautauqua ‘Text-Book, No. 34, China, Corea and Japan, by W. Elliot Griffis. 
Price, 10 cents. e 

Evangeline, by Henry W. Longfellow. Price, paper, 20 cents ; cloth, so cents. 

Hampton Tracts: A Haunted House, by Mrs. M. F. Armstrong; and Cleanliness 
and Disinfection, by Elisha Harris, M. D, Price, 15 cents. 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN. * 


Price, $1.50—in which will be published, (monthly): Pictures from English His" 
tory, by C. E. Bishop, Esq.; Chapters from Early Russian History, by Mrs. M. S- 
Robinson ; Passages from Scandinavian History and Literature, by Prof. L. A. Sher- 
man, of New Haven, Conn,; Sabbath Readings in Classic Religious Literature, 
selected by Dr. J H.Vincent 

Tue CHAvTAUQUAN will also contain, in the department of Reguired Readings, 
briet papers as tollows: Studies in Ancient Greek Life ; Selections from English Lit- 
erature; Readings trom Russian Literature ; Readings from the Literature of China 
and Japan ; Readings in Bible History; Readings in Biblical Literature ; Readings in 
Geology ; Readings in Astronomy ; Riedie in Physiology and Hygiene. 


Vol. 1. Parts 3,4 and5. Price, 


Price, 


ADDITIONAL READINGS FOR 8TUDENTS OF THE CLASS OF ’83, 
Hints for Home Reading, by Dr. Lyman Abbott. Price, cloth, $1; board, 75 cts. 
Pig my in the Grove, by Mrs. Alden. (A story of Chautauqua and the C., L. S. 
* Tice, $1.50. 
Outline Study of Man, by Dr. Mark Hopkins. Price, $1.50. 


IT. For the White Seal. 


Persons who pursue the ‘‘ White Seal Course”’ of each year, in addition to the 
regular course, will receive at the time of their graduation a white seal for each year, 
to be attached to the regular diploma. 

History of Greece, by Prof. T. T. Timayenis. Vol. 1; completed. Price, $1.15. 

William the Conqueror, and Queen Elizabeth, Abbott’s series. Price, 80 cents. 

Outlines of Bible History, by Bishop J. F Hurst, D. D. Price, so cents. 

Chautauqua Library of English History and Literature. Vol. 1. Price, paper, 60 
<ents ; cloth, 80 cents. 

Outre-Mer, by Henry W. Longfellow. Price, paper, 15 cents ; cloth, 40 cents. 

Hamlet. Rolfe’s edition. Price, paper, 50 cents ; cloth, 70 cents. 

Julius Cesar. Rolfe’s edition. Price, paper, 50 cents; cloth, 70 cents. 


III, Required.—For the White ( Crystal) Seal, for Graduates of 1882. 
Tue Cuavravguan. Required Reading. 
History of Greece. Vol. 1. By T. T. Timayenis. 
William the Conqueror and Queen Elizabeth. Abbott’s Series. 
Outre-Mer, b enry W. Longfellow. 
Hamlet. Rolfe’s edition. 

uhus Cesar. Rolfe’s edition. 

¢ following is the distribution of the 


E 


SUBJECTS AND BOOKS THROUGHOUT THE YEAR: 
[Ch. stands for CHauvrauquay.] 


October. 


History of Greece. Vol.1. (Timayenis.) 
(Parts 3, 4, and 5.) ; 

Chautauqua Text-Book, Greek History. 
(Vincent.) 

Geology. (Packard.) 

Readings in English, Russian, Scandinav- 
ian, and Religious History and Litera- 
ture. “1 

Readings in Geology. (Ch.) 


November. 


History of Greece. Vol. 1. (Timayenis.) 
Parts 3, 4, and 5.) 

Geology. (Packard.) 

English, Russian, Scandinavian, and Re- 
ligious History and Literature (Ch.) 

Readings in Geology. (Ch.) 


December. 


Preparatory Greek Course 
( Wilkinson.) 

English, Russian, Scandinavian and Re- 
ligious History and Literature, (Ch.) 

Studies in Ancient Greek Life. (Ch.) 

Readings from Russian Literature. (Ch.) 


January 1883. 
Preparatory Greek Course in English. 
( Wilkinson.) 

English, Russian, Scandinavian, and Re- 
ligious History and Literature. (Ch.) 
= in Bible History and Literature. 

(ch. 


in English. 


February. 


Chautauqua Text-Book, Studies of the 
Stars. (Warren.) 

Readings in Astrojomy. (Ch.) 

English, Russian, Scandinavian, and Re- 
ligious History and Literature. 

eo in Bible History and Literature. 
(Ch. 


March. 
ti in Ast y- 
Readings in Astronomy. . 
Chautauqua Text-Book Fnglish History. 
Vinc nt ) 

English, Xussian, Scandinavian, and Re- 
ligious History and Literature. (Ch.) 
Selections from English Literature. (Ch.) 
April. 

Physiology, Hygiene, and Home. Hamp- 
Readings in Physiol (Ch.) 
eadings in Physiology. ’ 

English, Russian, Scandinavian, and Re- 
ligious History and Literature. ar 4 
Selections from English Literature. (Ch.) 
May. 

Er g } (L fe]. yw.) 

English, Russian, Scandinavian, and Re- 
ligious History and Literature. (Ch.) 

Readings in Physiology. (Ch.) 

June. 

Chautauqua Text-Bogk, China, Corea 
and Japan. (Griffis.) 

English, Russian, Scandinavian, and Re- 
ligious History and Literature. (Ch.) 


Warren.) 














Readings from the Literature of China 
and Japan. (Ch,) 





Recreations in Astronomy. (Warren.) 


7.—SPECIAL COURSES. 


Members of the C. L. S. C. may take, in addition to the regular course above pre- 
scribed, one or more special courses, and pass an examination upon them. Pupils 
will receive credit and testimonial seals to be appended to their regular diploma, ac- 
cording to the merit of examinatioa on these supplemental courses. 


8.—THE PREPARATORY COURSE. 


Persons who are too young, or not sufficiently advance1in their studies, to take 
the regular C. L. S. C. course, may adopt certain preparatory lessons for one or more 
years. 

For circulars of the preparatory course, address Miss K. F. Kimball, Plainfield, 


9.—INITIATION FEE. 


To defray the expenses of correspondence, memoranda, etc., an annual fee of fifty 
cents is required. This amount should be forwarded to Miss K. F. Kimball, Plain- 
field, N. J. (by New York or Philadelphia draft, or post-office order on Plainfield, N. 

.)_ Do not send postage stamps if you can possibly avoid it. 

. B.—In sending your fee, be sure to state to which class you belong, whether 
1883, 1884, 1885, or 1886. 
10 —APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP. 


Persons desiring to unite with the C. L.S. C. should forward answers to the fol- 
lowing questions to Miss K. F. Kimball, Plainfield, N. J. The class graduating in 
1886 should begin the study of the lessons required October, 1882, They may begin as 
late as January 1, 1883. 

1. Give your name in full. 2. Your postoffice address, with county and State. 
3- Are you married or single? 4. Whatis your age? Are you between twent 
and thirty, or thirty and forty, or forty and fifty, or fifty and sixty, etc.? 5. 
married, how many children living under the age of sixteen years? | 6. What is 
— occupation? 7. With what religious denomination are you connected? 8. 

‘0 you, after mature deliberation, resolve, if able, to prosecute the four years’ course 
ot study presented by the C. L.S. C.? Do you promise to give an average of 
four hours a week to the reading and study required by this course? 10, How much 
more than thetime specified do you hope to give to this course of study ? 

11.—TIME REQUIRED. 

An average of forty minutes reading each week day will enable the students in nine 
months to complete the books required forthe year. More time than this will proba~- 
bly be spent by many persons, and for their accommodation a special course of read- 
ing on the same subject has been indicated. The habit of thinking steadily upon 
worthy themes during one’s secular toil will lighten labor, brighten life, and develop 
power. 

12.—MEMORANDA. 

The annual examinations will be held at the homes of the members, and in writing. 
Memoranda will be torwarded to them, and by their written replies the committee can 
judge whether or not they have read the beaks required. 

13.—ATTENDANCE AT CHAUTAUQUA. 

Persons should be present to enjoy the annual meetings at Chautauqua, but attend- 
ance there is not necessary to graduation in the C. L.S.C. Persons who have never 
visited rar ny Pow od the advantages, diploma, and honors of the Circle. 
The Assempcy Dairy Heracp is published on the grounds during the Chautauqua 
Assembly. Send $1 for the Dairy Heratpto T. L. Flood, Meadville, Pa, Back 
numbers can be supplied. 

14,—MISCELLANEOUS. 

For the story of the C. L. S. C., and explanation of the Local Circles, the Memorial 
Days to be observed by all true C. L. S. é. members, St. Paul’s Grove at Chautauqua, 
etc., etc., address (inclose three-cent stamp), Miss K. F. Kinmball, Plainfield, N. J., 
who will forward the Chautauqua Hand-Book, No. 2, sixty-four pages. Blank forms, 
containing the ten questions given in paragraph 10, will also be sent on application. 

15.—OUR CLASS MOTTOES, 

We study the Word and the Works of God. 

Let us keep our Heavenly Father in the midst. 

Never be discouraged. 

16.—BOOKS OF THE C. L. 8S. C. 

Address Phillips & Hunt, 805 Broadway, New York; and Walden & Stowe, Cin- 

cinnati and Chicago. 


*THe CHautauguan is a monthly magazine containing more than one half the “‘re- 
quired”’ reading. ‘fen numbers for the year. 72 pagesa month. Price $1.50 a year. 
For all the books address Phillips & Hunt, New York, or Walden & Stowe, Cincinnati 
or Chicago. For Tue Cuautauguan address, Theodore L. Flood, Meadville, Pa. 

tWe ask this question to ascertain the possible future intellectual and moral influence 
of this “Circle” on your homes, 
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The C.L. S.C. in Troy, N. Y. 

The following letter is directly in the line of C. L. 8. C. 
work. It illustrates how a pastor may direct the reading of 
his people, and in this instance we may learn how to organ- 
ize for literary work. This movement in Troy will be con- 
spicuous in the history of the C. L.8.C. The Rev. H. C. 
Farrar has written the following letter at our request, and 
we publish it for the awakening and inspiring effect it may 
have on our readers, and especially on pastors of churches 
and leaders of thought in towns and cities. 

Troy, N. Y., October 10, 1882. 

Dear Eprror—Your request for a statement of C. L. 8. C. interests 
in our city is just received, and I hasten to reply. For three years 
I have been enthusiastically identified with this Circle, greatly to my 
profit, though pressed with a vast amount of church work. I seein it 
an increasing power for good, and good only. There is no literary 
circle so thoroughly valuable to young people as thiscan be made. It 
is a part of my ministry to help everybody. This Circle is an ad- 
ditional lever put into the hands of a pastor to lift his people up to 
a higher plane of thought and life. Therefore I use it. 

On September 20 I made a public call through our leading daily, 
the Times, for all interested in the course of reading which the C. L. 
8. C. proposes ( which I explained ), to meet next night in the church 
of which I am pastor. Some three hundred met. After an infor- 
mal talk on reading, and the importance of mental culture, that we 
might know more, and do more, and be more, I urged the C. L 8. C. 
as furnishing the very best opportunities for all this work. I spoke 
of its four years’ trial, and popular success and endorsement, meeting 
as it did a great-felt want in the lives of thousands who crave knowl- 
edge. I urged that it was a course selected with great care by some 
of the foremost practical minds of to-day; its cheapness, its plan of 
daily reading, and its reach of four years, etc., etc. I answered a 
number of questions, and then asked how many would like to take 


up such a systematic and practical course of reading, and two hun- 


dred hands went up! I heartily urged the forming of circles in every 
church, and said, in conclusion, a circle will be formed here, and as 
many as will join are invited to meet here one week hence, and on 
the appointed night some two hundred met, and one hundred and 
fifty joined our circle! We have the usual officers, president, vice 
president, secretary, treasurer, and a board of seven counselors. 
Our circle is about equally made up of Baptists, Episcopalians, Pres- 
byterians, and Methodists. 

We shall meet monthly, and review the month’s reading by essays, 
questions, discussions, etc., together with the inevitable ‘“‘ Round- 
Table.” 

The spirit of the C. L. 8S. C. has spread all through the city and 
adjacent villages. Six other circles have been formed in our city, and 
six or eight in large villages. We have about three hundred mem 
bers here; and still the good work goes on, and the members are be- 
ing led into a new world of thought and pleasure! Blessings on the 
founder of this grand enterprise! Iam sure our circles here send 
heartiest greetings to all members of the C. L. S. C. the wide world 
over! Yours heartily, H. C. Farrar. 

scseilenicetectiaiiiinamicidieadi 
Prohibition. 

The world moves. Not only the material but the moral 
world. If Mr. Rip Van Winkle had fallen asleep in some 
rum-shop twenty years ago and were to wake up now, he 
would be more. bewildered than even Mr. Irving represents 
him to have been. For either he would note the disappear- 
ance of rum-shops or at least a very positive look of con- 
sternation and alarm in the face of the man behind the bar. 
The truth is, whatever the pessimist may say, stock in the 
rum-selling, drunkard-making business as an investment for 
the future isn’t worth as much as it was a score of years ago. 
This state of affairs is due not wholly to the fact that the 
temperance lecturer for years past has been in the field 
sounding eloquent appeals in behalf of temperance, telling 
men of the sin and degradation of the drinking habit, and of 
the certain ruin awaiting its continuance, for though much 
good has been accomplished in this way, yet the manufac- 
turer and seller have always felt assured of a sufficient pat- 
ronizing class, and hence no special uneasiness. The situa- 





ee | 
tion is due to the fact that the friends of temperance haye 
become wiser in their generation and are now uttering al} 
along the line the key-note of true temperance reform, 
namely, constitutional prohibition of all that intoxicates, 
The hand of Providence is very manifest in the temper. 
ance issue under its present form at the present time; for 
now that the ground is preparing and sentiment aroused 
there is no distracting issue in politics to draw away atten- 
tion from the question of all questions. It is a truth easily 
verified that the best men in all the political parties concede 
this issue to be paramount to all others. Nevertheless it 
must be remembered that the battle is waging but not yet 
won. Theconflict will yet be hotter than it has been. The 
leaders and friends of prohibition must not relax their efforts 
because of the recent oreak in the enemy’s lines in the State 
of Iowa. From Maine to Florida, from Massachusetts to 
California the struggle must go on with the same courage 
and determination. We have faith in the cause of constitu- 
tional prohibition, because it is the cause of God and the 
weal of man, and hence is expedient and right. We have 
faith in its early triumph only as we believe in the willing- 
ness of temperance people to stand for their convictions in 
in face of bitterest opposition. It is a question of loyalty 
and persistence, and this question reaches beyond the mere 
engrafting of an amendment into the constitution to that of 
its rigid literal enforcement. Prohibition: prohibits every 
time when prohibition is enforced. Let the fight go on. 
The sky is brightening, but let no one think to lay oft’ the 
armor till he is dead. 


Historical Studies in the C. L. S.C. 

It is worthy of notice that the study of history occupies a 
prominent place in the curriculum of the C. L. S.C. With- 
out ignoring in the least degree the high claims of science, 
art and literature, historical studies have from the begin- 
ning been assigned a place in the foreground of this work, 
This is in harmony witk the true theory of education. In- 
deed, itis impossible to proceed successfully with the study of 
any branch of human knowledge without first acquainting 
the mind with the history of its origin and development. In- 
stance the physical sciences of to-day, whose very nomencla- 
ture is comprehensible only by a knowledge of their earliest 
history, of the crude theories, fables and superstitions which 
were associated with their first observed phenomena. So 
of art. Indeed, here the order is reversed somewhat. He 
who would know not only the primitive attempts of the 
human mind at artistic conception and design, but also the 
golden age of its development, its greatest geniuses and 
truest interpreters, must turn to history for his information. 
Likewise of political science. Not a conclusion of the pres- 
ent but is based upon the premises of past experience; not 
a political theory nor hope for civilization in the future but 
is traceable in the history of civilizations past. So, too, of 
all literature. The student who would rightly survey and 
appreciate the achievements of the human mind in litera- 
ture, must begin with its beginnings, and trace its history 
under the various influences that have retarded or acceler- 
ated its progress. 

The historical department of this year’s course is singu- 
larly wide and varied in its range. It has been the aim in 
the work of each year since the organization of the C. L. 8. 
C., to keep before the minds of the members the histories: 
of those peoples whose thoughts and civilizations have most 
to do withourown. Accordingly, the history of England 
has been studied throughout the whole course. A like place 
of importance has been given to the history of Greece and 
Rome, to whose ancient theories of government all subse- 
quent history is indebted. Several of the modern nations 
of Europe have also already been included. This year’s 


study, in addition to American, English, and Greek history, 
i 
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includes that of Russia, Scandinavia, China, and Japan, to- 
gether with the literature of each. It would, perhaps, be a 
little surprising to know the extent of popular ignorance of 
these nations, which have ceased to be obscure and se- 
eluded, and whose gates are now open to commerce and in- 
tercourse with the world. China, with her vast and accu- 
rate political system, her systems of religion and philos- 
ophy, with their great founders, her long line of dynas- 
ties, antedating by thousands of years the Christian era, 
presents a field of absorbing and inexhaustible interest. Of 
equal interest is Japan, while Russia, by reason of her vast- 
ness, her influence in Europesn affairs, and the momentous 
changes in Church and State now occurring, is worthy the 
attention of every student of human affairs. Scandinavia, 
including Denmark, Norway, Sweden and Iceland, is of the 
same race-family with ourselves. The severity of the cli- 
mate, and consequent struggles of its peoples with their sur- 
roundings, have developed a race, sturdy and rugged, whose 
history contains many athrilling chapter. Besides all these, 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN will from time to time contain other 
articles upon historical subjects. In the present number is 
published the able lecture of Bishop Simpson, at Chautau- 
qua, upon “‘God’s Hand in History,’”’ which is indirectly il- 
lustrative of the value of historical reading, and suggests 
the spirit in which history should be read, and that which 
we should seek to find on every page of its record. 
Se eee 
England’s Troubles in Ireland and Egypt. 

For a number of months past England has been the politi- 
The prolonged agitations in Ire- 
and assassinations, 


eal eynosure of Europe. 
land, accompanied by riots, boycotting 


have been the source of much disquietude to the English 
government and have attracted the attention of the civilized 


world. It would be natural to think that the energies of the 
English nation would find sufficient scope in quelling the 
agitation in Ireland and in managing the varied interests of 
its already vast domains. But our British cousins seem to 
have a penchant for attending to their neighbors’ affairs as 
well as their own, especially when they can turn said affairs 
to their own advantage. As a result of this penchant they 
have of late become embroiled in the affairs of Egypt, under 
the ostensible design of securing the safety of the Suez 
Canal, in which much English money is said to be invested. 

The troubles in Ireland are in part due to irreconcilable 
differences of race. The Irish and English, though near 
neighbors, are the direct opposites of each other in tempera- 
ment and character. The English are a cold, calculating, 
phlegmatic people, while the Irish are impetuous, mercu- 
rial and sensitive. Their history since the time of the con- 
quest has been a series of rebellions, agitations and disturb- 
ances. Their discontent has grown largely out of their love 
of independence and will never be allayed until they again 
become an independent nation. The animosity generated 
by years of strife has been greatly aggravated by the policy 
pursued by England toward Ireland for many years. From 
the time of the conquest until 1829 Ireland was ruled with 
extreme rigor. Measures of the most oppressive character 
were enacted and carried into execution. Irish interests 
were every where sacrificed to enhance the prosperity of Eng- 
land, and the people were reduced to the most abject and 
servile condition. Though a much more liberal and en- 
lightened policy has been pursued by the English Govern- 
ment toward its Irish subjects of late years, still the bitter- 
hess and rancor engendered by nearly two centuries of mis- 
tule, not to say tyranny, yet remain, and will only pass 
away when the lapse of time has effaced from the memory 
of the Irish people the remembrance of the wrongs they 
have suffered at the hands of their rulers. 

The Egyptian imbroglio is the result of the desire on the 
part of the English people for a ‘“‘ spirited foreign policy”’ 





such as characterized the administration of Disraeli and 
made him for a time so popular. It has become a matter of 
remark, however, that England generally makes it conven- 
ient to exercise her ‘‘ spirited foreign policy’’ toward a na- 
tion or people much weaker than herself. In the war with 
Egypt the result was a foregone conclusion. No one would 
suppose for a moment that the ill-armed and undisciplined 
rabble led by Arabi could withstand successfully the well 
trained and well equipped armies of England. Sir Garnet 
Wolseley evidently displayed considerable skill in the con- 
duct of the brief campaign, but from the beginning he had 
his adversary at a decided disadvantage both in respect to 
men and munitions of war. Whether it will be as easy a 
task to subdue the Egyptian people as it was to annihilate 
Arabi’s army, and establisha British protectorate over them, 
if that is England’s design, remains to be seen. What may 
be the outcome of England’s occupation of Egypt the fu- 
ture only can determine. The great continental powers 

watch each other with jealous eye, and they will certainly 
be unwilling to allow England to appropriate a country like 
Egypt unless they are each compensated by the acquisition 
of an equal amount of territory. Grave political compliea- 
tions may arise which will be beyond the power of arbitra- 
tion to settle. A general European war may grow out of 
the occupation of Egypt, which, in the turbulent condition 
of Ireland, must certainly be undesirable to England, and 
might prove most destructive to English interests as well 
as being a world-wide calamity. 

——-}——— 
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The list of C. L. 8. C. ouninatibiia for 1882 has not yet been 
prepared for publication. We shall be able to give our 
readers definite information next month concerning this 
matter. 


The London Times says it has been decided to retain for 
the present twelve thousand men in Egypt to carry on and 
consolidate the work for which the suppression of Arabi 
does little more than clear the way. 


Let the work of enlisting new members in the C. L. S. C. 
goon. The books at the central office in Plainfield, New 
Jersey, will be kept open for new names till the first day of 
next January. 


A recent traveler in Bible lands says: ‘‘Of all ‘the seven 
churches of Asia,’ Smyrna alone is still living. It was with 
considerable interest I worshipped at the English church, 
and saw written over the communion-table the message, 
‘To the angel of the church in Smyrna,’ closing with the 
thrilling promise, ‘Be thou faithful unto death, and I will 
give thee a crown of life.’ ”’ 


The system of assessments adopted by political parties isa 
growing evil. No doubt many of the stories are exaggerated 
for campaign purposes; but the discussion of the question has 
brought to light the fact that office holders under a partic- 
ular party are assessed for the purpose of carrying on a 
system of political warfare. It is a wrong that should be 
rebuked everywhere in party managers. If men choose to 
make voluntary contributions for party purposes, that is 
one thing,—and even that may be an evil,—but when a 
party committee levies a tax on poor clerks and govern- 
ment officers, on small salaries, it is a species of corruption 
equivalent to buying 2 ease of office. 


It is somewhat remarkable that the two men of Great 
Britain who to-day wield the largest power in the East are 
Irishmen. General Wolseley is the first man in Egypt be- 
cause he is a skilful general, and Lord Dufferin is the first 
man in Turkey because he is a skil ful diplomat. 
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Prof. C. C. Case, formerly of Chicago, and well-known to 
Chautauquans as a musical conductor, has been engaged as 
director of the choir of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Akron, Ohio. We suspect that our Chautauqua President, 
Lewis Miller, has had a hand in that arrangement. He be- 
lieves in employing the best talent at any price. 


The third of April next will be the centennial of the birth 
of the father of American letters, Washington Irving. It 
will be an occasion worthy of a general literary celebration. 


The C. L. 8. C. grows and grows. Miss Kimball, office 
secretary, received seventeen hundred applications for mem- 
bership in one week in October. There are nearly one 
thousand “local circles’’ organized, besides several thous- 
and members who are not connected with local circles. 


Chautauqua is assuming the appearance at one season of 
a winter town, at anotherof asummercity. About seventy- 
five families reside there at present. They have preaching 
services, Sunday-school, local circle, etc., on their regular 
weekly program. Mr. A. K. Warren has graded the grounds 
in front of the Hotel Athenzeum and along Lake Shore Ave- 
nue, and moved the driveway down to the shore of the Lake, 
making a beautiful park. A new parsonage, with all the 
modern conveniences, has been built by the Assembly, and 
will soon be finished. The Congregationalists have erected 
a large and well-finished building near the Amphitheater 
for their headquarters. Improvements have been made in 
every direction since the close of the Assembly, making these 
classic groves look more charming than ever during the 
sunny days of October. 


The leading event of the newspaper world during the 
past month was, The Methodist, of New York, transferred 
its subscription list to The Christian Advocate, and ceased 
its separate existence. This was the ablest and most influ- 
ential independent Methodist paper in the country. We 
regret its decease. It did a grand work for lay delegation 
and independence of thought in this denomination. We 
fear the result of the consolidation. We believe in more 
papers of this kind in a great Church rather than less. <A’ 
healthy rivalry is better than stagnation, though we never 
knew any interest to stagnate that was under the direction 
of Dr. Buckley. Certainly The Advocate is moving on 
when it absorbs a paper like The Methodist. 


The Star-Route trial is the most conspicuous failure in 
the attempt of justice to reach its victims, to which we can 
point in the recent trials conducted by the government. 

Those who have enjoyed Mrs. Birch’s games for the past 
few years, will be glad to know that she has now three new 
ones to offer, two of them for special use in this year’s 
Chautauqua course. Beginners in the C. L. 8S. C., and 
readers generally, will also be greatly benefited by their 
use. The list of games is as follows: English History; 
Grecian History; Astronomy; Temperance; Bible History, 
No. 1, to time of Saul; and No. 2, to end of Old Testa- 
ment. Price of each, postpaid, fifty cents. Special terms 
to agents. Address Mrs. Alice H. Birch, 226 Ontario 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 


The American Association for the Advancement of Science 
met in Montreal, Canada, August 30. There were nine 
hundred and fifty members present, and three hundred and 
twenty-five new members were elected. Dr. T. Sterry 
Hunt spoke of the expansion of the Society, and expressed 
the hope that it might yet meet in the City of Mexico, as 
the French had already carried their ‘‘war of science’’ into 
Africa, at Algiers. 





The South is taking its place in the temperance ranks, 
Colonel George W. Bain, of Kentucky, the great temperance 
orator, makes this statement. Fifty-one counties in Geor. 
gia are under prohibition, and seven others have only one 
saloon each. Tennessee has several counties without a gg. 
loon; one valley for one hundred and seventy-five miles jg 
free from the traffic. Kentucky, the Bourbon whisky State, 
has one-fourth of its territory under local option prohibition, 
In Arkansas they have a law which will not allow a saloon 
within four miles of a school house. When a man sets up 
a saloon, the people build a school house near it, and the 
saloon has to move. Texas has a score of counties and 
many townships under prohibition, and the whole South ig 
moving for the principle. 


Mr. Joseph Cook says that he has nowhere in the world 
had such large and enthusiastic audiences as in Australia, 


A Chautauqua Summer School for Children is a splendid 
idea. Dr. Vincent’s plan will be found elsewhere in this 
number of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. Whittier has said: 

Ah, what would the werld be to us, 
If the children were no more? 

We should dread the desert behind us 
Worse than the dark before. 

They are better than all the ballads 
That were ever sung or said; 

For they are living poems, 
And all the rest are dead. 


Messrs. Moody and Sankey are now engaged in evan- 
gelistic work in Paris. A good antidote for French infi- 
delity. 


We begin in this number of THE CHAUTAUQUAN a series 
of articles on a‘‘Tour Round the World,’’ by Mrs. Mary 
Lowe Dickinson. She spent seven years in Europe and 
Egypt, is the author of a volume of poems,—‘‘Edelweiss,”— 
and is well and favorably known in literary circles as an 
author of high rank. 


The first women to make the ascent of Mount Washing- 
ton by the Crawford bridle-path, without escort, are Helen 
I. Stevens and C. W. Herrick, two New York girls. 


On Tuesday, October 3, the Chautauqua Hotel Company 
held their annual meeting at Chautauqua. There was 4 
large attendance of stockholders, and the old board of di- 
rectors and officers were re-elected, as follows: Direc- 
tors: F. H. Root, Buffalo, N. Y.; Jacob Miller, Canton, 0.; 
F. D. Carley, Louisville, Ky; J. J. Henderson, Meadville, 
Pa.; C. L. Jeffords, Jamestown, N. Y.; E.C. Norton, Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y.; Lewis Miller, Akron, O.; John N. Glidden, 
Cleveland, O.; H. A. Massey, Cleveland, O.; Marcus Hu- 
lings, Oil City, Pa.; O. Watson, Jr., Buffalo, N. Y.; A. K. 
Warren, Mayville, N. Y. Officers: President, John N. 
Glidden; Secretary, A. K. Warren; Treasurer, Henry Min- 
ton, Mayville. It is proposed to enlarge the Hotel Atheneum 
before another season of the Assembly, by the erection Of 
an annex in two sections. One of these buildings will be 
twenty-eight by one hundred and forty feet, and the other 
twenty-eight by one hundred and sixty, and both will be 
four stories high. 


- The Interior office has just issued the eleventh annual re- 
port of the Commissioner of Education, which contains 4 
vast amount of valuable statistics gathered by the census- 
takers of 1880. Some of these statistics are full of interest 
and of startling proportions. The total school population in 
1880 was 15,351,875, of which number only two-thirds were 


enrolled in the schools. “The total number of teachers was 
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930,034. The average salaries paid to men were $25.24, and 
to women $17.44. The total income was $83,940,239, and the 
total expenditures $80,032,838. Of this sum $8,933,174 were ex- 
pended for sites, buildings, apparatus, etc., and $55,158,289 
for the pay of teachers. The estimated value of sites, build- 
ings, and all other school property is $180,069,427. The per- 
manent school funds have been largely derived from grants 
of land by the Federal Government. 


At the recent Birmingham Musical Festival the great at- 
traction was M. Gounod’s oratorio, ‘‘The Redemption.” 
The author considers this his masterpiece. 


The Pennsylvania State Convention of the W. C. T. U- 
met in Oil City, Pa., October 11 and 12. There was a large 
attendance of delegates from different parts of the State. 
Mrs. Dr. Swift, of Allegheny City, presided, and Miss 
Frances E. Willard, president of the national organization, 
was present and counseled the members, and delivered two 
lectures. She reports fifty thousand members in the W. C. 
T. U. in this country. 


Nearly four thousand women have taken. advantage of 
the classes which for fifteen years have been conducted by 
professors of the Edinburgh University, under the auspices 
of the Edinburgh Association for the University Education 
of Women. 


William Booth, who is doing a peculiar religious work as 
commander of the Salvation Army in England, is tall, 
thin, with iron-gray hair; he has dark eyes, a pale face, 
and aquiline nose. He distributes a revenue of a quarter 
ofa million yearly, and is represented as a man of great 
power. 


The number of Bibles issued from the Bible House, in 
New York, for the month of September, was 86,603. 
e 


The house of Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., of New York, - 


publish in elegant binding Dante’s Inferno, illustrated by 
Gustave Dore. It is a superb edition, both useful and orna- 
mental in either library or parlor. 


The Rev. L. H. Bugbee, D. D., resigned the presidency of 
Allegheny College in June last. He administered the af- 
fairs of this institution during the most prosperous period 
of its history, and to him it is largely indebted for that pros- 
perity. Dr. Bugbee is now pastor of a large and flourishing 
church in Monongahela City, Pa. 


Memorial Day for the C. L. 8S. C. this month is Friday, 
November 3. Special Sunday is the second Sunday in No- 
vember. With good programs, these may be made memor- 
able days to every member of the C. L. S. C. 

The Congregationalist, of Boston, Mass., contained a dis- 
criminating editorial a few weeks since on the C. L. S. C., 
in which the editor spoke very appreciatively of the work. 
The conclusion of it is as follows: ‘There are numerous de- 
Vices of organization, which add interest and give esprit de 
corps to the muvement, such as local circles, summer as- 
semblies, camp-fires, badges and mottoes; helping, in some 
small measure, to create ties and associations similar to 
those of college life. Diplomas are given to graduates, ar- 
ranged with a system of ‘‘seals,’’ which provide for post- 
graduate courses, so that one can continue his studies at 
Pleasure. It is not intended to take the place of the college 
course, or to cheapen diplomas, but it is expected to be a 
feeder for the colleges, while adding greatly to popular in- 
telligence. It has already had the excellent effect of almost 
banishing that class of reading represented by the dime 





novel. It includes in its membership many highly culti- 
vated persons. College graduates have regarded it as a 
pleasant means of reviewing their studies, and ministers 
find it an excellent plan for literary societies in their 
churches. What its future influence upon popular culture 
is to be, remains to be seen, but it has already assumed such 
dimensions that much more may reasonably be expected.” 


One hundred opening services, consisting of concert read- 
ing and singing, for use in Sunday-schools and divine wor- 
ship, will be sent to any address, postpaid, for twenty-five 
cents. Address all orders to E. O. Excell, Oil City, Pa. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


[We solicit questions of interest to the readers of Tue CHAauTAv- 
Quan to be answered in this department. Our space does not always 
allow us to answer as rapidly as questions reach us. Any relevant 
question will receive an answer in its turn.] 


Q. Please name a standard work on zodlogy, also on ornithology. 

A. There are so many excellent works on each subject that it is 
difficult to select a single one and ignore the rest. We mention a few 
works from which selection may be made without a possibility of 
mistake: Zodlogy—Agassiz’s ‘Structure of Animal Life;’’ ‘‘Princi- 
ples of Zodlogy,’’ by Agassiz and Gould; ‘‘Manual of Zodlogy,” by 
Nicholson; Tenny’s ‘‘Elements,” or the work by Carpenter. The 
above are all American publications, except the last, which is a 
London book. Ornithology—‘ Birds of America,’’ by Audubon, 
eight volumes, illustrated. This work costs a hundred and fifty dol- 
lars, and hence is within the reach of very few. Cheaper and yet 
excellent works are Coues’s ‘‘Field Ornithology;” Bailey's ‘Our 
Own Birds ;”’ Samuel’s “Ornithology of New England,” and Jones’s 
“Book of Birds.””. The work by Bailey is sold for one dollar and a 
half. ’ 


Q. What is the origin of the custom of Easter eggs? 

A. The origin of the connection of eggs with Easter seems to be 
lost in remote antiquity. Count De Gebelin, in his “Religious His- 
tory of the Calendar,” volume II, page 257, informs us that the cus- 
tom of giving eggs at Easter is traced back to the theology and phi- 
losophy of the Egyptians, Persians, Gauls, Greeks, and Romans, 
among all of whom an egg was an emblem of the universe, the work 
of the supreme deity. 

Q. I wish to obtain information concerning what has been done, 
and is now being done, in the study of the Great Pyramid. I have 
become deeply interested in it, and would like to know of any book 
upon the subject. I would specially like to know the theory that it 
is inspired and the grounds upon which it is based by its advocates, 

A. The work of C. Piazza Smyth, of Edinburgh, entitled ‘Our In- 
heritance in the Great Pyramid,” is such as is wanted. Full and 
latest information can be obtained by correspondence with the 
Society for the Preservation of Weights and Measures, Cleveland, 
Ohio, Charles Latimer, president. 

Q. What languages does the Indo-European include ? 

A. Prof. Whitney, who is second to none as an authority, includes 
the Indian, Slavonic, Persian, Greek, Latin, Germanic, and Celtic. 

Q. Who is Blackburn, author of “‘Church History ?” 

A. Dr. W. M. Blackburn, a Presbyterian minister, of Cincinnati. 

Q. Will the Editor’s Table suggest some good book of English syno- 
nyms? 

A. Crabb’s ‘‘English Synonyms” is a standard work. 

Q. In my studies, especially in Ancient History, I have need of an 
ancient atlas. What one shall I buy? 

A. Tony’s ‘Classical Atlas’’ is an excellent one, and of convenient 
size and form for use. 

Q. Who were the Assassins ? 

A. A secret military and religious order which was organized in 
Syria and Persia during the eleventh century. For his‘ory, doc- 
trines, etc., see Cyclopedia Britannica, volume II, or Von Hau- 
mer’s ‘‘Geschichte der Assassinen.”’ 

Q. What is Sauveur’s natural method for learning languages ? 
What books are used? Isit a good method for self-teaching ? 

A. The prominent features of Sauveur’s method are the following: 
It discards the memorization of rules, declensions, conjugations, ete., 
and proceeds to the acquirement of a language by the same methods 
and principles that the child learns. The name is associated with 
the object, quality or action. The language to be learned is made 
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the medium of communication between teacher and student from 
the beginning. Thus gradually as progress is made and the need 
arises, a grammar is developed. This method enables the student 
to speak the language. It also acquaints him with itin less time 
without sacrificing thoroughness. For a complete list of Dr. Sau- 
veur’s books see catalogue of publications by Henry Holt & Co. 
Most of the principles of this method can be used by the self-teacher, 
but in order to conversation and correctness in pronunciation acom- 
petent teacher is necessary. 

Q. Who was Saky: a Muni? and what book can I get giving a his- 
tory of his life, etc. 

A. A celebrated Hindoo reformer, commonly supposed to have 
been the founder of Buddhism. See Hodgson’s “ Literature and Re- 
ligion of the Buddhists.”’ 

Q. Who is the author of “Time is a very bankrupt and owes more 
than he’s worth to reason.” 

A. Above is from Comedy of Errors, act IV, scene 2 

Q. Is there any work treating the subject of corals in an exhaus- 
tive and special way? 

A. Yes. ‘Corals and Coral Islands,’’ by J. D. Dana. 

Q. How many are the various lives of Christ that have been writ- 
ten, and which is the best? 

A. A list before us which pretends to give only the most import- 
ant, contains thirty-five. The actual number is not less than six 
times as many. Farrar’s and Geikie’s are among the best, but that 
old one by Luke is best and most reliable of all. 

Q. Has Charles Kingsley, the author of ‘“Hypatia,” any other 
works of fiction ? 

A. Several. The best are ‘Alton Locke,” ‘‘Two Years Ago,” and 
“Yeast.” 

Q. Does not the attendance and enthusiasm of the Free-Thinkers’ 
convention, held at Watkin’s Glen, a few weeks since, betoken a 
growth of that class of people in our country ? 

A. We are informed that a sort of ‘‘ecumenical,”’ including spirit- 
ualists, infidels, deists, atheists, agnostics, and nondescripts, to- 
gether with the curious villagers, made a crowd of five hundred peo- 
ple. Judging from the super-elongated diatribe sent forth by the 
convention under the name of ‘‘resolutions,’’ we may admit that 
the gathering was an enthusiastic one, but an enthusiasm made up 
in large part of delusion and diabolicalness. It was a speckled 
crowd, a speckled affair entirely—so speckled that 1t was difficult to 
determine the leading color—whether deism, spiritualism, or the 
short-dress, woman’s-rights element. Neither the country nor the 
Church is likely to be overthrown soon by this host. 

Q. What does the ‘‘ Editor’s Table’’ believe to be the tendency of 
this age as a reading age? Is it in the direction of fiction or is there 
a revival of scientific reading ? 

A. Evidently there is a large number of popular and attractive 
books upon scientific subjects, and more people are reading books of 
this kind. We trust and believe that this tendency in the direction 
of science will increase, but we can not disguise the rather melan- 
choly fact that the English press alone is turning out three hundred 
new novels each year, and the American press, including the “‘ yel- 
low-covered,’”’ as many more. The fiction-regding class is so large 
that they are still entitled to give name to the characteristic of the 
times as to reading. The most melancholy fact of it all is that 
ninety-five per cent. of these novels are either directly pernicious or 
are so contemptibly weak that the only possible result of such read- 
ing is poisoning or emasculation of mind. Yet the only hope of 
changing this state of things is by so popularizing science, literature, 
history, etc., as the C. L. S. C. aims to do, that people will read them 
with the same entertainment that fiction is read. We must com- 
pete with novels in the matter of attractiveness. 

Q. I would like to be informed through the Editor's Table as to 
which are the principal works of fiction of the distinguished German 
writer, Berthold Auerbach. I wish to read some of his works, but 
know not which to buy. 

A. Among the best are ‘Black Forest Stories,”’ ‘‘On the Heights,” 
“Edelweiss,’’ ‘‘German Tales,” and ‘‘Villa on the Rhine.” 

I am an advocate of the political doctrine of protection, and 
would like to inform myself so as to meet the arguments and objec- 
tions of free-traders. Can you suggest any good work or books to 
read with this object in view ? 

A. Our inquirer will find what he wants in such books as Bige- 
low’s ‘Tariff,’ Byles’s ‘‘Sophisms of Free Trade,” Carey’s ‘‘Princi- 
ples of Social Science,’ and Sullivan’s “Protection to Native In- 
dustry.”’ 

Q. Will you please recommend a good book of ancient mythology? 

A. Keightley’s “Ancient Mythology.” 
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PRIMARY TEACHERS’ CLASS—CHAUTAUQUA SuN. 


DAY-SCHOOL ASSEMBLY 


Miss Clara J. Brown, Morning Sun, Ohio. 

Miss Jessie M. Brownell, 1197 Chambers St., St. Louis, Mo, 
Miss Verna C. Cook, Susquehanna, Pa. 

Mrs. P. D. Darling, Spartansburg, Pa. 

Miss Lydia A. Foster, Marilla, N. Y. 

Mrs. L. Hubbard, South Bend, Ind. 

Miss Pauline C. Jennings, Fulton, N. Y. 

Miss Mary V. Jessup, Eagletown, Ind. 

Miss Thusie McLaughry, New Wilmington, Pa. 

Mrs. E. E. Nash, Burton, Ohio. 

Mrs. 8. C. Pickett, Ravenna, Ohio. 

Mrs. T. H. Perrin, Alton, Ill. 

Miss Isabella Tryon, Tryonville, Pa. 

Miss Florence L. Turrill, Cumminsville, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Mrs. Hiram B. Warren, Lima, N. Y 

Miss Marion M. Wilder, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


INTERMEDIATE CLASS 1882—CHAUTAUQUA. 
PRIZE PAPERS. 
Annie Buzzard, Mansfield, Ohio. Sch., M. E. 
Verna O. Cook, Susquehanna, Pa. Pri. T., M. E. 
Mrs. Mary N. Fisk, Coldwater, Mich. Teach. Pres. 
ENTITLED TO SPECIAL MENTION. 
Helen C. Long, Charlotte, N. C. Teach., Pres. 
M. J. Perrine, Rochester, N. Y. Teach., Pres. 
Carrie M. Wilkins, Union City, fap Sch., M. E. 
S. Julia Burgess, Silver Creek, N. Y. Sch., Pres. 
Mrs. J. M. C. Marble, Van “ur O. —M.E. 
REMAINING PAPERS. 

Minnie M. Brown, Randolph, N. Y. Pri. T., M. E. 
Bertha A. Brumagin, Chautauqua, N. Y. Sch., M. E. 
Carrie G. Barge, Toulon, Ill. Teach., Cong. 


“Nellie Chesbro, Harrisville, Pa. Sch., M. E. 


Celia Cubbison, Harrisville, Pa. — M. E. 

Daisy Cubbison, Harrisville, Pa. — M. E. 

M. H. Dawson, Tidioute, Pa. Teach., M. E. 
Minnie C. Deming, Bootstown, O. Sch., Cong. 
Mary E. Dow, Dwight, Ill. Teach., Cong. 
Minnie Espy, Sheakleyville, Pa. Pri. T., M. E. 
Lizzie M. Fisher, Lincolnville, Pa. Teach., Bap. 
Hattie E. Fitch, Randolph, N. Y. Pri. T., Cong. 


Mrs. T. H. Hagerty, 1101 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. —M. E. 


B.S. Hall, North East, Pa. Teach., M. E. 

Mrs. A. E. Harris, Bradford, Pa. — M. E. 
Florence A. Hodges, Corry, Pa. Sch., M. E. 
Mrs. C. C. Homan, Coldwater, Mich. Sch., Pres. 
Mary Jessup, Eagletown, Ind. Pri. T., Friend. 
Miss Carrie Kain, Batavia, O. Pri. T., Pres. 
Anna M. Lanphier, Rome, N. Y. Teach., M. E 


Mrs. J. Y. Leming, 107 sng St., Dayton, O. Pri.T.,M.E. 


James T. Lineback, Salem, N.C. Supt., Morav. 

A. McLaughry, New eat ms. FH. T., U.P 
Caddie M. Moore, Felicity,O. Sch., M. E. 

Jennie Page, Frewsburg, N Y., Sch. M. E. 

Mrs. Rosetta Page, Frewsburg, N. Y. Teach., M. E. 
Mrs. H. A. Perrigo, Brockport, N. Y. Teach., Pres. 
John C. Pierce, Titusville, Pa. — M. E. 

Mrs. Fannie B. Pitts, Mansfield, Pa. Teach., Bap. 
Mrs. Estelle Plimpton, Newark, N. Y. Sch., Pres. 
Mrs. D. F. Pomeroy, Troy, Pa. Sch., Pres. 

Rev. G. F. Reeser, Tidioute, Pa. M. E. 

Harriet A. Shattuck, Foxburg, Pa. Sch., Pres. 


Jean Shaw, 23 Cypress St., Rochester, N. Y. Sch., Pres. 


Lizzie Shreve, Bloomfield, Pa. ——. 
Laura R. Smith, Wegee, O. Sch., Pres. 
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Marion Springer, South Oil City, Pa. Sch., M. E. 
Clara P. Taylor, Chautauqua, N. Y. Sch., —. 
Ida A. Taylor, Reynoldsville, Pa. Teach, M. E. 
Lydia Tedron, Laurel, O. Teach., Bap. 
A. L. Tewksbury, Brooklyn,‘Pa. Teach., M. E. 
Carrie A. Wetmore, Warren, Pa. Sch., Pres. 
Mrs. Fannie H. Wheelock, Sugar Grove, Pa. — —. 
Mrs. H. K. White, Marion, N. Y. Sch., Pres. 
Mattie Wilcox, Chautauqua, N. Y. Sch., M. E. 
Sue M. Zuver, Duke Centre, Pa. Sch., Pres. 


CHAUTAUQUA CHILDREN’S CLASS OF 1882. 
FIRST GRADE. 
A. 
Clarence F. Ross, lst Prize, Mill Village, Erie Co., Pa. 
John L. Lowes, 2d Prize, Belle Vernon, Fayette Co., Pa. 
Herbert Russell,* 3d Prize, Mansfield, Ohio. 
Charles H. Fahs,* lst Special Mention, Elsah, Jersey Co., 
1. 
_ S. Evans, 24 Special Mention, Tidioute, Warren 
Co., Pa. 
Fred Pomeroy, 3d Special Mention, Troy, Bradford Co., 
a. 
on Clark, 4th Special Mention, Wellsville, Alle- 
gany Co., N. Y. 
B. 
Katie S. Babcock, Wellesville, Allegany Co., N. Y. 
Nelson W. Butler, Olean, Cattaraugus Co., N. Y. 
Nellie Chesbro, Harrisville, Butler Co., Pa. 
Celia Cubbison, Harrisville, Butler Co., Pa. 
Lula M. Davidson, Titusville, Crawford Co., Pa. 
Helen E. Irwin, Pleasantville, Venango Co., Pa. 
C. 
Grace E. Barrett, Titusville, Crawford Co., Pa. 
Amelia Brown, 1212 Sixth St., Louisville, Ky. 
Phrania Chesbro, Harrisville, Butler Co., Pa. 
Daisy Cubbison, Harrisville, Butler Co., Pa. 
Bertha L. Denning, Rootstown, Portage Co., O. 
Mary E. Ensign, Madison, Lake Co., O. 
Mamie A. Farrington, Cambridgeboro, Crawford Co., Pa. 
Mamie A. Guernsey, Canton, Bradford Co., Pa. 
Florence Kerr, Mercer, Mercer Co., Pa. 
Marie E. Kessler,* Altoona, Blair Co., Pa. 
Raymond Lloyd,* South Ave., Mt. Auburn, Cincinnati, O. 
Fred. H. Loveridge, Coldwater, Mich. 
Maud F. Mills,* Frederickstown, Knox Co., O. 
Elizabeth E. Mountsier,* Belle Vernon, Fayette Co., Pa. 
Frankie Starrett, Cortland, Trumbull Co., O. 
Julia A. Tifft, Titusville, Crawford Co., Pa. 
SECOND GRADE. 
A. 
Algen S. Cadwallader,* Riceville, Crawford Co., Pa. 
Grace O. Farrington, Cambridgeboro, Crawford Co., Pa. 
‘Grace S. Fraser, Madison, Lake Co., O. 
Charlie C. Hurlbut,* Plainfield, N. J. 
Almira Jones, Greenfield, Erie Co., Pa. 
Fred V. Massey, 276 Jarvis St., Toronto, Canada. 
James D. Miller, Mereer, Mercer Co., Pa. 
Thomas F. Young, Marion, Wayne Co., N. Y. 
B. 
Lucille Colby,* 199 Second Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Louisa Falley, 101 S. Sixth St., LaFayette, Ind. 
-G. Elfie Muzzy, Columbus, Warren Co., Pa. 
E. Gertrude Palmer, Hamlet, Chautauqua Co., N. Y. 
Cc. 
Frank E. Chidester, Corry, Pa. 
Anna M. Grant, 117 Sandusky St., Allegheny City, Pa. 
Lula M. Jay, St. Marys, Angl. Co., O. 
Willie Johnson, Girard, Trumbull Co., O, 





Florence Jones, Greenfield, Erie Co., Pa. 
Frank C, Perkins, Dunkirk, N. Y. 
Maggie E. Perrine, Sandy Lake, Mercer Co., Pa. 
John H. Pierce, Holly, Orleans Co., N. Y. 
Mabel Rice, Petrolia, Butler Co., Pa. 
Mary Turrill, Cumminsville, Cincinnati, O. 
'RHIRD GRADE. 
A. 
Harry 8S. Baketel, Methuen, Essex Co., Mass. 
Laura E. McDonald, Reynoldsville, Jefferson Co., Pa. 
Ollie M. Palmer, Hamlet, Chautauqua Co., N. Y. 
Mary A. Sixbey, Mayville, Chautauqua Co., N. Y. 
Glenni E. Smith, Columbus, Warren Co., Pa. 
Henry W. Sperry, Sherman, Chautauqua Co., N. Y. 
Kate G. Woodford,* Jamestown, N. Y. 
B. 
Clinton Elwell, Newark Valley, Tioga Co., N. Y. 
Wilbur T. Harris, 530 S. Division St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Minnie L. J. Schofield, St. Petersburg, Clarion Co., Pa. 
Carrie E. St. John,* Panama, Chautauqua Co., N. Y. 
May Wallace, Erie, Pa. 
C. 
George Baldwin,* Towanda, Bradford Co., Pa. 
Morie C. Green, Sherman, Chautauqua Co., N. Y. 
Inez Harris, Bradford, Pa. 
Grace J. Kirkland, Dewittville, Chautauqua Co., N. Y. 
Starkey P. Pieffer,* 15 Pearl St., Winchester, Il. 
Grant M. Sherbon, Mineral Ridge, Trumbull Co., O. 
FOURTH GRADE. 
Griselda Davis, Marion, Marion Co., O. 
Lena D. Donaldson, Marion, Marion Co., O. 
Charlie Garnett, Scotch Hill, Clarion Co., Pa. 
Blanche Jackson, Hinsdale, Cattaraugus Co., N. Y. 
Will S. Johnson, Delhi, Hamilton Co., O. 
Florence Keller, Titusville, Pa. 
Birdie Rowley, Bradford, Pa. 
M. Addie Thompson, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


CLASS IN ORAL EXAMINATION. 
Jennie Bradley, Corfu, Genesee Co., N. Y. 
Agnes Cooper, 92 Scovil Av., Cleveland, O. 
Allene Cox, Fowler, Benton Co., Ind. 
Anna B. Chesbro, Harrisville, Butler Co., Pa. 
Bessie M. Custard, North East, Erie Co., Pa. 
Annette Daykin, 645 Walton Av., Cleveland, O. 
M. Edith Dorn, Watts Flats, Chautauqua Co., N. Y. 
Fannie Farrington, Cambridgeboro, Crawford Co., Pa. 
Mamie P. Gordon, Mt. Vernon, Knox Co., O. 
Lella Hunter, Tidioute, Pa. 
May Herrick, Youngsville, Warren Co., Pa. 
Gracie Jones, Greenfield, Erie Co., Pa. 
John Linn (address not given). 
Lizzie Lutz, Tidioute, Pa. 
Jessie Leslie, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Alice A. Lamkin, Summit, Pike Co., Miss. 
Clare F. Metcalf, Bradford, Pa. 
Clarence Mabie, Tidioute, Pa. 
David Muzzy, Columbus, Warren Co., Pa. 
Nettie Minor, Deposit, Broome Co., N. Y. 
Lula A. Powers, Richmond, Ind. 
Ransom L. Richarson, Angelica, Allegany Co., N. Y. 
George Starr, Coldwater, Mich. 
Aggie Shadduck, Watts Flats, Chautauqua Co., N. Y. 
Clyde Simmons, Oil City, Pa. 
Harry B. Vincent, Pottsville, Pa. 
Grace Weed, 79 8. Sixth St., La Fayette, Ind. 


*Those on first list with * passed this examination also. 
Nelson W. Butler, who graduated this year (see First Grade, B), 
died soon after reaching home. 
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THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


THE THIRD VOLUME BEGINS WITH 
OCTOBER, 1882. 


It is a monthly magazine, 72 pages in each 
number, ten numbers in the volume, begin- 
ning with October and closing with July of 
each year. 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN 


is the official organ of the Chautauqua Liter- 
ary and Scientific Circle, adopted by the Rev. 
J. H. Vincent, D. D., Lews Miller, Esq., and 
Lyman Abbott, D. D., Bishop H. W. Warren, 
D. D., Prof. W. C. Wilkinson, D. D., and Rev. 
J. M. Gibson, D.D., Counselors of the C. 
L. 8. C. 


THE CURRENT VOLUME WILL CONTAIN 
MORE THAN HALF THE RE- 
QUIRED READINGS FOR 
THE CC. L. S.C. 


That brilliant writer, Mrs. May Lowe Dick- 
inson, will take the C. L. 8S. C. ona “TOUR 
ROUND THE WORLD,” in nine articles, 
which will begin in the November number. 

Rev. Dr. J. H. Vincent will prepare Sunday 
Readings for the C. L. 8. C. and one article 
for each number on C, L. 8. C. work. 

Popular articles on Russia, Scandinavian 
History and Literature, English History, 
Music and Literature, Geology, Hygiene, etc., 
etc., will be published for the C. L. 8. C. in 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN only. 

Prof. W. T. Harris will write regularly for 
us on the History and Philosophy of Educa- 
tion. 

Eminent authors, whose names and work 
we withhold for the present, have been en- 

aged to write valuable papers, to be in the 
Bopaive Reading for the C. L. 8. C. 

“Tales from Shakspere,”’ by Charles 
Lamb, will appear in every number of the 

resent volume, giving the reader in a racy 

eadable form all the salient features of 
Shakspere’s works. 

The following writers will contribute arti- 
cles for the present volume: 

The Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D., Mrs. Mary 
8. Robinson, Edward Everett Hale, Prof. L. 
A. Sherman, Prof. W. T. Harris, Prof. W. G, 
Williams, A. M., A. M. Martin, Esq., Mrs. 
Ella Farnham Pratt, C. E. Bishop, Esq., Rev. 
E. D. McCreary, A. M., Mrs. L. H. Diabee, 
Bishop H. W. Warren, Rev. H. H. Moore, 
Prof. W. C. Wilkinson, D. D., and others. 

We shall continue the following depart- 
ments: 


Local Circles, 
Questions and Answers, 


on every book in the C. L. 8. C. course not 
published in Tar CHAuTAUQUAN. 


C.L. S.C. Notes and Letters, 


Editor’s Outlook, 
Editor’s Note-Book, 
and Editor’s Table. 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN, one year, $1.50 


CLUB RATES FOR THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


Five subscriptions atone time, each - $1.35 
oe es te ee 


Send postoffice money order on Meadville, 
Pa.. but not on any other postoffice. Remit- 
tances by draft should be on New York, Phila- 
delphia, or Pittsburgh, to avoid loss. 


Address, 
THEODORE L. FLOOD, 
EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
MEADVILLE, - - PENN’A. 


‘or the Editorial Department 
should i gto te “Personal.” 





GHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


NEW BOOKS. 


Webster: An Ode. 


By W. C. Wirxinson. 1 vol. Small 4to, $2.00. 


Acurious fascination gathered during his life about the 
person, and remains since his death, about the memory 
of Webster. This is illustrated in the poem by Mr. 
Wilkinson, commemorative of that statesman’s life and 
services. The poem is accompanied with copious notes, 
illustrating Webster’s character and the various inciderts 
in his career selected for treatment. The author has 
been enabled to enrich his work by drawing upon ma- 
terial heretotore inaccessible. 


Criteria of Diverse Kinds of Truth. 


As opposed to Agnosticism. Being a treatise on applied 

gic. (Philosophic Series No.1.) By James Mc- 

Cosn, D. LL. D., D. L. Author of ‘‘The Emo- 
tions,” etc. 1 vol., paper. 50 cents. 


This is the first of a series which will be published quar- 
terly, in small volumes of about sixty pages each, in 
stout paper covers, at fifty cents per volume, each em- 
bracing an exposition complete in itself of one theme. 


Science and Sentiment. 


pees 6 chiefly philosophical. By Noan Porter, D. D., 
L.D. 1 vol. Crown 8vo. $2.50. 


President Porter’s high attainments as a metaphy- 
sician, and his fine literary sense, give to the occasional 

roductions of his pen a more than ephemera! value. 

hese essays on living themes ‘of philosophy, or concern- 
ing philosophical leaders, embrace a summary of the 
teachings of the prevailing schools ot philosophy and a 
criticism of their pretensions 


History of the Christian Church. 


By Puiie Scnarr, D. D. Vol. 1. Apostoric Curis- 
TIANITY. 8vo. 880pp. $4.00, 


The publication of Dr. Schaff’s History of the Chris~ 
tian Church was begun nearly a quarter of a century 
ago, but was for many years suspended, in consequence 
of pressing calls into other fields of labor. The author 
has now entered upon its completion in earnest, and has 
7 rewritten and expanded the first section of the 
work, 


The Christian Religion. 


By Pror. Gro. P Fisner, D. D. 1 vol., 12mo. Pa- 
per, 30 cents; cloth, 40 cents. 

This masterly essay of Prof. Fisher, was widely 
copied and discussed at the time of its first ap- 
pearance, and is one of the best arguments for Christian- 
ity that could be placed in the hands of those who have 
come under the influence of sceptical writers. It will be 
supplied in quantities for free distribution at a very low 
rate. 


Love for Souls. 


By Rev. Wm. Scrisner, author’of ‘The Savior’s Con- 
verts,’’ “Pray for the Holy Spirit,’ etc. 1 vol., 
16mo. $1, 


Logie and Life. With Other Sermons. 


By Rev. H. S. Hottanp, M. A., Senior Student of 
Christ Church, Oxford. With an introductory no- 
tice by President Noan Porter. 1 vol.,8vo. $1.50. 


President Porter in introducing these sermons to the 
American public says: ‘‘The casual reader of this vol- 
ume, however carelessly he may turn its leaves, can 
scarcely fail to find his attention arrested by many pas- 
sages which are striking for fervid eloquence and weighty 
and profound reflection.”’ 


The Irish Question. 


By Pror. Davip Bennett Kune, of Lafayette College. 
tvol.,12mo. $1.50. 

Prof. King has spent the last two summers in Ireland, 
seeing for himself the actual state of things in all parts of 
the island, and conferring with the Irish leaders and with 
the English statesmen who are most actively concerned 
in the management or discussion of Irish affairs. His 
knowledge being thus obtained at first hand, will give his 

k a wide influence and usefulness inopening the eyes 
of outsiders to the actual condition of Ireland and its re- 
lations with England. 





Edward the Third. 


By Rev. W. Warsurton, M. A. . With three Maps 
and two Genealogical Tables (Epochs of Modern 
History). 1vol.,1zmo. $1. 


The history of the age of the Black Prince, Chaucer, 
Froissart, the Jacquerie, the Black Death, Crecy and 
Poitiers, is necessarily an interesting one, and Mr. War. 
burton carries us through this period with the skill and 
special knowledge of an expert. The volume is a worthy 
companion to those of the series which have preceded it, 
which is sufficient recommendation. 


Other Volumes of the Epochsof Modern History. 


The Beginning of the Middie Ages. 
The Normans in Europe. 

The Crusades. 

The Early Plantagenets. 

The Houses of Lancaster and York. 
The Era ot the Protestant Revolution. 
The Age of Elizabeth. 

The Thirty Years’ War. 

The Puritan Revolution. 

The Fall of the Stuarts. 

The Age of Anne. 

Frederick the Great. 

The French Revolution and First Empire. 
The Epoch of Reform, 1830 1850. 


Each 1 vol., rz2mo., with Maps and plans. §r. 


The Land of the Arabian Nights. 


Being Travels through Egypt, Arabia, and Persia, to 
Bagdad. By Wm. Perry Focc. With an Intro. 
duction by BAYARD Taytor. A new edition, with 
nearly too illustrations. 1 vol.,8vo. $2. 

The lively and enthusiastic narrative carries the reader 
into the most romantic regions, the home of the gor- 
geous scenery of the Arabian Nights, where nearly all 
the conditions of modern civilized life seem re- 
versed. Itis the true traveler’s tale, and in every way 
an attractive and readable book. 


The International Revision. 

Commentary on the New Testament. By British and 
American Scholars and Revisers. Edited by Philip 
Schaff, D D. 

The Gospel according to St. Luke. By Professor Mat- 
thew B, Riddle, D. D. 1 Vol.,16mo. $1.25. 

ALREADY PUBLISHED. 





Matthew, $1.25. 
Mark, $1. 
(In press) Acts. 

This commentary on the Revised Version of the New 
Testament is the latest and best evangelical criticism 
and explanation of the sacred text that exists ; it is es- 
pecially designed for Sunday-School Teachers, and also 
for general readers. 


Helen of Troy. 
By AnpREw Lanc. 1 vol., 16mo, §$t.50. 

Mr. Lang’s poem, which shows great originality of 
conception and delicacy of expression, is one of the 
most beautiful and charming creations that have ap- 
peared for years. 


Poems of American Patriotism. 


Chosen by J, BRanpER Matruews. 1 vol., 16mo. (Js 
ress). 

It will be a surprise to many who turn over the pages 
of this collection to find not only that almost every stir- 
ring event of our history has its poem, but that almost 
every one of our true poets has written—generally more 
than once—on patriotic theres. Those poems given 
here are arranged chronologically, in the order of the 
events they celebrate. 


Idyls of Norway and Other Poems. 
By Hjatmar Hyortu Boygsen. 1 vol.,16mo. $1.25 
Prof. Boyesen has trom time to time given evidence of 
a high degree of poetical ability, in his occasional contri- 
butions to the magaznies and other periodicals. These 
poems are now collected for the first time into a volume, 
which cannot but enlarge his reputation as an imagin- 
ative and graceful writer. 





These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail, prepaid, upon receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 & 745 Broadway, New York. 
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' | 
a here other books of the kind? Surely not | 
7 Ny cae The publishers’ claim is just, they 
Offer for the first time, what may be called ‘A Library 
sf Religious Poetry.’ "—Literary World, Boston. 


A LIBRARY 


FELIGIOUS POETRY 


A collection of the best poems of all ages | 
and tongues. With Biographical and Liter- 
ary Notes. 

Edited by Putuir Scnarr, D. D., LL. D., au- 
thor of “Christ in Song,” the ‘‘Creeds of 
Christendom,” etc., and ArTHuUR GILMAN, | 
M. A., author of ‘“‘A History of English | 

Literature,’ ‘‘Shakspere’s Morals,” etc. ; | 
editor of ‘‘ The Poems of Chaucer.”’ 

An elegantly printed octavo volume of 1036 | 
pages, with 15 portraits on steel. Cloth, with | 
gilt edges, $5.00; half morocco, $7.50; full 
morocco, $10.00. 





It contains 1888 poems, representing 716 
authors. 

It is not a collection of Hymns. Of the 
1888 poems but 230 appear in one of the most 
complete hymn books. These hymns in- | 
cluded are printed in their original and com- | 
plete forms. J : 

The Biographical and Literary notes are of 
unusual completeness. Only 36 of the poems | 
are designated as of unknown authorship; | 
and of the 716 authors, 621 have more or less 
extensive biographical notices. 

The selections from Shakspere, Dante, and 
Milton, are of unique value. Inthe first enti- | 
tled ‘The Dramatist’s View of Life and Duty,” | 
is given a topically arranged series of ex- 
tracts from Shakspere, on moral and religious 
subjects. The extracts from ‘Paradise Lost’’ 
and “ The Divine Comedy” are so arranged 
as to give the story of the poems. With these 
three exceptions the poems are given, in all | 
cases, complete and unaltered. | 


IMPORTANT OPINIONS, 


From Joun G. WHITTIER: 

“T have read, with entire satisfaction, your 
‘Library of Religious Poetry.’ It supplies a 
want which has long been felt, and its com- 
pilers deserve the highest praise for the thor- 
oughness of their work. Their good taste and 
sound judgment are manifested on every 

age. It is quite safe to predict for it the 

earty appreciation of the public.” 
From President Noan Porter, of Yale: 

“I find that in the variety and good judg- 
ment and excellence of its selections, it ful- 
fills the promise of its title page, and must 
prove a house treasure to any family that | 
possesses it.”” | 
From the Rev. RosweEtu Hitcucock, D. D. 

“Such a collection of choice poems, so care- 
fully arranged, must be the growth of years. 
It fairly tires me to think of the labor it has 
evidently cost. But I expect much comfort 
from it in weary hours.” 

From Ottver WENDELL Homes: 

“The idea of collecting. classifying, and 
publishing in a single volume, poems of the 
nature of those here brought together, seems 
to me a most happy one. I can not doubt 
that it will be welcomed as a great accession 
toevery English and American library.” 

From Prof. Moses Corr Tyuer, of the Univer- 

«dity of Michigan: 

‘I want to tell you how much pleasure I 
have had in looking over your new book. 


am instantly impressed by the catholicity as 


Well as the delicacy of its principles.” 
as” Ex-President Mark Hoprxrns, of Wil- 
iams: 

“A happy thought happily carried out. The 
selections are ample an judicious, and the 
arrangement is admirable. I know of noth- 
ing like it in the English language, and it can 
hot fail of being acceptable. 


** Sold by all booksellers, and snailed, post- 
Paid, on receipt of price, by 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK. 


| lowed by depressing apathy. 





A.C. ARMSTRONG & SON 


HAVE NOW READY: | 
NEW WORK BY CHAS. LORING BRACE, 


GESTA CHRISTI ; 
Or, A HISTORY OF HUMANE PROGRESS. In 1 


vol., octavo. $2.50. | 


This work is designed to show the practical effect of | 
Christianity on the laws, customs, and morals.—1st, o 
the Roman Period; 2d, of the Middle Ages; 3d, of the | 
Modern Period. The position of Woman, Slavery, Serf- 
dom, Parental Rights, and similar subjects ineach period | 
are treated of, in the Middle Ages, such as Feud, the 
Peace of God. Judicial, Duel, Ordeal, Torture, Private 
War, and Arbitration are discussed. In the Modern 
Period, the Influence of Christianity on International 
Law, Arbitration, the Limitation of War, and Modern 
Reforms are examined, as well as on Education and Lib- | 
eral Government, the Distribution of Property, Temper- 
ance, and Chastity. A brief comparison is made with 
the influence of the Hindoo, Buddhist, Chinese, Moham- 
medan religions on the position of women and humane 
progress. The closing chapter considers objections and 
examines the relation of Christianity to Evolution and 
future humane pr gress of mankind. The book is an | 
effort to make plain the great Christian ideas of the age, | 
and to show both what the Christian religion has done 
for progress in humane practices, and what it is adapted | 
to do. | 


| in 
| New York Stock Exchange, and other 
/ sound securities. 


REVIVALS: HOW AND WHEN? 


By Rev. W. W, News tt, D. D. $1.25. | 


This is no ordinary book on the subject of Revivals of 
Religion. It does not commend great excitement fol- | 
It favors a religious quick- 
ening and an ingathering of souls every passing year. It | 
does not commend a theory, It is eminently practical. 
It gives the exact experience of persons who, in the 
greatest variety of seemingly hopeless conditions, have | 


1 vol., 12mo. 


| been taught of the Lord just how to secure a spiritual 
| blessing i 
| and conducted in the Church, the Household, the Bible- 


It shows how the Revival has been secured 


class, the Sabbath-school, the Missionary and the Tem- 
perance circle. 


Ill, 


New Anp Cuearer Epirions oF 


Hallam’s Constitutional History of Eng- 


land, 


George I1 (1760). Including Mr. Hallam’s Supple- 
mental volume of Revision up to 1848. (Indispensa- | 
ble to students.) Complete in 2 vols., crown 8vo, 
cloth. Price reduced to $2.50. 


AND 


May’s Constitutional History of England, 


With a 


Since the Accession of George II1, 1760-1860. 
By Tuos. 


New Supplementary Chapter, 1860-1871. 
Erskine May. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth. 
reduced to $2.50 


This work is substantially a continuation of Hallam’s 
great work, tracing the progress and development of the 
British Constitution for more than an entire century. 
gives evidence of research and impartiality, and is highly 


| recommended by historical critics. 


Iv. 
ANEW BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. 


“Tue Grimm or Norway in the field of Folk-lore is 
Asbjornsen.’’— Boston Literary World. 


FOLK AND FAIRY TALES. 


By P. Cur. Aspyornsen. Translated by H. L. Brarx- 
STAD, with an Introduction by E. W Gossg. With 
100 Illustrations, reproduced from drawings by the 
best draughtsmen. In one small quarto volume, 
handsomely bound in illuminated covers, $1 75; 
cloth, full gilt, $2.50. 


“So admirably written—so richly illustrated a book 
for children of all ages—we have not for a long time 
seen. It will make one of the best presents of the sea- 
son, on account of its literary, as well as its artistic merits. 
The stories are described by Mr Gosse as ‘from gardens 
of the imagination, wild plots full of strange Alpine 
blossoms, and perfumed with the wind from the pine 
forest.’ ’’—London Athenaeum, 


Copies sent post paid on receipt of price, by 
A. C, ARMSTRONG & SON. - 714 Broadway, New York. 


Price | 


It | 





a «Bonds. 


The policy of the Government in mak- 
ing successive calls of bonds for re- 
demption will render it necessary for 
many holders to reinvest money now 
lying in safes and vaults in the form of 


| old issues of bonds, which have ceased, 
| or will soon cease, to bear interest. 


Government Bonds can be obtained at our 
office in any amount, at market rates, with 
no charge for commission. 


Banking. 


We receive deposit accounts of par- 
ties in good standing; satisfactory ref- 
erence required from those not already 


known. 

Interest allowed at 3 per cent. per annum 
on average monthly balances of $1,000 or 
over. No interest on accounts averaging 
less than $1,000. 


Stocks. 


We doa general commission business 
Stocks and Bonds dealt in at the 


Especial attention given to orders by 
Mail and Telegraph from Banks, Bankers, 
and other institutions, and from investors 
out of the city. 

Our Memoranda of Government 
Bonds for 1882, containing valuable in- 
formation on many subjects, can be ob- 
tained by all desiring to make invest- 
ments, or to consult ‘ts pages for any 
purpose. 


I; 
Sisk & Hatch, 
5 Nassau St., New York. 
~NEW ENGLAND 





CONSERVATORY. 


| From the Accession of Henry VII (1483), to the death of | 


THE 
Largest Music School in the World. 


Tuition $15, with collateral advantages 
amounting to 125 hours of musical instruc- 
tion in a quarter. 

English branches and library containing 8,000 
volumes on Music, Free. 


IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES SECURED. 


Every conscientious student needs the 
broader culture afforded by the Lectures, 
Normal Classes, Harmony, Questions and 
Answers, 

Sight and Part Singing, Church Music, Art 
of Teaching, Artisis’ Piano and Vocal Re- 


| citals, Pupils’ Concerts and the Musical at- 


mosphere, all of which, with all English 
branches, can be secured free only at the 
New England Conservatory of Music. 


THE 
SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 


Is the largest in America, embracing School 
of Oratory and Dramatic Action, Vocal Phys- 
iology, Forensic and Platform Elocution. 
Artists’ Vocal Courses. Modern Languages. 
Next quarter begins Sept. 12. Send for New 
Calendar. 

E. TOURJEE, 


Music Hall, Boston. 
GREAT INDUCEMENTS, 
It will pay you to send 10¢. for our 5 
Vhromes with 
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CASSELL,’ PETTER, GALPIN & Co, 


739 and 741 Broadway, New York, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 








The Early Days of Christianity. 


By F. W. FARRAR, D. D., F. R. S., Canon of Westminster, author of ‘The Life of Christ,’ ‘‘The Life and Work of Saint 
Paul,”’ ete. 

“It describes the deeply interesting events of the early days of the Christian Church, and the state of politics and society in which the 
Church grew up. An account is given of the lives and writings of the three pillar apostles, Saint Peter, Saint James and Saint John, with 
an explanation of their Epistles and of the Apocalypse. The social and political ccnditions of the Roman Empire, and the relation of the 
Church with it, are treated with Canon Farrar’s well-known learning and eloquence.” 

With this work the important series of volumes on the Early Church, commenced with Canon Farrar’s ‘Life of Christ’’ and “Life 
and Work of Saint Paul,” is completed. 

2vols., octavo, with Notes, Appendix, Index, etc. Price, per set, $5. A cheaper edition in 1 vol., with Notes, etc., $2. 


The Harmony of the Bible with Science. 


By SAMveEt Kinns, Ph. D., F. R. A. S. With 110 illustrations. 1 vol., large octavo, over 530 pages, extra cloth, beveled, 
gilt top. Price, $3.00. 


“The author is a courteous controversialist, and does not neglect to state fairly his adversaries’ case, and to indicate where the full- 
est information upon the point under discussion may be found. . . The book can safely be commended in every respect.’’—The New 
York World. 


“Mr. Kinns goes to show that the Scriptural account of the ordar of creation agrees so remarkably with the results of modern scien- 
tific research into the order of the appearance of light, of water, of land, of the different forms of vegetable and animal life, etc., that a be. 
lief in the inspired truth of the sacred record becomes almost irresistible. His book is intended for popular use, and abounds with 
anecdotes and illustrative allusions and is adorned with numerous cuts.””-—The New York Tribune. 





‘The Changing Vear. 


Being Poems and Pictures of Life and Nature, with illustrations by Barrand, Boot, Edwards, Giacomelli, Gow, Gregory, 
Macquoid, Small, Wagner, Wylie, and many others of the best authors of the day. ‘An elegant volume, with an 
illustration on each and every page, with accompanying text, either original or selected from favorite poets.’’ One 
vol., large quarto, beautifuly printed on fine paper and bound in extra cloth, full gilt, price, $3; full morocco, $7.50. 


Wild Animals and Birds. 
Their Haunts and Habits. By Dr. ANDREW WILSON. Large 4to, with eighty illustrations by Wolf, Specht, and others 
(over forty-five of them being full-page). Extra cloth, full gilt and colored inks (new style), $3; full morocco, $7.0. 


“All that the printers’ art can do has been done to make this volume as attractive in appearance as in value.” 


a ‘ en ry 


FIRST EDITION SOLD ON PUBLICATION! SECOND EDITION NOW READY! 


Constitutional History and Political Development of the 
United States. 


By Simon Srerne, of the New York Bar. With Appendix and Complete Index. 1 vol., 12mo, 334 pages, $1.25. This 
volume has been endorsed by the Society for Political Education. 
_ , “There is scholarship and trained judgment shown in the preparation of the work, and its ideas are presented in a clear and enter- 
taining form. Its questions are of immediate interest to every citizen, and as here considered will be thoroughly understood.’’— Boston (Globe. 
“We think that any one who aims to get a clear idea of what has made our Constitution and incidentally assisted in the development 
of our country's resources, and what the political parties have done, and are calculated to do, will find the wisdom and the information of 
a great many books and of a great deal of history condensed and classified here in a form alike accessible and interesting.”’—Boston Post. 


“A valuable contribution to our Political Literature.’’—Boston Gazette. 


NOW RE ADY , Our new illustrated Juvenile Catalogue with Elegant Chromo-Lithographie Cover in fifteen 
\ - colors, which will be sent by mail, to any address, on receipt of stamp. 


, We have issued this fall over one hundred new volumes, many of which are by American as well as foreign authors, and include the 
simple alphabet book for the youngest child as well as the sumptuous art volume for the lover of fine illustrated works. 





For Literary Merit and Pictorial Beauty Our Books are Unequalled. 





Descriptive Catalogue of Illustrated Fine Art and Juvenile Books will be sent free, by mail, to any address. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO., 


739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 
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THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 





BLrby SiC. 


| 
Headquarters for the West and | 
Northwest. | 

OF B | 

| 


LIST OF BOOKS 


IN THE 


COURSE OF STUDY FOR 1882-83. 
Mailed post-paid on receipt of price. 
Tue CHAUTAUQUAN. 10 Numbers, - - $1. 50 | 
History of Greece. Vol. 1. Timayenis. 
Parts 3,.4and5,_ - - - $1.15 | 
Chaut qua Text-Book No. 5. Greek 
flistory. Vincent. - - 
First Lessons in Geology. Pacberd. - 


Preparatory Greek Course in English. 
Wilkinson. - - - - - . 
Recreations in Astronomy. Warren. - 1.10 | 
Chautauqua Text-Book No. 2. Studies 
ofthe Stars. Warren. - ct 
Chautauqua Text-Book No. 1 English 
History. Vincent. - - - . S64 


Hampton Tracts: A Haunted House.) 


Armstrong. - 
Cleanliness and Disinfection. Harris.) 


Evangeline. Longfellow. Paper. - . 


Chautauqua Text-Book No. 34. China, 
Corea, and Japan. Griffis. - a . 


Additional for Students of Class of ’83. 
Hints for Home Reading. Abbott. 

Board 75 cents; cloth - - . - $1.00 | 
The Hall in the Grove. Pansy. A Story 

of Chautauqua and the C. L. S.C. (in- 

cluding a cabinet picture of Dr. Vin- 

cent), - . - . - 
Outline Study of Man. Hopkins. - - 


The White Seal Course. 

History of Greece. Vol. 1 complete. 

Tie mayenis. - 
William the Conqueror and Queen Eliz- 

abeth. Abbott. - - 
Outlines of Bible History. Hurst. - 
Chautauqua Library of English History 

and Literature. V ol. 3 Paper 60 cents; 

cloth -  - = “ - a ei 
Outre-Mer. ioaniitiben Paper . 15 cloth 40 
Hamlet. Rolfe’s Edition. hn... 70 | 
Julius Cesar. ‘ ~ aa. © 70 


Required, for the White (Crystal) Seal for 
Graduates of ’82. | 

History of Greece. Vol 1. Timayenis $1.15 

William the Conqueror and Queen 

Elizabeth. Abboit. 

Outre-Mer. Longfellow. Paper . . cloth 

Hamlet. Rolfe’ s Edition. ee 

Julius Cesar,’ ” 50 oe 


CHAUTAUQUA GAMES. 


NOW READY. 
United States History. 
Roman History. 
English History. 
Sciences. | 





Grecian History. (New.) 

Bible History. 
Temperance Game. (New.) 
Astronomy. (New.) 


Price Fifty Cents each, and mailed, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 


Any book advertised mailed post-paid on 
receipt of price. 


Address, FAIRBANKS, PALMER & CO., 
203 and 205 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 











Our skilled artisans, 
by costly experiments, 
are constantly introduc- 
ing new styles of Or- 
gans, with varied em- 
im- 


and 


The old 


bellishments 
provements. 


established and popular 


" ESTEY” 


is ever new and in- 


creasingly esteemed. 
Illustrated catalogues 


sent free. 


Jj. ESTEY & CO., 


Brattleboro, Vermont. 


New and Becent Publications 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
A HISTORY. By Rospert MacKenzie. 
8vo, cloth. Price $1.00. 
This is undoubtedly the best and chea 
edition published. A comparison with ot = 
editions is requested. 


AMERICA. 
A HISTORY. By Rosperrt MacKeEnzig. 
8vo. Price $1.00. 


| GREEK TESTAMENT— 


WITH THE READINGS ADOPTED BY 
THE REVISERS OF THE AUTHOR- 
IZED VERSION. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 
$1.75, Demy 8vo, cloth, $4.00. Demy 
8vo, large paper edition, wide margin, 
cloth, $6.00. 


CHRISTIAN LEADERS OF THE LAST 
CENTURY (The ; 
OR ENGLAND A HUNDRED YEARS 
AGO. By the Rev. J. C. Ryze, B. A. 
8vo, cloth extra. Price $2.25. 


BIBLE HISTORY. 
By the Rey. Dr. Epersuem. Author of 
“The Temple, its Ministry and iced 
etc. 12mo, cloth. Per vol., $1. 
Vou. L.—The World Before the Flood and 
the History of the Patriarchs. 
Vou. I1.—The Exodus and Wanderings 
in the Wilderness. 
Vo . ILI.—Israel in Canaan under Joshua 
and the Judges. 
VoL. [V.—Israel under Samuel 
David to the birth of Solomon. 
Vou. V.—From the Birth of Solomon to 
the Fall of the Separate Israelite 
| Monarchy. 
BIBLE ATLAS. 
CONTAINING SIXTEEN MAPS, FULL 
COLORED. 18mo, paper, 25 cents. 





and 


By the late Rey. Wm. Arnot. 
LAWS FROM HEAVEN FOR LIFE ON 
EARTH. 
12mo, cloth, $2.00. 
| PARABLES OF OUR LORD (The). 


12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


ANCHOR OF THE SOUL (The). 
AND OTHER SERMONS. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 


THE PARALLEL NEW TESTAMENT. 


| Being the Version of 1611 arranged in parallel 
columns w ith the Revised Version of 1881. 
The left hand column contains the Authorized Version, 
| with its Marginal Notes. This Version has been repro- 
| duced, substantially, as it was first given to the public, 
no notice having been taken of the changes which were 
} made from time to time (without known —_——_ = 
subsequent Editions. Typographical errors, and false 
references, have, however, been corrected. Italics have 
| been used for the words which were printed in small type 
in 1611, and for these only. Inconsistencies in the em- 
| ployment of capital letters in the Edition of 1611 have 
sometimes been removed when they seemed likely to per- 
plex the reader. ‘Ihe punctuation of 1611 has been gen- 
erally followed: ina few instances, in which it was in- 
| consistent, or tended to obscure the sense, it has been 
| altered. The spelling has been generally conformed to 
modern usage. 

The right hand column co ntains | a Revised Version 
of 1881, with its marginal Notes The Revised Preface, 
and the lists of readings and renderings preferred by the 
American Committee and recorded at their desire, are 
also contained in this Volume. 


Long Primer: Crown, 4to. Size of page 1ox7% 
| Cloth, beveled edges. $3 | Persian Mor., bev’dedges, $6 
Turkey Morocco, $9. 
Minion. Crown, 8vo. Size of page 8x5% 
| Cloth, red edges, #1.50 | Paste grain, limp, $2.50 


| Porsian Morocco, limp, 3.60 | Turke ~ he rw limp, 5.00 
j Turkey Morocee, Circ 


} THE STUDENT’S EDITION. 
| Minion. Crown, 4to. Size of page 7x94, printed on 
writing paper with wide margins for M % notes. 


| Cloth, red edges, $4.50 | Turkey Morocco, $11.00 


| The above may be procured of any bookseller, or 
will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


42 Bleecker St., NEw YORK. 
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CHL ese ©: 


For circular descriptive of the C. L. 8. C. 
send to Miss Kate F. Kimball, Plainfield, 
New Jersey. 


C.L.8.C. COURSE OF STUDY FOR ’82-83, 


October and November. 

History of Greece. Vol. I. Timayenis. Parts 
3,4,and 5. $1.15. ; 
Chautauqua Text-Book No. 5. Greek His- 

tory. Vincent. 10c. 
First Lessons in Geology.* Packard. 650c. 
December, 1882, and January, 1883. 
Preparatory Greek Course in English. Wil- 
kinson. $1. 
February and March. 


Recreations in Astronomy. Warren. $1.10. 

Chautauqua Text-Book No. 2. Studies of the 
Stars. Warren. 10c. 

Chautauqua Text-Book No. 4. English His- 
tory. Vincent. 10c. 


April. 

Hampton Tracts: A Haunted House. Arm- 
strong. Cleanliness and Disinfection. Har- 
ris. 15c. 

May. 

Evangeline. Longfellow. Paper, 20c. ; cloth, 

50c. ; 
June. 


Chautauqua Text-Book No. 34. China, Corea, 
and Japan. Griffis. 10c. 


FOR STUDENTS’ 
OF 783. 


ADDITIONAL CLASS 


I. 

Hints for Home Reading. Abbott. Board, 
75c.; cloth, $1. 

The Hallin the Grove. 

Chautauqua and the C. L. 8. C. 


Alden. A Story of 
$1.50. 


Outline Study of Man. $1.50. 
FOR THE WHITE SEAL. 


Hopkins. 


II. 

History of Greece. Vol. I. Completed. Tim- 

> ayenis. $1.15. 

William the Conqueror and Queen Elizabeth. 
Abbott’s Series. . 80c. 

Outlines of Bible History. Hurst. 50c. 

Chautauqua Library of English History and 
Literature. Vol. I. Paper, 60c.; cloth 80c. 

Outre-Mer. By Longfellow. Paper, 15c ; cloth, 


40c. 
Hamlet. Rolfe’s Edition. Paper, 50c.; cloth, 
70c 


we, 
Julius Cesar. Rolfe’s Edition. Paper, 50c.; 
cloth, 70. 


REQUIRED, FOR THE WHITE (CRYS 
TAL) SEAL FOR GRADUATES OF ’82. 


History of Greece. Vol.I. Timayenis. $1.15. 

William the Conqueror and Queen Elizabeth. 
Abbott's Series. 80c. 

Outre-Mer. Longfellow. Paper, 15c.; cloth, 


40c 
Hamlet. Rolfe’s Edition. Paper, 50c.; cloth, 
70c. 
Julius Cesar. Rolfe’s Edition. Paper, 50c.; 
cloth, 70c. 


*This work is accompanied by ten Geological Plates, 
2734x36 inches each, containing fifteen diagrams. Edited 
by Prof. A. S. Packard, Jun. he series of diagrams is 
arranged in the form of landscapes, and contains a num- 
ber of original restorations of American, Silurian, and 
Devonian animals, especially of Carbonife . Jurassic, 
and Tertiary Vertebrate Animals, by Prof. E. D. Cope, 
H. F. Osborn, and the Editor; with restorations in the 
text. Price for the ten diagrams and book, postage 
paid, #6 To members of the C. L. S. C., $5. All 
erders from members must be signed C L.S.C. The 
book is ‘“‘required,”’ the diag are not, although every 
Local Circle, every Church, and every family would do 
well to have them. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 
805 Broadway, New York. 














‘THE BEREAN LESSON SYSTEM. 


J. H. VINCENT, D. D., EDITOR. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR 18858. 


The Berean Lesson System has been received with unexampled favor during the past 
year, its lesson publications having aggregated a sale of more than two million copies, larger 
than ever before. This hearty acceptance of past improvements gives the warrant that the 
changes to be introduced with the year 1883 will be received with increased favor. 


I. The change in the plan of the QuESTION Book made three years ago, in 
order to meet the wants of all the departments in the Sunday-school, having resulted in a large addition to its cir. 
culation, the work will be published in the same form, in three separate grades, and at the same price. These 
Question Books contain maps, illustrations, an Itinerary of David's life, and a complete Bible Dictionary upon the 
lessons; in fact, all that the scholar needs for his preparation of the lesson. In addition to the lesson-matter, subjects 
are given for a Missionary Meeting, and for a Temperance meeting, each monthly, and for Quarterly Meetings on 
Home, at the Church, and its benevolent enterprises. This secures a desired unity in all the departments of the 
Church. 

1. The Senior Lesson Book, for adult scholars, contains notes, questions for older students, the Itinerary of 
David, Chronological Outlines, the Descriptive Index or Bible Dictionary, and, as a new feature, an Outline bible 
Reading upon every lesson of the year. Price 15 cents. 

2. The Berean Question Book, for scholars from ten to sixteen years old, contains explanatory notes, questions 
adapted to the age of the pupil, maps, beth large and small, the Descriptive Index, and the Itinerary of David, 
together with many other useful features. Price 15 cents. 

3. The Berean Beginner’s Book is intended for children just above the infant class, though it may readily be 
used in thatdepartment. It contains the lesson told in the form of a story, with pictures, maps, lesson-symbols, 
questions-‘and answers in large type, and Practical Words with Little People. No other little children’s question 
book in the world approaches it cither in the fullness of its material or the beauty of its typographical execution, 
Price 15 cents 

N. B —In sending orders for Question Books, be sure to state plainly how many copies of each grade are de. 
sired. Upon the average it is found that the three grades are used in about equal proportions 


II. The success of the graded series of Question Books has led to a new de- 
parture in the plans of the Lesson Leaf. This will also be issued hereafter in three grades, corresponding to the 
three Question Books. 

1. The Senior Leaf takes the place of the Berean Quarterly. It will include forty pages, and though of the 
same size as formerly, and including more matter, will be reduced in price to ¢wenty cents a year. It will contain 
each quarter the words and music of new songs, besides the words of church hymns, responsive readings with rich 
spiritual thoughts from the best writers, Questions for Seni»r Students, the same with those in the Senior Lesson 
Book, and a variety of helpful hints, engravings, Bible Dictionary, etc No other quarterly will be found so abun 
dant in its assistance for members of Bible classes and the adult departments of the Sunday-school. 

2. The Berean Leaf will contain more matter than ever before, and at the same price, six cents per year, for 
its size and qu:lity by far the cheapest lesson-quarterly in the world. It will contain the words and music of a new 
song, and the words, without music, of the songs given (with music) in the Senior Leaf. Everything that the 
scholars from ten to sixteen years of age require will be found in this lesson leaf. 

3. The Beginner’s Leaf will correspond in Lesson-story and Questions with the Berean Beginner’s Book, but 
will contaiif the same songs and hymns as the other leaves, so that the whole school will be supplied with new 
music each quarter This new quarterly will supply the want long felt, of a leaf containing questions for the 
younger scholars in the school. It will cost but six cents per year. 

By the arrangement of these three lesson leaves every deparcment of the school will be furnished with a differ. 
ent set of questions, while the songs, lesson catechism, and all important features are the same for all. In giving 
orders be sure to state plainly how many of each leafmay be required, that all grades may have what they need, 

Ill. THe PRIMARY DEPARTMENT of the Sunday-school will continue to re. 
ceive its two unsurpassec helps, in both of which improvements will be made : 

1, The Leaf Cluster has been enlarged and made beautiful by a new process of engraving, so that it will bean 
ornament to the walls of the school-room, as well as a valuable help in the teaching of the lesson to the little ones. 
The pictures are brilliantly illuminated Issued quarterly. Price $4 per annum. 


2. The Picture Lesson Paper for infant classes, printed on tinted paper, with beautiful engravings, questions 
for the little people, lesson-stories, etc., is the most attractive little children’s paper published, as its immense and 
still advanciny circulation attests. Price 25 cents per annum. 

IV. THE Stupy is a quarterly publication, designed for superintendents, 
primary class teachers, normal class conductors, and advanced workers generally. It contains articles of perma 
nent value, accounts of the best ways of working, plans and lesson hints for infant classes, blackboard outlines, lines 
of thought, illustrations on the lessons tor the Teachers’ Meeting, and a ‘‘Bureau of Information,” full of the latest 
suggestions concerning methods in Sunday-school work. No superintendent, pastor, or primary teacher can afford 
to be without this quarterly. Price 50 cents per annum. 

V. THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL JOURNAL will continue to be, as in the past, the 
very best help for teachers and older scholars im the study of the lessons. The questions from all the Question 
Books—Senior, Berean, and Beginner’s —will be published regularly in the Yournad . Price single copy, 05 cents per 
annum In clubs of six copies and upward, to one address, 55 cents each. 

VI. THE LEsson COMMENTARY, by J. H. Vincent and the Rev. J. L. Hurlbut, 
contains full notes and explanations upon all the lessons, both original and selected, from nearly three hundred 
authors, practical thoughts, maps, engravings, large number of tables, and everything needed by the student of the 
lessons. 8vo, price $1.25 per copy. 

VII. COMMENTARY ON ACTS AND RoMANS, by D. D. Whegion, LL. D. 12mo, 
price $1.50. This volume includes the lessons in the New Testament for 1883. 

VIII. THE PEOPLE’S COMMENTARY ON THE NEW TESTAMENT, by Amos 
Binney and Daniel Steele, D. D. 12mo, price $3. 

TX. WHEDON’s COMMENTARY ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. Vol. II. Joshua 
toII Samuel. 12mo, price #2.25. This volume includes the lessons in the Old Testament for 1883. 

X. THE BEREAN ENVELOPE, a new and ingenious feature for preserving the 
Berean Leaf or Fournal. It will be covered with suggestive hints. Price $1.50 per hundred, or3 cents each. 

XI. Map ILLUSTRATING St. PauL’s TRAVELS. Size 118x80 inches. Cloth, 
price $12.50. 

XII. Map or Eaypt, Srnal, AND PALESTINE. Cloth, 
price $3. 

XIII. Gold Text-Cards, Picture-Cards, Daily Calendar, etc., will be duly 
announced. 

XIV. THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL ADvocaTE will be, as in the past, the freshest, 
finest, and best paper for children. Price, single copy, 35 cents per annum; in clubs of six or over, to one address, 
25 cents each. 

XV. THE SUNDAY-ScHooL CLASSMATE is intended for a class of scholars 
from twelve to eighteen}years of age. It is beautifully illustrated; and contains the best of reading for young people. 
Price, single copy, 35 cents per annum; in clubs of six or over, to one address, 25 cents each. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 Broadway, New York. 


Size 71x51 inches. 
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WESTERN AGENCY OF: 


C. L. S. €. 





STUDIES FOR 1882-83. 


istory of Greece. Vol. 1. Timayenis. 

- ‘Parts 3, 4, and 5, 

Chautauqua Text Book No. 5. Greek 
History. Vincent. 

First Lessons in Geology. Packard. 

Preparatory Greek Course in English. 
Wilkinson. 

reations in Astronomy. Warren. | 

eens Text Book No. 2. Studies 
of the Stars. Warren. 

Chautauqua Text Book No. 4. English 
History. Armstrong. 

Hampton Tracts: Haunted House. 
Vincent. : : 15 

Cleanliness and Disinfection. Harris.) 

Evangeline. Longfellow. Paper. .20 

Chautauqua Text Book No. 34. China, 
Corea and Japan. Griffis. 


10 
.50 


1.00 
1.10 


10 


-10 


Additional and Supplemental Reading. 


| Hints for Home Reading. Abbott. 

} Board .75, Cloth 

| The Hall in the Grove. Alden. A Sto 

| of Chautauqua and the C. L.8.C. 
Outline Study of Man. Hopkins. 

| History of Greece. Vol. 1 completed. 

Timayenis. i 

| William the Conqueror and Queen Eliz- 

} abeth. Abb -tt’s Series. 

| Outlines Bible History. Hurst. 

| Chautauqua Library of Eng. Hist. and 

Literature. Vol.1. Paper .60, cloth 

| Outre-Mer. Longfellow. Paper .15, cloth 

| Hamlet. Rolfe’s Edition. ‘‘ .50, “ 

| Julius Cesar, “ = 50, 

We are the Western agents for 


| BOOKS OF THE C. L. S. C, 
REAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL HELPS. 


1.00 


“cc 


BE 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE 
0 SOCIETY. 


{ 
| 


of the books of the C. L. 


A FULL suppl 
| We would suggest early 


S. C. now on han 


| orders for the entire Course. 


Special terms to Circles ordering in quantities. 


CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 

A large and varied assortment of standard 
Theological and Miscellaneous Books, Com- 
mentaries, Encyclopedias and Books of Ref- 
erence. 


| THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE STOCK OF 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS IN THE WEST. 
Reward Cards and Tickets of all grades and 
prices. 

Aids of every description for Preachers, 
Teachers, Students, and Scholars. Pulpit, 
Family and Teacher's Bibles. 
Sunday-school Libraries and Requisites our 
Specialty. 

Send for Catalogue and Library Lists. 


OUR MOTTO: PROMPTNESS. 





Cincinnati. 190 West Fourth Street. 
Chicago, 57 Washington Street. 
St. Louis, 1101 Olive Street. 





WALDEN & STOWE, - - - 





CHAMBERLAIN I 


Established 30 Years. 


NSTITUTE, 
Located on the N. Y., P.& O.R. R. 
Who ever regretted that he obtained an education? 


CALENDAR: 


Fall term opens 


August 22. 
Winter term opens 
December 5. 


Spring term opens 
, March 20. 


a 

A school for both sexes, 

Seven courses of Study, 

iz: Literary. Classical, 

s ‘ollege, Preparatory, 

Teachers’ Commercial, 
Musical, Art. 


For Catal.gue or other 
7 information address 


=” Prof]. 1. ED WARDS, D.D., 


PRESIDENT. 


RANDOLPH, N. Y. 
(formerly A. & G. W.) 


Who never regretted that he did not secure one ? 


On 


almost all subjects men disagree, but with singular unanimity they declare their belief in the importance of a good 
education. $60 will give your son or daughter, for fourteen weeks, the advantage of this thorough, well equipped 


and popular Institution of Learning. 


Will any investment return you and them such financial, intellectual and 


moral dividends? It will yield a compound interest against which there are no usury laws 


Special Advantages in Music. 


Painting, Drawing, Crayoning, 


Full Commercial Ccurse. 








MASON & HAMLIN 


ORGANS are certainly best, having been so decreed at 
EVERY GREAT WORLD'S INDUSTRIAL COMPE- 
TITION FOR SIXTEEN YEARS; no other American Organs 
having been found equal at any. Also CHEAPEST. 
Style 109, 3% octaves, sufficient compass and power, 
with best wou for popular sacred and secular music 
in schools or families, at only $22 ONE HUNDRED 
OTHER STYLES AT $30, $57, $66, $72, $78, $93, $108, 
$114, to $500°and upwa'd. Zhe larger styles are 
wholly unrivaled by any other Organs. Also for easy 
payments New illustrated Catalogue free. 
PIANOS This Company have commenced the manu- 
= facture of UPRIGHT GRAND PIANOS, introduc- 
ing important improvements, adding to power and 
beauty of tone and durability. Will not require tuning 
one.quarter as much as other Pianos. Illustrated Circu- 
lars, with full particulars, free. 
THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO COMPANY, 
154 Tremont Street, Boston; 
46 E. 14th Street, New York; 
149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Cards for the school children. 50 beautiful 
e Chromo Cards, or 50 Scripture Text Cards 

1sc. We have a large variety of these. Also Birth- 
day Cards of new designs, very handsome, both plain 
and fringed, Samples of five different styles, 25 cents. 

CLINTON BROS. & CO., CLINTONVILLE, Conn, 
ASENTS WANTED for the Best and Fastest 

selling Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices reduced 

33 percent. Nationac PusiisHINnG Co., Phila., Pa. 











Nestane New set just out and catalogue 3°. 
Card Collector: * stamp, 4 new different a. fo 


DREW MANUFACTURING CO., Baltimore, Md. 


| Christmas is Coming! 


So are several Weddings, Birthdays, Dona- 
tions, and other Anniversaries. 


Save One-third to One-half the Price 


of Presents by ordering through 


“The Countryside Purchasing Agency.” 


EVERYTHING AT MANUFACTURERS’ COST. 


Send for catalogue of elegant goods for 
presents. Send two cents for postage. Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

MG Order in time. Address 


C. E. BISHOP & CO., Jamestown, New York. 


HE DICTIONARY OF THE BIB 
Edited by the Rev. Puicip Scuarr, D. D., 
D. (Second Edition.) Professors, pastors, teachers, 
and the religious press, and all who have examined it, 
have given this work THE HIGHEST COMMENDATION. It 
is ‘The Peoples’ Dictionary,’’ because it is HANDY,—— 
POPULAR,——CHBEAP 
Crown octavo cloth, handsomely bound, 400 engrav- 
ings, 12 colored maps, 958 pages, price only $2.50, post- 
age free. 


THE ROBERT RAIKES LIBRARIES, 
Consisting of 30 volumes, containing 6,000 pages, be- 
sides illustrations, sent by mail to any address for $3. 
The books are printed on good paper and well bound. 
Everybodv likes them. THE AMERICAN SUN- 
DAY-SCHOOL UNION, 1122 Chestnut street, Phila- 
delphia; 10 Bible House, New York, 





LE. 
LL. 








NEW ENCLAND 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


AND 
YOUNG LADIES’ HOME. 


Embraces a School for Piano, Organ, Voice 
Cul ure, Vioiin, Orchestral Instruments, 
Sight mnging. snd Music in the Pub- 
lic Schools, Tuning and Repairing 
Pianos and Organs, Engiish 
Branches, Languages, Klo- 
cution, Fine Arts,Draw- 
ing, parating: and 
odeling, Phys- 

ical Culture. 

THE NEW HOME on Newton street, is fitted with every 
convenience for making itinall respects a pleasant home 
for young ladies, where they will be under the care of 
Director, Matron, Preceptress, and Physician, who will 
give the most careful attention to all sanitary and other 
measures for the safety and comfort of the students. 
The home is in the heart of Boston, the very center of 
Musical, Literary, and Artistic Culture, 

FREE ADVANTAGES.—Consisting of Recitals, Con- 
certs, Lectures, Normal Classes, etc., amounting in 
each term, with a single study, to at least 125 hours of 
invaluable instruction on musical and other topics. 

Gentlemen students can obtain good rooms and board 
at moderate rates in the immediate vicinity. 


E. TOURJEE, Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 





NEW MUSIC 


FOR CHRISTMAS FESTIVALS. 


The Latest New Christmas Cantata 


IMMANUEL 
By W. H. DOANE. 
Surpasses all others. Price 25 cents by mail. 


CHRISTMAS SERVICE No. 5. Name not yet an- 
nounced, a beautiful Service of Scripture and Song, 16 
pp., by Dr. Lowry. $4.00 per 100 copies; 5c. by mail. 

CHRISTMAS ANNUAL No. 13. Beautiful Carols 
by Messrs. Lowry, Doane, Main and others. $3.00 per 
100 copies. Sample copies, by mail, 4 cents each. 

Send for a full Catalogue of Christmas Services and Music 


‘The Latest Song Collection for Sunday-schools. 


OUR GLAD HOSANNA 
By LOWRY and DOANE, 


Is full of new songs of a fervent and devotional charac- 
ter, written by the best authors, and carefully adapted to 
the highest wants of Sunday-schools. Do not fail to ex- 
—_ Our Grav Hosanna before adopting any other 


Price, in Board Covers, $30 per 100 copies. 
One sample copy in paper cover, for 25 cents. 
Specimen pages sent free on request. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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PISO’S*CURE FOR 


CURES WHE 
Pat Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. 
w Use intime. Soild by druggists. 


CQONSUMPE FIONN: 


HAVERHILL, Mass) 
April 3, 1882. § 
T have known the 
benefits of Piso’s 
Cure for Consump- 
tion for 12 years. 
Eleven years ago I 
recommended it to a 
friend who had a bad 
cough. Since then TI 
have told a number 
of my friends who 
have been troubled 
with lung com- 
plaints, and they all 
think it is the best 
medicine they ever 
tried. One says it 
saved his life. 
TuHos. EF. CLovut. 


PISO’S CURE FOR CONSUMPTION 
FOR SALE BY 


DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 




















MIDDLETON, Io. ) 
May 5, 1882. \ 
I have been using 
Piso’s Cure for Con- 
sumption for several 
months. My lungs 
have been ulcerated 
for three years, 
caused by nasal ca- 
tarrh. Had it not 
been for Piso’s Cure, 
I believe I would 
now be in my grave. 
Ithink it will effect 
a permanent cure in 
my case, which has 
been considered 
hopeless. T. J. Boyb. 











PISO'S CURE: FOR 
We) CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes goc 
Use in time. Sold by druggis 


CONSUMPTION: 


Estat 
the Sta 
Most th 
teacher 
will ins 
portant 
MERCE 


sitions, 
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Price, board covers. 2 c. each; $250 per dozen; $20.00 per100. Ma. 





nila covers, 20c. cach ; $2.00 per dozen; $15.00 per 100. 


Address al! orders 


to E. O. EXCELL, Oil City, Pa. 














Established in 184. 


The oldest, largest, and best in 
the State A new system of ACT 


UAL BUSINESS, 
mest thorough and complete ever used. Experienced 
teachers and best facilities. A business education here 
Will insure young men success, and qualify them for im- 
portant and lucrative positions. Good alike for FARMERS, 

(ERCHANTS and MECHANICS. Graduates assisted to po- 
sitions, Send stamp for catalogue giving full particulars. 


Address, 
J.C. BRYANT & SON, 
BUFFALO, N, Y. 


GEO. H. RYDER & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHURCH ORGANS. 


9658 Washington St., Boston. 


Reputation for Excellence Established. 


Builders of the Chautauqua Asse mbly Organ 
Send for Circulars. 





OUR Name on 50 Handsome Chromo Cards toc, or 


2s extra large size including Gold and Silver Chromos | 


no 2 alike 10c. 13 packs of either $1. ‘These cards are the 
| best eversold, Franklin Printing Co., New Haven,Conn 


Five Valuable Works of Reference, 


INDISPENSABLE FOR EVERY LIBRARY, SCHOOL, 
OFFICE, COUNTING-ROOM, AND FAMILY, 





_LIPPINCOTT’S GAZETTEER 


OF THE WORLD. 


| A CoMPLETE PRonouNcING GAZETTEER OR GE- 
OGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF THE WORLD. 


| Containing Notices of over One Hundred 
and Twenty-Five Thousand Places. With 
Recent and Authentic Information Re- 
specting the Countries, Islands, Rivers, 
Mountains, Cities, Towns, ete., in every 
pertion of the Globe; also the Census for 
1880. 

| New EDITION, WITH SUPPLEMENT- 

ARY TABLES 

Showing the Population, ete., of the Princi- 
pal Cities and Towns of the World, based 
upon the most recent census returns, One 
volume, imperial octavo. embracing 2.680 
pages, library sheep, $12.00. Supplement 
will be sold separately; bound in sheep, 


$2.50. 


WORCESTER’S QUARTO 
DICTIONARY. 


Tue New Epition, with SupPpLeMENT, 


Embraces 204 Additional Pages, and contains 
over 12,500 New Words, and a Vocabulary 
of Synonymes of Words in General Use. 
Forming a large, handsome volume of 2058 
quarto pages, containing considerably more 
than 115,000 words in its vocabulary, with 
their correct pronunciation, definition, and 
etymology ; to which are appended articles, 
lists, and tables containing much valuable 
kindred information, Fully illustrated and 
unabridged, with four full-page, illaumin- 
ated plates. Library sheep, marbled edges, 
$10.00. And in a variety of fine bindings. 


LIPPINCOTT’S BIOGRAPH- 
ICAL DICTIONARY. 


Lirrincott’s Pronouncina DIcTIONARY OF 
BioGRAPHY AND MYTHOLOGY 


Contains Memoirs of the Eminent Persons of 
all Ages and Countries, and Accounts of 
the Various Subjects of the Norse, Hindoo, 
and Classic Mythologies, with the Pronun- 
ciation of their Names in the Different Lan- 
guages in which they occur. By J. Tuomas, 
A. M., M. D. Complete in one volume, 


imperial S8vo, of 2345 pages, bound in 
sheep, $10.00. 


THE READER’S HAND- 
BOOK 


Rererences, Prots, Facts, 
AND STORIES. 


Or ALLUSIONS, 


With two Appendices. By the Rev. FE. Cos- 
HAM Brewer. LL. D., author of ‘Diction- 
ary of Phrase and Fable,”’ “A Guide to 
Science,” ete. Crown Svo, 1184 pages, half 
morocco, gilt top, $3.50; sheep, $4.00; half 
Russia, $5.00. 


WORDS, FACTS, AND. 
PHRASES. 


A Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, an Out-of- 


the-Way Matters. By Evirezer Epwarps, 
Large 12mo, half morocco, $2 50; half Rus- 
sia, $4.00. 


*.*For sale by Booksellers generally, or will be 
sent, transportation free, upon receipt of price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA, 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS OF SOME OF 


LEE AND SHEPARD’S PUBLICATIONS 


Special attention is invited to the New 
Volumes of the Original Series of Illus- 
trated Hymns, Songs, and Ballads. 


The volumes already published, and which have 
achieved such a wonderful success, are: 
Nearer, My God, to Thee. 
By Sarah Flower Adams. 
Oh, Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be 
Proud ? 
By William Knox. 


Rock of Ages. 


Abide With Me. 
By Henry Francis Lyte. 


The Breaking Waves Dashed High. 
* By Felicia Hemans. 


Home, Sweet Home. 
By John Howard Payne. 


He Giveth His Beloved Sleep. 
; By Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


The Vagabonds. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 


Hannah Jane. 
By David Ross Locke. 


We shall have ready for early sales, uniform with the 
e: 
Tennyson's Royal Hymn for the New Year. 
“RING OUT, WILD BELLS.” 
a Tennyson. Elegantly illustrated by Miss 
umphrey in Full Page and Letter-Press Drawings. 
Engraved by Andrew. Cloth, full gilt, $1.50. 
Dr. Sears’s Matchless Christmas Song. 
“THAT GLORIOUS SONG OF OLD.” 
Tue AnceL’s Sona. 
Hamilton Sears, D. D. With Full Page 
Letter-Press Illustrations b 


By Edmund 
and Alfred Fredericks. 
Eagraved by Andrew. Cloth, f 


gilt, $1.50. 
Mrs. Thorpe’s Wonderful Ballad, 


CURFEW MUST NOT RING TO- 
Pa IGHT. 
Hartwick : 

a aa and Laseer-Press 

rill and” 

full gilt, $1.50. 

These new volumes will be issued in all the 
sumptuousness for which the previous volumes 


have received such unqualifie 
press throughout the country. 


IN SPECIAL HOLIDAY ATTIRE. 


In addition to the usual fey <4 
volumes are published, we issue the following 
BIGHT HYMNS AND POEMS, in a delightfully at- 
tractive shape, called ‘ 
THE GOLDEN FLORAL. 
“Ring Out, Wild Bells,” “He Giveth His Beloved 
,’ “Home, Sweet Home,” “The presiiag Waves 
ied High,” “Abide With Me,” “Rock of Ages,”’ 
“Oh, Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud?” 
“Nearer, My God, to Thee.” 
In an entirely unique and hitherto unattempted style, 


er- 


Drawings by F. T 


with exquisitely illuminated covers, each book having | 


its own special flowers, appropriate to the subject, ona 
gold id, and fringed with a heavy silk fringe woven 
pond ot oy for them, yon & most charming, as 
they will be the most popular, souvenirs of the ap- 
ns Soe fog 

Each will be d a P 
closed in a handsome envelope. Price $1.75. 

These Hymns and Poems are recognized as 
among the sweetest and purest known to our 
language; andin their new dress of beauty and 
grace, they will largely divide the honors with 
the most elegant of Holiday Cards. 


and in- 





FOR THE FALL OF (882. 





By Aug. Montague Toplady. 


Profusely illustrated from | 
. H. Garrett, Engraved by Andrew. Cloth, | 


praise from the | 


style in which these | 


30,000 of Last Year's Volume Sold. 
OUR LITTLE ONES. 


(Second Series.) + 
Edited by Oliver Optic. Elegantly illuminated cover, 
rice, $1.75. Cloth, full gilt, $2.50. 
ntirely original both in stories and illustrations, and 
by the best American authors and artists. Nearly 400 
original illustrations. 

Last year’s volume took the foremost rank among the 
large books for children, and was pronounced “‘the 
best specimen of book-making of the nineteenth cen- 
tury.”” This will be, if possible, an advance upon the 
first series. . 
| el 
Young Folks’ Trophies of Travel. 


OUR BOYS IN INDIA. 

The Wanderings of Two Americans, with their Adven- 
tures on the Sacred Rivers and Wild Mountains of 
India. By Harry W. French. Superb typical covers, 
in gold and colors, $1 75 Cloth, full gilt, $2 so. 

Mr. French is the celebrated lecturer on India. This 
volume contains a most interesting description of that 
remarkable country, and the voyage thither, told in so de- 
lightful a manner as to win the attention of old as well as 
| young. Many of the engravings are from photographs, 
| taken for Mr. French while traveling in India. 





Uniform in Size and Style with 


| DRIFTING ROUND THE WORLD. 
1A Boy’s Adventures by Sea and Land By Capt. 
| Charles W. Hall, author of ‘‘Adrift in the Ice Fields,” 
| “The Great Bonanza,” etc. With 200 illustrations. 
| bs cover in many colors, $1.75; cloth, full gilt, 

2.50. 

This is a story, told in the most enticing and capti- 
vating manner o. a boy who ships on a Cape Ann 
| schooner bound to Greenland, and is shipwrecked on 
| the voyage, reaches Iceland, then goes to Scotland, Eng- 
| land, France, Holland, Russia, into Asia, crosses Si- 
| beria, sails for Alaska, and reaches home by the way of 
| San Francisco, with accidents, incidents, and hair- 
| breadth escapes, amid the delightful scenes and sights 
of these strange countries. 


| THE WONDERFUL CITY OF TOKIO. 
Or, Further Adventures of the Jewett Family and their 
Friend, Oto Numbo. By Edward Greey, author of 

**Young Americans in Japan,”’ ‘‘The Golden Lotus,” 
etc. Large 4to, with 160 illustrations, bound in Ja- 
| panesque gold and colors, $1.75; cloth, full gilt, $2.50. 
| 


Uniform in size and style with the great success of last 


year. 
YOUNG AMERICANS IN JAPAN. 

| By the same author. Emblematic colored covers, $1.75; 

| cloth, $2.50. 

| ‘These books on Japan are written in a captivating 

| style, by one who is familiar with his subject, and show 

| the daily life of that wonderful people. bag | give 

| thrilling accounts of Sights, Scenes, Incidents, Habits, 

Shops, Shows, and Trades of that remarkable land, and 

| are as reliable as they are entertaining. 

| These Four Books Girdle the World with the 

Romance of Travel and the Fascination of the 

Story Teller. 

| That boy and girl will be a very rare one who can be- 

| gin the reading of either of these charming volumes and 

not be hungry for time and opportunity to finish it. 


} 

| YOUNG FOLKS’ HEROES OF THE 

REBELLION. 

| By Rev. P. C. Headley. 6 vols. Illustrated. 

| vol., $1.25. 

|x. FIGHT IT OUT ON THIS LINE. The Life 

and Deeds ot Gen U.S. Grant. _¢ vol. 16mo. 

|2, FACING THE ENEMY. The Life and Military 
Career of General William Tecumseh Sherman. 1 vol. 


Per 


| r6émo 

3. FIGHTING PHIL. The Lift and Military Career 
| of Lieut.-Gen, Philip Henry Sheridan. 1 vol., 16mo. 
|4- OLD SALAMANDER. The Life and Naval Ca- 
reer of Admiral David Glascoe Farragut. 1 vol. 16mo. 
|5. THE MINER BOY AND HIS MONITOR. 
| The Career and Achievements of John Ericsson, En- 
| gineer.1 vol. 16mo. 

|}6. OLD STARS. The Life and Military Career of 
| Maj,-Gen. Ormsby McKnight Mitchel. 1 vol. 16mo. 
| 


Eight New Books by Eight of the Mos 
Popular Writers for Young People in 
the World. 


5%. Trowbridge’s New Book. 


THE JOLLY ROVER. 
16mce, Illustrated, $1.25. Completing the Silver Medd 
Series. 6 vols, $1.25 each. 


Oliver Optic’s New Series. 


ALL ADRIFT; 
Or, The Gold Wing Club 16mo, Illustrated, 
The initial volume of the Boat Builder Series. 


Elijah Kellogg's New Book. 
THE LIVE OAK BOYS. 
The Adventures of Richard Constable Afloat and 
Ashore. 16mo, Illustrated, $1.25. Another volume of 
Good Old Times Series. 


$1.25, 


George Makepeace Towle’s New Book. 
DR E 


9 
The Sea-King of Devon. 16mo, Illustrated, 1.25, 
Completing Young Folk’s Heroes of History. 6 vols, 
each $1.25. 


Judge Cozzen’s New Volume. 
THE YOUNG SILVER-SEEKERS; 
Or, Hal and Phil in the Marvelous Country. 16mo, [l- 
a ee $x. Completing the Young Trail Hunter's 
ries. 





A Thrilling Story of Ye Olden Time. 


PAUL AND PERSIS ; 
| Or, The Revolutionary Struggle in the Mohawk Talley, 
By Mrs. Mary E. Brush. 16mo, Illus. About §1.25, 


A Story of New England Life, 


RUTH ELIOT’S DREAM. 
By Mary Lakeman. 16mo, cloth. About $1.25. 


Sophie May’s New Book. 
THE ODD ONE. 


12mo, Illustrated, $1.50. 


Also, New Editions of Sophie May’s unapproachable 
Books for ‘he Little Ones,”’ in an entirely new dress. 


LITTLE PRUDY STORIES. 6 vols. Illustrated. 
75 cents each. 

DOTTY DIMPLE SERIES. 6 vols. Illustrated. 
75 cents each. 

LITTLE PRUDY’S FLYAWAY SERIES. 6 vols. 
Illustrated. 75 cents each. 

FLAXIE FRIZZLE STORIES. 4 vols. Illustrated. 
75 cents each. 


The Favorites in a New Dress. 


RIVERDALE STORY BOOKS. 


By Oliver Optic. 12 vols, Illustrated. 25 cents per vol. 


Little Merchant. Proud and Lazy. 
Young Voyagers. Careless Kate. 
Christmas Gift. Robinson Crusoe, Jr. 
cor and I. The Picnic Party. 
Uncle Ben. The Gold Thimble. 
Birthday Party. The Do-Somethings. 

Many new illustrations have been added to these vol- 
umes, which, with their new, bright covers, will make 
them. the delight of the little ones, and the most popular 
series of 25 cent books in the market. Each cover isa 
delightlul picture, and characteristic of the volume, and 
as charming and beautiful as a Christmas Card. 


George M. Baker’s New Volume. 


THE PREMIUM SPEAKER 
For Schools and Readers. Cloth, $1. Uniform with 
“The Handy Speaker,” ‘“‘The Prize Speaker.” 


WATER ANALYSIS. 

A Hand-Book for Water-Drinkers. By George L. Aus 
tin, M. D. Illustrated, 50 cents. This little volume 
enables the reader, by a simple process, to analyze the 
water from Wells, Cisterns, Reservoirs, or Natural 
Basins, tor the detection of Impurities. Uniform with 
Sans one of Lee & Shepard’s Series of Hand- 








The BEST edition of ‘‘ DICKENS” for the money, issued in America or England, is the Autograph Edition of 


CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 


Nearly 8,000 pages, with 256 Illustrations. 
Price $7.50 Per Set. 
y mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, ur sent b 
Announcement Catalogues mailed free to any addrese. 


COMPLETE IN FIFTEEN VOLUMES. 
Bound in English Cloth. 


Ask for Lee and Shepard’s 


In a neat box. 


Sold only in sets. 
Edition. 





Catalogues of Lee and Shepard’s Publications, and Descriptive 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, 47 Franklin Street, Boston. 





